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THE FISH COMMISSION SCANDAL, 


Mr. Livincston Stone’s “Reminiscences of the Early 
Days of Fishculture,” printed in another column, are 
written at an opportune moment. Read his tribute to 
Professor Spencer F. Baird, first United States Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Fisheries; recall the rare endowments 
and attainments with which that great man was equipped, 
his rare mental vision, his large grasp, his marvelous 
capacity for hard work, his unselfishness, devotion and 
enthusiasm—all these united with nobility of character 
and greatness of manhood—qualities which inspired, 
directed and controlled the work of the Commission in 
its formative stage; and then consider that on Tuesday 
of last week, yielding to the dictation of a West Virginia 
Senator, President McKinley nominated for the place 
once held by a Baird the West Virginia politician and 
office-seeker, George M.- Bowers, an ‘individual unknown 
in scientific circles and the realm of fishculture alike, but 
vouched for by Mr. Elkins as “a bright man who will 
catch on.” By as much as the early annals of the Com- 
mission afford a record of patriotic zeal and splendid 
public service by the first Commissioner, in like measure 
is this new stage in its history shameful and humiliating. 
The very fate-apprekended by Professor Baird and which 
Professor Goode sought to provide against by statute— 
the prostitution of the Commission to political purposes 
—has come upon it. 

Mr. McKinley’s action of last week had long been an- 
ticipated. It was known that he had promised the place 
to Senator Elkins, as a reward to Mr. Bowers for ser- 
vices which that individual had rendered in the last 
campaign; and although numerous friends of the Com- 
mission, stirred by a sense of public duty, have pro- 
tested in the strongest terms against the astonishing 
nomination, no one actually indulged a hope that the 
President would reconsider his expressed determination 
of handing over the place as spoils. 

For ‘reasons already set forth in these columns, the 
selection of Mr. Bowers for this office is contrary to the 
public interests and in violation of the law governing 
the appointment of a Commissioner. It is contrary to 
the public interests because the West Virginia appointee 
lacks the qualifications essential to the administration of 
the affairs of the Commission intelligently; it is contrary 
to the law because the statute expressly declares that the 
Commissioner must be “a person having scientific and 
practical acquaintance with the fish and fisheries.” Mr. 
Bowers has no such scientific and: practical knowledge; 
the newspapers say that he has been studying up on fish 
and fishculture as a schoolboy crams for examination; 
and Mr. Elkins says that he “is bright and will catch on.” 

It is charitable to assume that the President was ig- 
norant of the law when he promised the place to Senatot 
Elkins for Bowers. But having been apprised of the 
explicit terms of the statute, and recognizing that the 
Bowers nomination would be in violation of these terms, 
he should have had the courage to obey the law; to re- 
consider his promise; to repulse the presumption of an 
incompetent and legally disqualified aspirant for the po- 
sition; and to protect the rights and interests of the 
people in the Commission by naming for its control a 
person legally qualified to administer it. Such a course 
might have meant for Mr.. McKinley an unpleasant fif- 
teen minutes with the Senator from West Virginia, but 
it would also have assured for him great credit with the 
public, and hearty popular indorsement of a righteous 
action. 

There is a possibility, although it appears to be ex- 
tremely slight, that the Senate may withhold confirma- 
tion of the nomination. If the President’s selection of 
Bowers shall be approved; the event will mark the be- 
ginning. of a new chapter in the history of the United 
States Fish Commission, and one which its friends may 
well view with apprehension .and_ indignation., The 


indignation will be all the more to the point if it shall 
take the form of an organized protest so powerful as in 
some way to discover and apply a remedy for the scan- 
dalous conditions which will prevail. 








HE WOULD NOT GO FISHING. 


Ir was the versatile, philosophical, reminiscent and 
statistical Podgers, if recollection be not at fault, who 
once figured out that the few paltry, immature, stunted 
and insignificant trout caught on an excursion to Can- 
ada had cost him somewhere near $5 a fin for every little 
fin on every little trout. That might be well enough 
counted expensive fishing if no allowance should be 
made for the priceless boon which comes with the fish, 
the contentment of sleeping on balsam boughs and being 
lulled to sleep by the murmur of the brook; but even 
so, a creel of trout at this figure would not begin to 
compare in expensiveness with the string of fish which 
were not caught by a bank official in this town, and 
which, not being caught, cost the neat little sum of 
$393,000. That was the amount of money loaned by the 
cashier of a New York bank foolishly on “rotten” se- 
curity. When the bank's officers found it out, one day 
last week, they charged the sum to profit and loss, and 
accounted for the expensive vagary of the cashier by 
ascribing it to a breakdown caused by overwork and con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted devotion to business, with never 
a vacation from one year’s end to another. “He seemed 
incapable,” said the president, “of getting away from 
his work, of putting it out of his mind and forgetting all 
about it. He could not™be induced to take a summer 
vacation. Only last summer I personally urged him to 
go off for a vacation—not that I noticed in him any 
particular need of recuperation, but upon the general 
principle that every one should get a vacation during 
the year. He, however, declined all my urgings, and 
the only rest he could be induced to take was on Sat- 
urdays, when he pretty regularly absented himself from 
the bank.” 

In other words, here was a man who would not go 
fishing when he could, and could not be induced to go 
fishing when he should; not even when to go fishing 
would be to clarify a muddled brain and renew the poor 
head, which for want of a fishing line and a tumbling, 
roaring, dashing, foaming mountain brook to wet it in, 
went awry, grew befogged and parted with $393,000 of 
other people’s good money for wildcat collateral. 





It is better to go fishing, even if the fish cost a small 
fortune when figured by ounces caught and dollars ex- 
pended in the taking. The human make-up calls for a 
restful interval of vacation in the round of the twelve 
months, just as it does for a restful interval of sleep in 
the round of the twenty-four hours. The most pro- 
digious fortune any man ever made at the cost of his 
health he would give to the poor or cast into the bottom 
of the sea, if only he might regain health once more. 
This is a mighty truth of which to thousands and tens 
of thousands the knowledge has come too late, and 
with it remorse and unavailing regret. With other 
thousands and tens of thousands, an annual vacation 
time, whether spent in fishing or shooting or yachting or 
wheeling or travel or what not, has its appointed place 
in a well-ordered life. The multitude of those who go 
afield, live in tents, sleep under the stars, constitutes a 
constantly increasing proportion of the community. We 
are not among those who would begrudge to the simple 
“vacationist,” so called, the privilege of going into the 
woods. The forest wilds are wide and free and ample 
for the delectation of all who will prove their delights 
and rewards. One need not look along the rib of a shot- 
gun nor through the sights of a rifle to see the beauties of 
nature. Rod and gun are, after all, means rather than 
ends. Their highest value is that they are agencies which 
lure us out into the open air, the green fields, the depths 
of the wilderness, leading us away from office, counter, 
shop, farm, for a-play spell and a change, to find lighten- 
ing of spirit, elasticity of step, brighter views of life, 
cheerier disposition; and if we happen to be bank cash- 
iers, a keener judgment, which shall prevent us from 
putting $393,000 in a lump sum into the profit and loss 
account. : 

There are men without number to-day going. about 
their business, who, if interrogated, would testify that 


-manded and enforced. 


they owe their health and strength, perhaps even life 
itself, to the days they have spent with the rifle, the rod 
and the gun, the wheel, the camera and the alpenstock. 
Every such a one, wherever you may meet him, is a 
living exemplification of the value of the vacation break 
in the round of business and labor. Gather these vaca- 
tion hosts by squads and companies, mass them by bat- 
talions and brigades, and they would muster an army 
such as never was marshaled on the war plains of the 
earth, an army with banners, and on every banner the 
motto: “It is better to go fishing.” 








OHIO FARMERS AND GAME LAWS, 


A MEASURE has been introduced into the Ohio Legis- 
lature entitled “A bill to protect the rights of the farmers 
and the game and the birds of the State from the 
gunners and gun club exterminators of the game and 
birds.” The provisions of the bill are that “owners of 
land are given property rights in all birds, game, fish 
and game animals upon their land, and each hunter is 
required to secure the permission of the farmer upon 
whose land he hunts in order to proceed with the chase. 
The hunter is further required to inform the farmer who 
grants him permission to proceed with the chase what 
birds, fish or animals he intends to capture or kill, and 
as an evidence of good faith he must return after the. 
hunt and exhibit to the farmer the result of his sport.” 
Failure to comply with the law is punishable by for- 
feiture of gun or rod to the farmer. 

The clause giving a landowner property rights in the 
game on his land is in conflict with tha accepted prin- 
ciples of game legislation, and manifestly would involve 
all parties in interest in the tangles-of inextricable com- 
plications. But as for the requirements that a person 
must obtain permission before entering upon land 
for shooting or fishing, that he must declare his pur- 
poses as to the kind of game he is seeking, and must 
report his luck and exhibit his game or fish, this is to 
demand no more than one who is duly considerate of 
the rights of others should be perfectly willing to do 
of his own volition. Hunting or fishing on private prop- 
erty is a privilege, not a right. The privilege is one to 
be asked for and granted; there is no right to be de- 
If the privilege be not accorded 
freely and willingly, in nine cases out of ten the reason 
of this will prove to be that other privileges have been 
abused, 





There are old curmudgeons and dogs-in-the-manger 
who will not have any fun in their own fields nor allow 
any one else to have it; but as any sportsman tourist who 
enjoys a wide acquaintance with the American land- 
owner will willingly testify, such individuals are the ex- 
ception and not the rule, If theré be found a community 
of them, the phenomenon has some reasonable explana- 
tion. It*probably means that the people of that par- 
ticular section have suffered beyond further endurance 
at the hands of gunners or fishermen who have lawlessly 
invaded their lands, betrayed their hospitality, taken 
advantage of their good nature, and at the last aroused 
their animosity. If the farmers in’ Ohio or in other dis- 
tricts are up in arms against the sportsmen and are ap- 
pealing to the Legislatures to enact cast-iron laws for 
their relief, they doubtless have good cause for this. 
If we sincerely desire to discover the underlying agencies 
that have prompted such a hostile attitude, we may find 
them not in the “freakishness of the farmer,” but rather 
in the impositions put upon him by hoodlum gunners 
and riotous marauders from the towns, who under the 
guise of sportsmanship have played the ruffian in his 
fields. If, then, the well-behaved sportsman finds his 
privileges restricted, let him put the blame where it be- 
longs—not on the landowner, but on the lawless hordes 
who have incited him to devise more severe anti-trespass 
laws as measures of self-defense. 

It is reported that a further provision of the proposed 
Ohio law constitutes the landowner constable, judge and 
jury to apprehend violators of the game laws on his 
lands, arrest them, try them and seize their hunting and 
fishing paraphernalia as forfeited. This provision also 
is in conflict with accepted principles of law and juris- 
prudence; as a remedy, however, for the “sooners,” one 
might almost wish that whether or not just in accord- 
ance with, sound principles of law. it might actually be 
put in working order. 
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Camp Talla-Quit. 


New Orveans.—Editor Forest and Stream: It is so 
rare to find a contribution to your interesting journal 
from the far South that I am constrained to monopolize 
a portion of your valuable space with an account 
of a recent outing in north Mississippi, in which 
the late yellow fever epidemic in this city enabled me to 
participate. By way of parenthesis, however, I wish 
to add that it is remarkably strange that our Southern 
sportsmen are so lax in advertising to our Northern 
brethren, through such an excellent medium as the 
ForEST AND STREAM, the rare sport to be had in South- 
ern waters, fields and forests during the fall and winter. 
I am not willing to believe we are selfish, for we are 
not built that way. I prefer to feel that our timidity and 
bashfulness prevent us from rushing into print to vaunt 
our advantages over other sections. ; 

On Sept. 2 last I ruffled my plumage and took flight 
from the city of Orleans to the little village of Jones- 
town, Coahoma county, northwest Mississippi, for a 
two weeks’ visit to my family. On Sept. 6 thereafter 
the daily papers announced the first genuine case of 
yellow fever. Before the expiration of my leave the 
fever had gained considerable headway, and although im- 
portant official matters awaited my attention in the 
Crescent City I could not help feeling that I had a 
fifteen-year life insurance policy to outlive, to say noth- 
ing of a few suits of old clothes which I had not worn 
quite threadbare. Consequently I communed with myself 
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and decided that inasmuch as I was away from my 
post and my official matters were in the hands of a jolly 
good soul by name of Fry (who didn’t care a copper 
whether he had the fever or a lottery ticket), I would 
remain in the country and leave the other fellow to “hold 
the bag.” The fever continued to rage in New Or- 
leans, and I continued.to enjoy the rare sport to be 
had with rod and gun in northwest Mississippi. 

On Nov. 15 of each year an annual bear hunt takes 
place from the little village of Jonestown. This is not 
a local affair, and the boys are always glad to entertain 
their visiting sportsmen. I was so fortunate as to be 
a member of this little party, and a jollier gathering 
could scarcely be found in the entire country. Our 
party consisted of ten gentlemen and four ladies, all 
of whom—except, possibly, the writer—are as true 
sportsmen and sportswomen as ever trod the soil of 
fair old Mississippi. On the night of Nov. 15 at 11 
o'clock we left civilization behind and*became residents 
of the wilderness for about ten consecutive days. The 
weather was dark and threatening, and the temperature 
suggested snow, but I presume the weather prophet ef- 
fected some kind of a compromise with the elements 
whereby we were furnished a cold rain during more 
than six hours of our journey. Our destination was 
the wilderness, Tallahatchie county, about forty-five 
miles from our starting point, and our camp was very 
appfopriately designated “Talla-Quit” by Mr. M. R. 
Mitchell, who, among others, was taken in custody by 
the Quitman county officials and deprived of the fruits 
of his outing on the ground of trespass, the county of 
Quitman having passed laws prohibiting the hunting of 
gamé by non-residents. There being some doubt as to 
our exact location, Mr. Mitchell decided to ‘‘split the 
difference” between Tallahatchie and Quitman, and 
henceforth our camp was called “Talla-Quit.” 

We reached Boyce Lake the following morning about 
10 o'clock, thoroughly drenched with the cold rain of 
the preceding night. Almost before one could realize 
it there were six tents pitched in cane such as I had not 
seen before. Needless to add, the ladies had everything 
shipshape in short order, and camp life didn’t seem so 
bad after all. But it must not be supposed that the 
ladies are admitted on these occasions for convenience; 
on the contrary, they handle the rifle equally as well 
as they manipulate a venison steak, and are thorough 
woodswomen. I have reason to know that at least one 
of them is umexcelled, for on one occasion when I and 
my chum were hopelessly lost she piloted us safely to 
camp after wandering several hours in heavy cane. We 
had quite an army of bearhounds, and the first three 
days were devoted exclusively to bruin; and needless 
to add, we rolled in bear meat for more thah a week, 
for the first day out crowned our outing a howling suc- 
cess. We succeeded in a bay a fine, large 
black bear which was killed by Mr. Evans, one of the 
local sportsmen, through whose courtesy I secured the 
hide; and the yarns I have told since my return about 
how I killed it would fill a large book. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





The next day, bright and early, found me on a stand 
in a strange and secluded spot, and the dogs heading 
directly my way. Being somewhat of a tenderfoot, and 
never before having encountered quite so large and vi- 
cious an animal as a bear, I must confess that I felt 
“kinder curious” as the dogs came nearer and nearer, 
till I could hear the cane cracking under the awful tread 
of this huge beast, as he came through the wilderness. 
One of the party in close proximity to me claims to 
have seen me making earnest efforts to ascend the top- 
most height of a small tree near by, but I am confident 
he exaggerated the true situation to some extent, though 
had I then known that it was a panther instead of a 
bear I am not so sure but that I might have discovered 
this little tree to be most conveniently located. For- 
tunately, however, for the panther (or for me), he sud- 
denly changed his course and put back into the cane, 
just before reaching the open glade in which I was 
so anxiously waiting. 

We were unsuccessful in bringing to bay another bear, 
though we forced more than one to protect his hide from 
the taxidermist by swimming the Tallahatchie River; so 
after the third day we unanimously decided to devote 
the remainder of our stay to stocking our larders with 
venison. It was an easy mark to start a deer within 
half a mile of our camp; but most of us preferred 
still-hunting. The weather was delightfully cool, and 
daybreak each morning found us scattered over the feed- 
ing grounds and anxiously awaiting the gay and festive 
buck. We were rarely disappointed on the evening’s 
round-up, and each day brought fresh venison into camp. 
One bright morning just before breaking up camp I 
saw a monster panther, some 3ooyds. distant, endeavor- 
ing to capture a small doe which had been wounded a 
few moments before. In my anxiety to add this valuable 
rug to my parlor floor I overlooked the fact that I had 
in hand a .44 Marlin of the latest pattern, and instead 
of elevating the sights and taking chances on a long 
shot, I at once set forth at breakneck speed toward the 
spot. Of. course the panther quietly slunk away into 
the heavy cane, and I was left to meditate on the science 
of running down large game. On my relating this little 
experience on my return to camp that afternoon, some of 
the boys were unkind enough to suggest that it was 
probably a large fox squirrel. I resented this insinuation 
most vigorously, on the ground that it would in the 
natural order of things have been absolutely impossible 
for my vision to have become so distorted and my im- 
agination so vivid as to manufacture a very large panther 
out of an ordinary old, everyday fox squirrel. 

Our record at the end of ten days stood 1 bear and 8 
deer, to say nothing of all kinds of smaller game, with 
which this country abounds. We were not without our 
little camera, and our friend Mr. A. V. Lane took some 
beautiful snap shots at different stages, but as they are 
still in process of development I am unable to inclose 
them with this. In our daily rambles we had the good 
fortune to meet quite a number of jolly sportsmen from 
various sections of the country, among whom were 
Mr. Oliver Clay and Capt. Ban McKee, of Mississippi. 
As bear hunters these two gentlemen are without a 
peer, unless it be the great and only Bob Bobo, whose 
reputation is so well known that comment is unnecessary. 
There were also the Messrs. Matthews and party, of 
Tennessee, whose camp was located on Tallahatchie 
River, about seven miles distant from us, and about the 
same distance in another direction was the camp of Mr. 
Joseph Aycock, a most charming conversationalist as 
well as an accomplished musician. And last, but by no 
means least, Capt. James L. Bradford, of New Orleans, 
was at the same time only about six miles listant. Capt. 
Bradford is the envied possessor of Buck Ranche, and 
therefore needs no introduction to the readers of 
Forest AND STREAM, as mention has frequently ap- 
peared in these columns of the genuine hospitality with 
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short time. The feeding grounds were excellent and 
the ducks abundant, and the large consignments which 
Brother” Lane and I made to our friends in Chicago 
and New Orleans were distinct evidences of the rare 
sport furnished us on the many lakes to be found 
throughout that part of the State. 
Wa ter S. GANONG. 





Podgers’s Commentaries. 


San Francisco, Jan. 10.—I have just finished readin 
the last number of the Forest anD STREAM, and as 
laid it down and relit my pipe I fell into a fit of moral- 
izing, and asked myself whether the natural instincts of 
man are not savage, as illustrated by the apparent delight 
taken in the stories of your contributors in recounting 
the number of deer and birds that have fallen to their 
guns. I can never bring my mind to shooting a deer. 
I once owned a pair, which were caught young and do- 
mesticated, and were the pets of my childhood—affection- 
ate little things that were my playfellows, and trotted 
after me to the schoolhouse door and came regularly 
to meet me when school was over. As we grew up to- 
gether their devotion and affection never wavered, until 
one day, when taking their usual run in the woods close 
to the village, a man calling himself a sportsman shor 
them both, giving as an excuse that he supposed them 
wild, although both were provided with collars and bells. 
From that day to this I have never but once essayed 
to shoot a deer. 

But what a bundle of inconsistencies is man! All my 
sympathies end with the gun. The weakness for the rod 
remains as devotedly as ever. I have read somewhere 
the assertion. of a scientist that fish are insensible to 
pain, and have hugged that flattering unction to my soul; 
and there would seem to be some truth in the theory, 
for do we not experience cases often where the fish 
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has first parted the line, and with the hook still in his 
mouth essays another bite? And I have seen a shark 
after being caught and, his belly ripped open, thrown 
back again, swim alongside the boat and grab at a 
iece of flesh thrown over, with his entrails trailing be- 
ind. So my conscience smites me not, and especially 
when I am landing a big trout or trying conclusions 
with a 20lb. salmon. 

I confess that I do occasionally take a day off with 
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which the Captain’s guests are always greeted, and he 
who has not had the good fortune to visit Buck Ranche 
and its surroundings knows not the pleasure of a “touch 
of real high life” in a Mississippi wilderness. All the 
aloresaid gentlemen broke camp and joined our little 
party except Capt. Bradford, and our misfortune in not 
securing him, too, was due to no lack of effort on our 
part, but failure of our emissary to deliver our invita- 
tion. 

To make a long story short, we broke camp about 
Nov. 25, after having consumed so much venison and 
bear meat that we were locking horns and climbing 
trees till civilization was again sighted. Every one 
was happy and glad he went, and | am very much in 
hope that something may happen to detain me in Missis- 
sippi again about the same time next November. In 
drawing the curtain on this camp hunt, I wigh to add 
that I have never seen duck shooting: quite so good 
as we found it in northwest Mississippi during Novem- 
ber and December. It was an easy mark to bag more 
than we could carry of those large mallards in a very 


the mallards and canvasbacks; but therein comes a con- 
cession to the epicurean weakness and appetite. But I 
do not go in for extended slaughter. I never shoot 
more than I want, and generally not so many, and not 
always from choice. The birds themselves have views 
of their own on that question, all of which inconsisten- 
cies, I fear, utterly destroy my character as a philanthro- 
pist and a sympathizer with the birds and animals. 
draw the line at the birds and animals named, but I do 
not include all. There are exceptions, and my sports- 
men friends may whang away at such table delicacies 
as wildcats and skunks without incurring remonstrance 
from me; and I shall continue to read the stories of fish 
and fishing in the Forest anp StrEAM with unabated 
interest. Friends can borrow my guns, as I do not take 
them to bed-with me now as I once did (metaphorically), 
but no man can touch my fishing rods, not even “mine 
uncle” in my direst straits, who so kindly takes con- 
tracts to keep the months out of our winter overcoats 
during the heated term. 

I call guns and fishing rods my jewelry, and I never 
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miss flatténing my nose against the show windows of 
the gun stores that I pass in my morning walk down 
town. If the spirft of evil ever tempts me to steal, it is 
this class of gems that will be missed. What offers a 
greater temptation than the display of the show window 
of the dealer in “sporting tackle’? And how cheap 
everything seems by comparison with prices a few years 
ago. I remember paying $25 for my first split-bamboo, 
and now that amount will buy five as good. And how 
dainty and tempting they look, and what jewelry equal 
to those beautiful reels? 

In one window a dealer displayed a lot of trunk rods. 
I know he did it just to aggravate me. I did not need 
a trunk rod. I had at home rods innumerable; yet no 
young woman ever envied the possession of a love of a 
bonnet in a milliner’s window more than I one of those 
rods. But day after day I resisted, for I am not rolling 
in wealth. In this frame of mind I was turning from 
the window, and stumbled over a friend also staring 
in the window. “Hello, Charley, what are you doing 
here?” 

“What am I doing? I was looking at those little trunk 
rods, and resisting the temptation to buy one, although 
I have rods and rods at home, and can’t get away to 
go fishing once a year.” 

“Well,” said I, “here is a pair of us. Let us put our 
heads together and see if we can’t make $5 each extra 
in some way. We are both newspaper men and yachts- 
men—let us each write something to-day for the Exam- 
iner. 

We did, and each owns one of those trunk rods to add 
to the collection, and which we will probably get an 
opportumtty to use—the Lord only knows when—al- 
though trout streams galore are to. be found within two 
hours’ ride of the city. But I put mine together occa- 
sionally of a Sunday, go out in the back yard, make 
casts and in imagination fill a 1olb. creel, and in that way 
get my money’s worth. ; 

What an exasperating condition of things it is to have 
that “off” leg chained to the desk, and see your friends 
coming home from a day's shoot with a bag full of 
canvasbacks and mallards, or half a dozen salmon, and 
you not able to steal off for a day. And such bags 
as the boys are making! The season here has been 
exceptionably good. The markets are overflowing with 
an excess of supply of ducks, geese, quail and snipe. The 
market shooters are getting in their deadly work, snaring 
and trapping with impunity. We have game and fish 
wardens, it is true; but they make a farce of doing their 
duty. In consequence all sorts of devices are at work 
to destroy. Men go about the streets with backloads 
of game, offering it from house to house. There are 
days when canvasbacks sell at 40 cents a pair,and mallards 
for 25 cents; quail and English snipe at 50 cents a 
dozen; honkers 30 cents, and so on. And yet there are 
people who will pay 75 cents for a skeleton chicken 
with a breastbone like the fin keel of the present day 
freak, rather than indulge in the toothsome canvasback 
at half the money. They are usually the same class of 
people who drench themselves with genuine mineral 
spring water made in the basement of the drug shop, 
instead of drinking pure nature claret at 50 cents the 
gallon. 

Speaking of fishing, it is a wonder to me that an 
Englishman will take himself off to Norway and come 
home happy if he has taken half a dozen salmon in sev- 
eral weeks’ persistent fishing, when in the same time 
and at no greater expense he could come to California 
and have such fishing as he never dreamed of. All along 
the coast, wherever a river reaches the sea, at certain 
seasons the salmon run in by the thousands, and a couple 
of hours’ ride lands you on the banks or at Santa Cruz, 
just below us. Open sea fishing from a boat is rare sport, 
provided the fisherman has confidence in his stomach 
and can keep his boots from rising to the occasion. 
The “swells of ocean” have no respect for the swells 
of the city, with the result that the salmon themselves 
are fed instead of becoming food. It is astonishing in 
such cases how the fisherman loses his interest in pis- 
catorial pursuits, and how much greater his admiration 
for the sea would be viewed from the shore. Man may 
propose, but the stomach indisposes. PopGers. 


The Chestnut Ridge 


And Along its Foot,—XI. 


Dr. WiLtiAM Fiber, a native of Somerset, in the 
Ridge region, in the preface to his book, ‘‘Periscopics,” 
1854, says: “The primitive piety and politics of my na- 
tive mountains are, to my thoughts, the very blood and 
breath of their life. I wish they had a portraiture an- 
swering to their worth. I suppose somebody will be 
born in time for this use, but till his advent those who 
have the sense that feels this want must wait and wish.” 
I am sorry that the anticipated “somebody” has not 
yet appeared, though a whole generation has passed 
away since the Doctor wrote. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat severe characteriza- 
tion of the mountaineers by Dr. Jackson, as I quoted in 
my seventh article in this series, there were numbers 
of estimable and excellent men among them; fully as 
high a percentage as was to be found elsewhere. Still 
those who live isolated lives and commune much with 
themselves become more or less odd and angular, and 
are entitled to stand in the ranks of the “peculiar people.” 

I recall some queer specimens of the genus Ridger. 
One of them was a little old fellow who was a combina- 
tion of the canal boatman and farmer. A personal pe- 
culiarity of his which I remember was that he was blind 
of one eye and wore a pair of spectacles that had but one 
lens, and the lens came over the blind eye. It is related 
that once when he fell over a wheelbarrow on the street 
he-took off his spectacles to see what he had fallen over. 
He. was a great controversialist on Scriptural subjects, 
and when being hot pressed his opponent quoted St. 
Paul as against him, he replied, “Dear man, no! St. 
Paul wasn’t the man he ought to be. Dear man, no; 
whew!” this last being a prolonged half whistle, as 

Hamlet would say, a “windy suspiration of forced 
breath.” In this estimation of the great Apostle he dif- 
fered from the fine old Somerset man, Gen. Ogle, whose 
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character is excellently drawn by Dr. Elder. Gen. Ogle 
was famous in his day, a,member of the State and na- 
tional legislatures for forty years. He, his son and his 
grandson had the peculiar honor of representing in suc- 
céssion their district in-Congress. On one occasion the 
General sent his compliments by a dying friend to St. 
Paul, with the assurance that he approved his writings 
generally, and entertained for himself as a man the high- 
est regard, affection and esteem.” This, I think, was a 
unique act. I wonder if*the message was delivered; and 
if so what St. Paul thought of it. 

But Gen. Ogle deserves a more extended notice. He 
was a man of commanding presence, of great eloquence, 
and of a ready, homely, trenchant wit. His control. over 
his rude constituency was almost absolute. His style 
of oratory was exactly fitted to the level of his hearers. 
“My dear fellows,” said he, in the course of a speech, 
“you don’t understand it, but it is as clear as light to the . 
children of light that the Lord reigneth and the devil’s 
a fool. Stretch yourselves up into the light. If you go 
nosing about in the dirt for a living and dozing in the 
mud for enjoyment the shadow of a leaf will hide the 
whole heaven from your sight. Idiets and drivelers 
think the world is coming to an end when worn-out 
forms and worn-out things are blown up; but such 
dotards are but first cousins to the beast that perishes. 
Such cattle have about the same right to scratch their 
heads for anything there is in them as so many mon- 
keys, and very likely will make as much by the operation. 
Of all people in the world, fools have the least sense, 
and the best way is as good as any; and when I was a boy 
I discovered that nothing less than too much is plenty. 
That’s the difference between a man of faith and the 
snobs that do all their traveling in a treadmill.” I have 
ventured to quote these few passages, taken a little out 
of their connections, both to illustrate the manner of 
Gen. Ogle and the style of public speaking that used to 
take with our fathers. 

T well recall another of the old-timers of our neck of 
woods who was somewhat of an oddity. One of his 
queer observations deserves to be put on record. He 
was a genuine Pennsylvania Dutchman, a man of con- 
siderable wealth, and a pillar in the church of which 
he was a member. When he was called upon to sub- 
scribe something toward putting up a liehtning rod 
on the church, inasmuch as it was thought the spire 
offered a specially attractive point for the subtle fluid, 
he refused, saying, “It is the Lord’s house, and if he 
wants to t’under on it, let him t’under on it.” Sure enough 
the Lord did “‘t’under” on it: it was struck by lightning 
and considerably damaged: but I presume the honest 
old Dutchman considered the loss was the Lord's alone. 

The early settlers on the Apalachian ranges in Penn- 
sylvania—that is to say, the Alleghanies, the Laurel 
Hill and the Chestnut Ridoe—were generally a patient, 
laborious, earnest race. There were of course among 
them, as in every community, some who were rather off 
color; but with these we need have nothing to do. The 
hillsides were and still to a great extent are covered 
with dense forests, and to clear away the timber and open 
up their farms, to build their humble cabins, and to fence 
and cultivate their rude fields, occupied most of their 
energies. Schools and books were for a long time practi- 
cally unknown. They lived at remote distances from each 
other, so that much social intercourse was impossible. 
Yet they had frequent occasions for meetings—flax- 
scutchings, wood-choppings, log-rollings, house-rais- 
ings and corn-huskings. They made the most of these 
opportunities, and all the neighbors for miles around 
were invited, and they all made it a point to be present. 
Whatever the nature of the gathering, it invariably ended 
with a “frolic’—that is, a dance and general merry-mak- 
ing. The “fiddler” was an important character in the 
early settlements, and his art was in frequent requisi- 
tion. 

“A blessing on the cheery gang 

Wha dearly love a jig or sang, 

And never think o’ right or wrang 
By square and rule, 

But as the clegs o” feeling stang, 
Are wise or fool!” 


The means of growing rich in those days were very 
limited. Stephen Girard, ~ith his 8,000,000 or 10,- 
000,000, stood through a generauon as the grand mogul 
of wealth. In these days of Vanderbilts, Astors and 
Rockefellers he would scarcely be noticed. Things are 
only relatively great or small. The Ridger was com- 
pelled by his environment to a life of toil and frugality. 
His fields, the forests and the streams furnished him 
with the bulk of his necessaries. Whatever superfluity 
he might have was bartered at the country store for the 
few groceries he needed and the items of clothing which 
his own flock or flax patch did not supply. Tailor-made 
clothes were highly prized, and coats and hats were 
handed down as heirlooms from father to son. This 
frugality extended rigorously to the use of ammunition. 
There was then little reckless firing of guns. The prac- 
ticing marksman selected for his target a tree or a stump, 
such that he could afterward cut out the flattened bul- 
lets and mould them over‘again. Bullets and fixed am- 
munition could not then be bought as now, but every 
man was obliged to mould his own bullets. I very well 
remember my father’s ladle and bullet moulds, the latter 
looking something like a modern nut-cracker, by which 
one bullet at a time could be cast. Moulded in this way, 
every bullet had a long neck to it, which had to be cut 
off with a knife. Bullet-making was thus a slow and 
tedious performance, and few shots were recklessly 
thrown away. All guns were then muzzleloaders, few of 
them double-barreled; yet the advance by percussion 
caps upon the old-time flint-locks was so great that any 
further improvement in firearms was for a long time 
unthought of. I remember that my father had in his 
small “armory” a flint-lock rifle and a flint-lock horse- 
pistol, the latter, I believe, a relic of the war of 1812. The 
pistol, which was intended to be carried in a holster by 
a “horse marine,” from its size and weight was entitled 
to rank with the heavy artillery. It required a strong 
man to hold it out at length and fire it with any steadi- 
ness or precision of aim. 

In these observations I have tried to delineate the 
character and manners of our fathers, so far as my own 
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recollections and my reading go. To one looking back 
to those days of simplicity, there seems to hang over 
them a haze as of Indian summer, as though they were 
filled with romance and enjoyment; but in the passing 
they were no doubt heavy and dull and»trying enough. 
But we honor the memory of the pioneers because they 
were patient and patrioti¢, hopeful and undaunted, in 
spite of their labors, their privations and their daily 
perils. T. J. CHapman. 
PrrtssurG, Pa. 


Alatuyal History. 
The Red Squirrel Again. 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl., Jan. #9.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The red squirrel’s portrait seems to be getting a pretty 
thorough retouching in Forest AND STREAM just now, 
thanks to your correspondents. 

Whichever way we may view it, it is certainly a very 
interesting subject. 

What a pleasing reflection if some of those corre- 
spondents who only look upon our’ nimble rover as 
“vermin,” “buccaneer,” “Ishmael,” etc., would be imbued 
with a little of that kindly spirit exhibited by “Hermit,” 
whose contribution on the subject in Forest AND 
StreEAM of last week reads like a page from Thoreau! 

Well do I know the squirrel’s frequent transgres- 
sions, particularly a penchant for robbing birds’ nests. 
But how about the bluejay, the crow, the various hawks, 
the owls, the eagles, the shrike, the pet cat of the house- 
hold, the small boy, and many an old boy, who frequently 
lean in the same direction? I, for one, prefer to deal 
gently with the red squirrel. Fain would I begrudge his 
joyous existence. The old woods surrounding my native 
village in western New York, with its loved memories 
of boyhood days, would seem indeed empty and forlorn 
without the presence of these sprightly little animals. 

For a certain pessimistic correspondent who designates 
our clean, beautiful red rover as “vermin,” I have only 
a world of pity. He would exterminate one of the droll- 
est, most interesting and niost picturesque of little wood 
creatures. 

The red squirrel’s reputation as a pilferer is of a high 
order, and he sustains it well. But he goes about it i? 
such an artistic, audacious, droll manner as to excite 
our admiration and wonder more than our wrath. One 
fall my brother and I gathered several bushels of but- 
ternuts and spread them on the roof of the woodshed to 
dry. A week later we noticed, with considerable trepi- 
dation, that' our nuts were disappearing in some man- 
ner, as large, bare places here and there attested. Who 
was the depredator? Putting this and that together, we 
finally centered on the red squirrel, roving specimens 
of which occasionally strayed away from the nearest 
woods to visit the village.’ While we were not loath to 
divide our spoil with him, yet when it came to the ques- 
tion of the major portioh, opposition set in. A few 
days later, while we were, engaged in that pleasant (?) 
occupation, wood sawing, under a large apple tree stand- 
ing beside the shed, we heard a slight noise above us, 
and looked up just in time to perceive a red squirrel 
run along a limb and land on the shed, where he quickly 
singled out a nut and started on his return. Instead of 
taking the tree route he ran down the shed, and with 
the greatest audacity came toward us. He passed me 
within a few feet, gained the woodpile with a leap, and 
with a few flirts of his tai! ran along the entire length 
of five cords and then to the ground again. Having 
recovered from his astonishment, my brother gave chase 
—through the yard, across the street, through a neigh- 
bor’s garden and then into a pasture, where, with an- 
other defiant flirt of his tail, reddy gained a great oak, 
and the race was ended.’ He made a gallant dash for 
liberty, and I felt like cheering him. But never did 
a squirrel give fuller vent'to his derision than upon this 
occasion. He exhausted all the snickers, chatters, laugh- 
ter and jests in the whole squirrel category. His tri- 
umph was complete. And he further celebrated the event 
by ensconcing himself on a prominent limb, beyond 
reach of sticks and stones, and with his tail conforming 
to the curve of his back proceeded calmly to shell his 
nut and begin the sawing process. 

After this occurrence we missed him from the neigh- 
borhood, probably from the fact that shortly afterward 
his rendezvous was discovered by chance. One of the 
neighbors had occasion to clean out the attic of his barn, 
where, strewn about, he found a bushel or more of nuts. 
many of which were rifled. Entrance was effected 
through a large knothole tunder the eave. T. M 











Wild Dogs of Juan Fernandez. 


Cart. Dewar, the English yachtsman, in his Voyage 
of the Nyanza gives an interesting description of Juan 
Fernandez as it is to-day, and says that the wild animals 
on the island are goats, cats and dogs. Speaking of 
the dogs, Dewar says: “They are a kind of mastiff, 
descended from some which were turned loose by the 
Spanish for the purpose of keeping down the goats.” 
The history of this race of dogs is a curious one. 

This island was discovered by .‘ernandez in 1563, and 
on his second visit the discoverer turned ashore a few 
goats. These animals being undisturbed, increased 
rapidly,.and by the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the island was well’ stocked. The buccaneers of 
that period going through the Straits or around the 
Horn for a raid on Spaftish shipping and coast towns 
arrived in the Pacific with their vessels in a crazy ‘con- 
dition and crews scurvy stricken. Fernandez was the 
first landfall tried for by these rovers, being well clear 
of the coast and giving them a chance to put vessels and 
crews in condition before proceeding to business. The 
goats’ flesh was very acceptable; the old journals say 
that it was equal to good mutton, and salted down made 
good sea store. After a time the Spaniards realized 
what this open market was doing for their coast, and 
the dog idea followed. Lord Anson reached Fernandez 
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in June, 1741, and the journal of his voyage has this to 
say of the dogs; 

“The great numbers of goats, which, former writers 
described to have been found u~on this island, are at 
present very much diminished. The Spaniards being 
informed of the advantages which the buccaneers and 
privateers drew from the provisions which goats’ flesh 
here furnished them with, they have endeavored to ex 
tirpate the breed, thereby to deprive their enemies of 
this relief. For this purpose they have put on shore 
great numbers of large dogs, which have increased apace 
and have destroyed all the goats in the accessible parts 
of the country.” 

Don Antonio de Ulloa, a captain in the Spanish navy, 
while in command of a Spanish man-of-war, visited 
Fernandez soon after Lord Anson sailed (in fact, the 
Spaniard was looking for Centurion, Anson’s flagship), 
and gives the Spanish side of the dog story; 

“Here are many dogs of different species, particularly 
of the greyhound kind. The dogs owe their origin to 
a colony sent thither not many years ago by the pres- 
ident of Chili and viceroy of Peru, in order totally to 
exterminate the goats, that any pirates or ships of the 
enemy might not here be furnished with provisions.” 

Ulloa also says: “A great singularity is also observ- 
able in the dogs of this island, namely. that they never 
bark. We caught some of them and brought them on 
board, but they never made any noise until joined with 
some tame dogs, and then indeed they began to imi- 
tate them, but in a strange manner, as if learning a 
thing not natural to them.” 

I believe that the dog in a wild state does not bark, 
being a genuine still-hunter. How many generations 
were required to enable these Spanish dogs to pass 
from a state of semi-civilization to one of total wilder 
ness is not now known. Ulloa while at Fernandez in 
1741, in writing of the dogs, says they were sent here 
“not many years ago.” Dampier was on the island 
in 1681 and ‘again in 1684; commenting on the immense 
numbers of goats, he makes no mention of dogs. Sel- 
kirk was on the island from 1704 to 1709, and if my 
remembrance of Robinson Crusoe is correct, reports no 
dogs. 

Judging from the numbers of dogs reported by Lord 
Anson, and the great decrease in goat supply, the orig- 
inal dog colony must have been planted on Fernandez 
not later than 1720. A. C. Srorr. 


Game Bag and Gan. 


Farmer and Sportsman Again. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

May I be permitted at this late date to recur to a 
brief discussion your New Hampshire contributor Von 
W. and I had respecting the country boy and his rela- 
tions to the fish and the game? 

Von W. wrote: “Your correspondent Mount Tom 
accuses a gentleman writing from Charlestown, N. H., 
of using the expression ‘those cussed boys.’ Now, as 
I know of no other correspondent from this village 
but myself, I protest against the quotation. ‘I deny the 
allegation and defy the allegator.’” 

Von W. is right. I misquoted him. What I really 
did say in referring to the destruction of game was this: 
“It is the cussed country boys.” What I ought to have 
said was this: “The last of Mr. Ames’s entertaining 
letters, ‘In the Maine Woods,’ leads me to say something 
which I have refrained from for a long while, and that is 
that this illegal destruction of game is not due to the 
visiting sportsman, but to the pure inherent ‘cussedness’ 
of the ignorant, envious country hoodlum.” (Forest 
AND STREAM, Feb. 25, 1892.) 

Or this: “Nor is the much-pitied and sympathized 
wia farmer's boy to be excluded from the list, for he is 
usually the chief of sinners. * * * Living out on the hills 
near the brooks, he usually spends his Sundays on them, 
catching anything that will bite as long as the season or 
the trout last, and driving in to the village tavern in 
the evening to sell those which are above the legal size, 
and I suppose eating the little ones at home, as they 
do the small potatoes!” (Forrest anp STREAM, May 109, 
1894.) 

Few people knew until they were told not long ago 
by hunters of the Middle West, that when the thou- 
sands of sportsmen, with repeating rifles, revolvers and 
blood-thirsty hounds, go up into Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota they kill nothing. They just pass hats 
full of money around among the farmers and pick 
huckleberries. It is the same old story from Maine 
to the Rocky. Mountains, and from the mountains to 
the coast. The mossbacks with their hoes and 
their young ones with their pitchforks have killed all 
the game. 

In referring to us, why do sportsmen so often use 
disrespectful names? Why not call us what we are? 
We are not ashamed of being farmers. Why do you 
so often call us natives, as you would the savages of a 
heathen land? You always refer to yourselves as gen- 
tlemen. Is it because there is more illiteracy in the 
country than in the cities? or because you wish to show 
the disrespect you have for us? This comes along often 
enough, together with the bad behavior of some sports- 
men, to retard the feeling of friendship that must exist 
between sportsmen and farmers if the former expect 
to use our farms for a play-ground. 

One writing from Boston says, in referring to a trout 
stream which some Boston sportsmen had purchased, 
that if a-country boy caught a trout out of that stream 
again he would have to steal it. At that time there were 
farmers who tried to understand how it was that these 
boys would be thieves for fishing in a brook that did 
not belong to them, «and that the city sportsmen that 
fished their streams at will and visited their orchards, 
their berry and melon patches, and if remonstrated with 
jumped the fence and told them to go to hades, were 
“gentlemen,” always “gentlemen.” It seems that some 
people think that a shiny shirt front, alligator shoes 
and superfluous airs are.what makes a gentleman. 
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A few years ago, when the Iowa Legislature enacted 
the hunters’ trespass law, sportsmen and city editors 
could not say enough about the farmers that was dis- 
respectful. The State Game Commissioner, or the can- 
didate for that office, advised sportsmen to pay no at- 
tention to that law. A sportsman in Chicago, in re- 
ferring to it, said that when farmers got together to 
legislate, the laws they enacted had more “perpetration 
than penetration in them.” Yet that law has done more 
for the protection and increase of game in this State 
than all other game laws put together. The rural leg- 
islators of this State have governed it in such a way 
that any State in the Union might be proud of Iowa's 
public institutions. She has not a dollar of bonded in- 
debtedness, and has had to hang but four of her citi- 
zens. No one need be ashamed of Iowa; how is it with 
some States that are governed by the broad-minded 
citizens of the cities? 

Last fall Mr. H. S. Dulog, in telling of a hunt that 
he took in northwestern Colorado during the season, 
said that there were plenty of does and fawns, but no 
bucks, the latter haVing been completely exterminated. 
He tells how he opened fire at a solidly bunched and 
swiftly running band of antelope, killing two’ of .the 
band—one more than the law allowed. He thinks he 
killed the two antelope at one shot. Now a pot-hunting 
farmer might have a very good excuse for shooting into 
a band of antelope under those conditions, but a gentle- 
man sportsman has none. Being equally interested 
with Mr. Dulog as to the welfare of the game in the 
Western mountains, I would be glad to know if he paid 
the fine. Then after telling how the tourist hotels sent 
“gentlemen” from all over the country into the moun- 
tains, and of the club houses at different places, he says, 
“But owing .to the butcher-like and law-breaking ten- 
dencies of its rural population the game is doomed.” 

Now I like Mr. Dulog. I think he is a good sports- 
man. I enjoy reading his communications, but why, 
why, why, under the heavens, why, why in thunder 
could he not have gone into the mountains, and after 
his hunt have written about it without giving the farmers 
a kick. 

According to his own tell, the: mountains were full 
of farmers’ game, pot-hunters’ game!. But the gentle- 
men sportsmen’s game had all been shot out. Why did 
he not say that sportsmen from Berlin, Paris, London. 
Boston and New York, and the cities between them and 
Colorado had been huntine throughout the whole sum- 
mer all through that section until there was scarcely 
a head of horned game left in that whole mountain 
region, and when it came time to hunt and the farmers 
went in they had to take the little end of it, the same as 
they do of everything else up in New Hampshire? 

I suppose Mr. Dulog felt like kicking something. 
but why did he not kick his curbstone or his rifle that 
had been killing illegal game? I suppose he had too 
much respect for dogs to kick them, se he kicked the 
farmers. 

I am patiently waiting for some broad-minded but 
unsuccessful hunter to give the reason why he could 
get no horned heads in the Jackson’s Hole country 
late this fall. Will it be the brutish farmer? There are 
some “true sportsmen” that would wholly ignore the 
fact that a “General from New York,” a “Judge” from 
somewhere else, and a “Lord from London,” with a 
party of 100 men and between 200 and 300 pack horses, 
were hunting there this fall. 

Podgers, of San Franciseo, says: “With all due re- 
spect for the popular idea that this world was made 
especially for the granger, and all things that militate 
against his sole interest must be sat upon and abolished, 
he being the Lord's anointed, I have the temerity to 
declare it is my firm belief and opinion that a more 
selfish, illiberal and narrow-minded specimen of man- 
kind than this same class does not exist. If he had 
his way he would burn, sink and destroy every bird and 
object that pecked a few grains off his fields. I have 
seen this sweet specimen of all the moral virtues (if 
you believe the newspapers and accept their own opin- 
ions of themselves) sowing grain soaked in strychnine 
in his grape patch to poison quail and the singing birds 
that had the aydacity to peck at a few grapes. He sadly 
needs such disciplining to bring, him to a realizing 
sense of what constitutes his share of the things the 
Lord intended as much for birds and beasts as for him.” 

The above is what a “brother sportsman” says in dis- 
cussing game interests in a sporting paper. Is it true? 
Are his expressions those of a gentleman? Not one 
word from beginning to end is true. Does it indicate 
that the writer is a broad-minded man? Such insults 
do not tend to make good feelings between farmers 
and sportsmen, but have a tendency to prop up the bars 
if a sportsman is on the other side trying to get them 
down. Podgers has seen a farmer sowing poisoned 
grain to kill the birds were eating his grapes, and he 
places all farmers at the bottom of the human race. In 
Chicago and other cities human. beings put out the eyes 
of their little children, and break and deform their 
limbs that they may grow up to be good beggars. If 
in consequence of this I were publicly to place all 
people living in cities at the bottom of the human family 
I think it would be a good indication that there was a 
pretty small lump of gray matter within my skull; that 
I was narrow across my shoulders; that they slanted 
from my ears down, and that I was built on the narrow- 
gauge principle from my feet up. 

have seven cherry trees and I have never eaten a 
meal of cherries from those trees because the birds 
take them as soon as they begin to turn red. I don't 
destroy the birds and I know of no farmer that does: 
yet it has been but a few weeks since I have seen town 
boys with airguns shooting song birds. 

A small flock of quail can do much damage in a short 
time in a vineyard; not so much by what they would 
eat as by what they would destroy. When a farmer sees 
the effect of his labor destroved either by quail, hawks, 
skunks or other like means so as to lessen the comforts 
and advantages of his familv, it is his duty to his family, 
to the community in which he lives, and to his Maker 
to stop that destruction. Podgers’s keen intellect, that 
expanded and grew fertile among the debris and gases 
of the streets, alleys and sewers of a large city, holds 
in contempt a man who thinks more of his family than 
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of a covey of quail. He places “fun” above the com- 
forts of a home; why? Becaus> in a “little while he 
wants the “fun” of running his coat tails off in trying to 
get out there ahead of some other sportsman, that he 
may have the enjoyment of wounding, tearing and 
pounding them to death with powder and shot. This 
is what makes the farmer a cold-blooded, narrow- 
minded, despised brute, and the city sportsman a “gen- 
tleman.” God made rattlesnakes, centipedes and pole- 
cats, and when they interfere with the peace and wel- 
fare of the farmer he is expected to kill them; why? 
Because in doing the same thing there would be no 
“fun” for Podgers. 

I suppose that sportsmen made the great blue heron 
that they are now exterminating up in Maine, for now 
and then taking a fish from a trout stream, as do also 
the kingfisher, fish-hawk and several other kinds of 
birds.. Why are they doing so? To save a few trout 
to have fun with in killing them. There is nothing selfish 
in human nature, and especially sportsmanship. Oh, no. 
The great blue heron, in my estimatnon, is One of the 
grandest of American birds. If I could not see these 
noble birds along the wild shores of the forest lake or 
river, watch and hear the kingfisher in its flight, and 
see the fish-hawk dive beneath the water, but little of 
the charm of a fishing trip would remain for me. 

Farmers are not destroying the game in this country, 
and that assertion which is now and then made by 
sportsmen is untrue. It is hunters, dogs:and guns that 
are doing this thing, and the hunters that will spend 
from $50 to $500 in going to distant places, and in a short 
time kill hundreds of heads of game, can be relied upon 
as having a hand in its being wiped out of existence at 
home. I do not know of a farmer that owns a hunting 
dog, yet you cannot go into a city or town in this 
Western country without tumbling over those kinds of 
dogs. 

My experience leads me to believe that one may 
travel from the daisy-covered hills of New England 
and the Currituck marshes in the East to the golden-rod 
prairies of the West. and from the prairies to the moun- 
tains, and from the mountains to the sea; one may wan- 
der from the Chilkoot Pass and the mastodon pastures 
in the distant North to the turkey roosts in Texas, and 
when he has met with twenty hunters one may possibly 
be a farmer. ; 

Farmers love the birds and the game around them 
for the wild life and beauty they see in them. Sports- 
men love them for the fun they can have in taking their 
lives from them. The farmer side of my nature is more 
humane, generous, manly and sympathetic than the 
svorting side of it, yet I glory in both, and can hold 
both sides up to the view of any class of people in this 
land or any other without a blush. 

I started out to make a little explanation to brother 
Von, but I see that I have sprawled very much all over 
the country—and still live. 

It may be that I owe brother Von an apology. I 
hardly see how. But if he will accept of one I will ex- 
tend it with more grace and good feeling than could 
hardly be expected to come from an “alligator.” 

Mount Tom. 


In the Rockies.— II. 


A four weeks’ hunt in the Rocky Mountains as narrated by Dr. 
David McReynolds and written by Alfred B. Wingfield. 


(Concluded from page \%.) 





Ir was now the 26th of October, and it had been sev- 
eral days since Calloway killed his magnificent elk. The 
boys had hunted with great zeal, but they had made a 
solemn pledge among themselves not to kill a female or 
young animal on the trip, and they had been unsuccess- 
ful in bringing to bag any more bulls. However, Wilson 
succeeded the next day in killing a fine blecktail buck, 
which weighed nearly 3oolbs. and had a beautiful head. 
This, in some measure, compensated for the loss of 
the shot on the elk. Several cow and calf elk had been 
seen, but not fired at, much to the credit of all con- 
cerned. This was Calloway’s regular hunting ground, 
and he could not afford to slaughter the game. Grouse 
shooting and fishing and unsuccessful bull hunting were 
beginning to grow irksome; so it was decided to move 
camp. 

Oct. 28, early in the morning, all hands commenced 
to pack and rope the packs on the horses, It had 
snowed about 2in. during the night, just enough to make 
it nasty walking. While Calloway was going over the 
cinching and adjusting the packs on some of the ob- 
streperous and evil-minded cayuses Scott Pierce picked 
up his .45-90 and said he would take a turn for exercise, 
and asked the outfit to wait for him. You know that is 
always the way; some one gets the notion of hunting 
just as the outfit is ready to move. 

Pierce walked rapidly and was soon in the neighbor- 
hood of the spot where the big bull had been killed. 
He stopped a moment, and. lo! over on a hill not a 
quarter of a mile away he heard the bugle-like notes of a 
bull blowing off his exhilaration at a high note. Pierce's 
heart jumped up in his throat and he trotted off toward 
the call at double-quick time. He was afraid the bull 
would be gone when he arrived; but he had not gone 
far when he heard another old bull bellowing defiance 
at his foe. Pierce stood paralyzed. He was all unstrung. 
That exchange of harmonics was too much for him. 
He knew not which way to go. Finally he chose the 
first bull, judging him to be somewhat nearer than the 
other, sped softly forward on the cushion of snow, and 
soon came into plain view of the game. The noble bull 
stood with bristling neck, and snorting defiance to his 
rival. Pierce walked up to within 125yds. of the animal 
by keeping a bunch of thick fir bushes between the bull 
and himself. ‘ 

And the quarry. The bull paid no attention to him. 
Pierce says it took him several minutes, “it seemed to 
him,” to adjust his Lyman sight. Finally he got it 
where he thought it ought to be, and leaning against 
a fir tree, took dead aim at the middle of the bull's 
body. The rifle roared and the bull jumped, turned 
and looked at him, trying to make him out. Pierce 


was excited, and in quick succession pumped four more 
Then the animal turned and tore down the hill, 


bullets. 
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clearing 1oft. at a leap. Pierce stood dazed. His game 
was gone. He went over to the spot where the bull had 
been, but not one drop of blood did he see. Disheart- 
ened, sick and disgusted he made his way back to the 
outfit. 

The horses were all packed, ready, and Calloway was 
not in good humor, but he was all aglow, as were all 
the others, when Pierce related his experience. The 
outfit moved up to the scene of the shooting, and the 
tracks were so plain that Calloway said he could kill 
that bull if the party was willing to camp again. All 
agreed, and while three of the men and Chang were 
looking for a suitable place Calloway, Isbell and Wilson 
took the bull’s trail. They followed over hills, down 
in cafions and across creeks, Calloway following the 
trail like a timber wolf. Finally both Wilson and Isbell 
gave out and sat down. They told Calloway to go on 
if he wanted to go further, and they would go back to 
camp. Calloway followed the bull about six miles and 
came up on him and killed him. He was another fine 
specimen. Calloway now retraced his steps, and finding 
camp, took Wilson and Isbell and returned to the 
game. They took several packhorses and brought out 
the head and all the meat. They were late that night 
getting back to camp, and got hung up in the fallen 
timber several times. Calloway says it was rough 
enough, and the other two men say it was too rough. 
They thought at one time that they could not get back 
to camp, but would have to lie out all night on the 
wet ground without a blanket to wrap around them. 
However, the moon finally saved them, as it gave them 
light to see how to get through the bad places. When 
they reached camp they found a hot supper waiting for 
them, as the almond-eyed celestial was mortally afraid 
of Calloway, and would have remained up all night if 
necessary. 

The Chinaman had been giving much trouble the past 
few nights in crawling into one of the white men’s tents 
after they were all asleep. Chang would get afraid 
when he heard a wolf howl, and would wrap his blankets 
around him and crawl in either Calloway’s or Dr. Mc- 
Reynolds's tent. In the morning they would find that 
they had slept all night with a Chinaman. Chang had 
been threatened so direfully that he was afraid to at- 
tempt it again. Upon this memorable night, however, 
the big log fire burning late into the night attracted 
a bald-faced owl, which perched directly over Chang's 
tent. Along about 2 in the morning the owl started— 
**Ha-ha-ha-whoo-whoo-a-whooa!” 

It was so loud that we were all awake in a moment. 
Calloway was worn out, but he could not help laughing 
as he said: “We shall have a visitor in a minute.” 
Hardly were the words out when Chang came crawling 
under the door-flap, which was tied securely on the 
inside. His eyes were about to pop out as he stammered 
out: “Debble! Debble! What he say?” Calloway said, 
in a serious tone: “Oh, he only said: ‘I want you! 
want youa!’” Chang squatted in one corner, moaning: 
“Oh, me joss; oh, me joss; debble know me left me 
joss!” He almost screamed when the ow! broke out 
afresh in its demoniacal laughter. He was so badly 
scared that Calloway was sorry for him and let him curl 
up in one corner of the tent and remain there the re- 
mainder of the night. It was explained by members of 
our party who had been living in the West among the 
Chinese for years that each Chinaman carries in his 
pocket a small image of wood or stone. He calls this 
image his joss. 

It was decided to remain in this camp for a few days 
and. then cross the divide and go over into the Soldier 
Mountains and try for sheep. The boys hunted hard 
to try, if possible, to secure a head of elk horns before 
leaving the woods. Two of the party already had good 
heads, as.Calloway had given the last head he killed to 
Wilson, who had hunted so hard with him, and the 
first head was drawn, by the favor of chance, by John 
Isbell. Calloway kept the large head himself, which 
was right, as he killed it, and he was taking his pay in 
what he killed. 

On the third day in this camp Scott Pierce killed a 
nice blacktail buck, and the next day John Isbell brought 
one in, both nice heads. Scott Pierce was much elated 
at his success, and it gave him confidence in himself 
again. By the way, I should have mentioned the fact 
that the reason Pierce missed his elk five shots in suc- 
cession was that he had run his Lyman sight up to 
350yds. and was shooting at 125yds.; so his balls afl 
went clear over the elk’s back. So much for being ex- 
cited and not having one’s sight marked so as to tell, 
at a glance, at what range one is shooting. 

As we all live and learn every day of our lives, I 
do not think it would be irrelevant of the subject to state 
how I have my rifles fixed and how I judge dis- 
tances. I have two rifles, a .40-70 and a_ .38-55, 
both Winchesters.* I have trained the sights on a 
staked rifle range where the distances were measured. 
I made a scratch on the left side of my Lyman rear 
sight at 100, 200, 300 and 4gooyds. I did not make the 
scratches until I had fired at least fifty shots, at dead rest, 
at each distance. Then I took the rifles to the gunsmith 
and had small figures 1, 2, 3 and 4 cut at the scratches 
made by my knife. Now when in the woods and I set 
my Lyman at No. 2 I am dead sure I would drive center 
at 200yds. if I held there. Distances are judged easily 
and accurately by comparison. I always think of our 
rifle range, and say to myself: “Now, is that the roo, 
200 or 300yd. flag?” and it takes me about the sixteenth 
part of a second to make up my mind which distance it 
is. Ifa person will mark off rooyds. between two famil- 
iar objects at home, and get the picture of those objects 
fastened in his, mind, he can easily double or treble or 
quadruple the distance by eye, and with astonishing ac- 
curacy. I am not giving a lecture on rifle shooting; 
but what is the use or consistency of a tenderfoot spend- 
ing several hundred dollars to take a Western trip after 
large game, then to get up to within 125yds. of an elk 
and shoot at him five times and never touch a hair? 
Would it not be more profitable for that person to spend 
$10 or $35 for cartridges used at home in training his 
rifle sights and in learning to use a rifle? 

Well, to finish with the hunt. It was now decided that 
no more game should be killed, as we had all the meat 
we could possibly pack out of the mountains on what 
horses we had, but that we would go over to the Soldier 


Mountains, whose tops were now white with snow, and 
try for sheep heads. 

We pulled up camp at break of day, and by sunrise 
were on the way. We crossed the divide “between 
Smoky Creek and South Boise River, and then crossed 
a small valley and began to ascend the mountains. It 
was a hard and laborious task totclimb those mountains 
with heavily laden packhorses, but by dividing up all 
the loads and making use of all the saddle horses as 
packers we finally reached a bench within 1,o00ft. or so 
of the summit. Here we made camp on a mountain 
stream and cooked and ate a hearty supper, as all hands, 
including Chang, were exceedingly hungry. 

Next morning we all started to climb up to the sum- 
mit and see what we could find. We labored up to the 
top, and some of the boys were inclined to go back, 
as they said they already had their money’s worth. Cal- 
loway. persuaded them to keep on, however, as he was 
anxious to have them get some good heads. .The top 
was reached at last, and we explored the crags and crev- 
ices,.rocks and precipices, but not a sheep did we ‘see. 
There was lots of sign that looked fresh, and the ground 
was covered ft. deep with snow, excepting in protected 
places. We hunted quietly and watchfully along the 
mountain top for a mile or two, and finally crawled upon 
a big rock and sat down to rest and watch for game. 
We had not been there long when Calloway’s watchful 
eye located game. We looked and saw a string of big 
objects filing between two boulders down urider us and 
coming our way. We kept out of sight, and all agreed, 
at a signal from Calloway, for each man to pick out a 
ram, as there were several with horns, and all to shoor 
at once. The signal was given, there was a roar of 
musketry, and one animal fell; then Hugh Fulton 
knocked down one with a big head of horns, as they 
disappeared behind a projecting rock. It seems that 
Fulton had wisely held his fire and taken more deliberate 
aim, thus securing a nice head. Imagine the surprise 
of all to find upon reaching the spot that they were 
goats, and the one the crowd killed was a nanny goat. 
Calloway had the dry grins. He said: “Well, boys, if 
it took all that shooting to kill this poor little nanny 
goat, I move we go home.” The motion was carried, and 
from that time all energies were bent toward getting 
home. All were glad to arrive safe and sound again 
in Boise on Novy. 10, just one month to a day on the trip. 
Chang especially was delighted, and was well paid and 
given a good share of venison. Calloway was well 
pleased, as he was offered $75 cash for his elk head as 
soon’ as he struck town. He refused it and is holding 
out for $100, and will get it, as it is an unusually large 
and fine one. I have now told all there is to tell, and I 
hope that some of my readers may be able to take a Vike 
trip some day. 
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Art in the City. 


Cnicaco, Ill., Jan. 27,—In the street window of the 
large store room on the lower floor of the building 
which contains the Forest AND STREAM office in this 
city there may be daily seen a curious sight, and one 
potent enough as an attraction to have retained daily for 
some weeks a crowd of idle lookers-on. Here daily, 
from the dark of the morning to the dark of the night, 
there stands a man, an artist, I presume he is entitled 
to be called, upon a little pedestal in front of a rough 
easel, and paints, paints pictures, paints oil paintings 
by the hour, by the yard, by the mile, He came in there 
some weeks ago, and already he has painted a room full 
of genuine oil paintings, to say nothing of very many 
that have been sold. Of course this artist is in: the 
employ of some concern which does the grosser part 
of handling the product of his brush. All the artist 
has to do is to paint a genuine oil painting while you 
wait, about every five or ten minutes of the day. This 
man is a curious, preoccupied-looking man, of short 
stature and no especially etherial look. His hair is not 
long, but grows down the back of his neck in determined 
fashion. He wears a short white jacket in the morning, 
and it is still short‘at night. His palette is the top of 
a store box, and upon it are spread dabs of color in 
masses of about a quart to each color.’'His brushes are 
no dilettante affairs, but sturdy, purposeful ones. No 
amateurish quality appears in his technique or his method 
of work. He paints as though he expected to fall dead, 
and had to get just one more picture done for his fam- 
ily before he went. - He paints as a jack rabbit runs after 
it gets unlimbered. He paints like a thoroughbred 
coming down a perpetual homestretch; for he is under 
a top gait not a part of the time, but all the time. The 
reason for this is apparent. He will paint you a work 
in oils for the loved ones at home, about as long as your 
arm and half that broad, for 35 cents. Should you have 
so much as 85 cents to spend you can get nearly 6ft. of 
picture. Two dollars, and you will need a dray. Me- 
thinks the point of this enterprise lies in the fact that 
you are asked to purchase your frame for the picture at 
the room where the pictures are made. The prices of 
frames are regulated by certain fixed commercial laws. 
You cannot expect to get frames as cheap as you can 
get pictures, Frames have an intrinsic worth of their 
own which no painting can claim. True, we read about 
the great prices paid for paintings, some of them very old 
and second hand at that, paintings by such men as 
Corot, Millet or other Frenchmen who never saw Amer- 
ica; or by Rembrandt or Van Dyck, or by a lot of fel- 
lows from the south of Europe who would turn over in 
their graves if they knew what a hit they were making 
now—a whole lot of these men who couldn’t even paint 
a landscape and had to stick to heads, all of them have 
been held at inflated values, and the public has been 
confidenced about them. Before I discovered my man 
here in Chicago a picture not more than 3ft. long and 
in bad order might be fetching $100,000. But who would 
want that sort of a picture, possibly damaged and of 
doubtiul authenticity, when he could come here and get 
himself a picture twice as large for a few cents, and 
moreover sit down and see it painted under his own 
eyes—even, I dare say, though this I have not seen put to 
proof, with the addition of a cow here, the subtraction 








of a tree there, as he himself might prefer. The old mas- 
ters were autocratic about cows, I am told, and even if 
they were not, they are dead and can do nothing to im- 
prove their work. It is far more practical and modern 
to do your own art business on the spot and in strictly 
business fashion. A great deal of money has been 
wasted lately in second-hand pictures which might have 
been spent in beautifying homes; but I am glad to see 
that the common sense of the American people is be- 
ginning to assert itself. If you think my discovery isn’t 
doing business, go look at the packages which leave at 
the back door of his store. 

I shall not seek to make fun of my artist, for he is 
not really the responsible party, and moreover the en- 
terprise supplies legitimately a legitimate demand for 
large oil paintings at a small price. Moreover, the man 
is so clever that he disarms criticism. A dab and a rub 
and you have a sky. A smear, and it’s summer clouds. 
A swipe, and grass has come. Two jabs, and you have 
rocks. Up and down streak and all hands down the 
middle, and you have a forest. Wavy wiggle of right 
hand, and you have the sea. No oil painting is really 
good without a moon in it. Don’t be deceived by any 
of these old masters. I have been studying this thing, 
and I know, and my observation is that there should 
be a moon in any painting entitled to be called a mas- 
terpiece. On this point I have almost my only quarrel 
with my artist. I think that in making his moon he 
doesn’t paint it in at all, but just raakes his moon by 
leaving a white spot with no paint on it at all. I know 
he is a labor-saving man, but if he makes his moons 
that way I don’t think he ought to charge for them. 
That is not what we call legitimate art. 

So near as I can get at it, the schedule of this artist 
for his work (for the pictures) is about as follows: Two 
trees, one castle, four rocks and one moon, 35 cents. 
(Nothing for a quarter of a dollar, though I think that 
popular price should be made.) Seven trees, one piece 
grass, six large rocks, one playfully laughing dog and 
one moon, 50 cents. Four very large rocks, one ocean, 
nine angry waves, one shipwrecked vessel, one moon 
(small), 85 cents. One castle (broken at top), six trees, 
eight rocks, one overcast sky, one cataract, one maiden, 
take it along at 98 cents. That is about the scale, but 
it should not be supposed that this in any way covers 
the list of topics. I have never seen this man repeat 
himself yet in all his hundreds of pictures, nor have I 
ever seen him hesitate for an instant. He has no copy, 
but he paints by ear altogether. He paints, paints, 
paints, and always it is some scene of out of doors, In 
his mind seem always to lie thoughts of wood and sky 
and rocky hill and rippling stream, or of the ocean and 
the sky warring or in peace. He does not touch the sor- 
did things of the city, does not attempt the unhappy 
visages of his. fellow-men, but always pours out things 
reminiscent of the outer air. And he sells them, There- 
fore may we not see the longing of the city folk for 
something which shall speak to them, even with thick 
tongue, of the sky and of the air? At any rate, I am 
trying to think that, and trying not to believe that 
people buy pictures to fit an uncovered space of such or 
such dimensions: on a wall or to cover a dust mark left 
by the pictures of the other tenant when he ntoved out 
because he couldn’t pay the rent. I am trying to be- 
lieve that in the brain of this clever man—for he is clever, 
call him either artist or artisan—there lie thoughts of 
green fields and happy woods actually known long ago, 
even though the castles and the moats came out of books. 
I wonder if under his jacket there does not lie some wish 
and hope that, after the hurry and harrying is over, he 
will some day do a picture for himself, and show, for 
himself, the very spots of out of doors he knew when he 
was young and when all the world was new and wonder- 
ful, with no mud, no dust, no grime, no gaping window- 
ful of folk to watch him image forth his dreams. 
should like to know him, but since I do not, I shall hope 
for him, and hope for the crowds to whom he shows, 
crudely to be sure, unwittingly perhaps, a changing pan- 
orama of things that are good for them to see, 


Butter, Butterine and Birds. 


Cuicaco, ll., Feb. 3.—There existed for a number of 
years on South Water street, in this city, an institution 
known as the Produce Exchange, an organization of the 
commission merchants of somewhat. complex character, 
semi-benevolent, wholly commercial and partly ulterior 
in its purposes—a sort of cross between a commission 
board of trade and merchants’ lunch club—which stood 
for the common methods and common spirit of our 
game-dealing thoroughfare. Whenever South Water 
street wished to appoint a committee to tell the sports- 
men of the State. what they must do, the Produce Ex- 
change was the meeting place and the head _ body. 
Whenever a sportsmen’s measure needed watching or 
required defeat at Springfield, it was the Produce Ex- 
change which stood: for solid and united South Water 
street, which furnished the money needed, in whatever 
amount. In short, while the matter has never been made 
public, and while the dealers would pemees even now 
be glad if it were not to be made public, the game deal- 
ers’ lobby at Springfield was really the Produce Ex- 
change. The dealers of this city had long known the 
value of money and of organization in a legislative fight. 
and the Produce Exchange made a handsome masked 
battery for their fight, and one so superior to any the 
sportsmen could offer that the result of the unequal con- 
test has been no wonder. The Illinois game law has 
been just such a game law as the game dealers would 
allow to go on the statute books. This general state- 
ment could be made far more explicit, but I fear I 
might be disliked if I went further into details, although 
there is plenty of ancient history about game laws, game 
wardens, etc., lying around loose out here. 

At the last session of the Illinois Legislature the 
Produce Exchange had a grievance, and it was butterine. 
The commission men deal in fresh country butter (and 
fresh fountry quail marked as “butter”’), and the 
very thought of the counterfeit butter made by such 
larg: packing concerns as Armour, Swift, Nelson, Mor- 
ris, etc., made them ill. They resolved to save the public 
by getting passed a law whith forbade the sale of butter- 
ine in Illinois. They did have such a law passed, the 
watchful and trained lobby succeeding against the big 
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packers, as it had so often succeeded against the sports 
men, the latter not organized and not capitalists 

The result of the butterine law was curious. Some of 
the large markets, backed by the big packers, have 
the tabooed article without regard to the law. These 
concerns the pure-butter men have been afraid to tackle, 
jor fear that they will take up a case and get the law set 
aside as unconstitutional, in which case everybody, both 
ll as big 


sold 


small and timid concerns as w« and bold ones 
would sell butterine instead of butter 

Let us now imagine two large commercial interests 
arrayed against each other, on the one side the big 
packers of the Union Stock Yards, on the 
commission men of South Water street on the one 
side butterine and deception, on the other butter 
pure morals, a pure and upright heart determined that 
the people should not eat butterine so long t] 
said p. and u. heart could sell them butter 
knew little of this hostility. There was not much. nois¢ 
or much smoke, but there good, big battle, which 
has been fought during the past fall and wintc: 

During the past month, a scason when the 
shipments of South Water street to tl 
have been at their greatest volume, many thoug 
commission firms noticed an 
in their business. The 
key and the succulent goose did n 
town as they formerly were wont 
was not known, but it was 
heen known, by many freight ituated on the 
opposite side of the city, at the great Union Stocl 
Yards, formerly held sacred to quadrupeds alone 
superior to all biped produce For the past six we 
or two months in many cars of the 
to New York there 
dressed turkeys or chickens or other poultry, which 
been diverted from a market to which they almosr be 
longed by prescriptive right into a market which woud 
once have scorned such cattk The truth of the matte 
was that the big packers, Armour, Swift, Libby-McNeii 
etc., had rolled out a few wheelbarrow loads of 
and had sent out poultry buyers into the coumiry upou 
which South Water | 
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These men have already so far changed the natural and 
established market that before long we may expect Mr 
Armour to advertise fresh omelets in tin, or live spring 
chicken in canvas This was retaliation The packers 
were getting revenge for the close season on butterine 
The climax of this pretty little commercial fight came 
the past week. Little by little the busine agacity of 
the big packers, together with their mone edged into 
the stronghold of the commission men. Some members 
of the Produce Exchange were got hold of, and the 
others. This week the Produce Exchange is disbanded 
The packers may be said to have won an initial victory 
over the pure butter, pure morals party which so long 
needed to be reckoned with on South Water street, and 
which so long has said ha! ha! to the sportsmen of 
Illinois 
The Produce Exchange of South Water strect wa 
legitimately organized institution whose design was to 
further a certain line of trade. In so far*as it clung to 
that. purpose it was a worthy commercial body Un 
fortunately, its purposes and performances clashed di 


rectly with those of the sportsmen, more especially with 
the Illinois State Sportsmen's Association, which usually 
took the initiative in legislative matters regarding ‘game 
Therefore, while it is no cause for exultation to see one 
commercial interest defeat'another in a commercial fight 
there remains for the sportsmen of this State an inci 
dental cause for congratulation. The arch-enemy of our 
game is South Water street, and the Produce Exchang: 
was its head and brains. If that acting force be paralyzed, 
even but temporarily, the game of this State and of all 
our Western States will not suffer, but will receive 
fit. And if at the next Legislature the 
packers need the aid of the sportsmen’s interest, itself 
not omnipotent, but not inconsiderable, there may pos 
sibly be a shifting and adjusting not without its interest 
Personally | prefer butter to butterine, and I would 
rather superintend the architecture of an omelct than 
to take it ready built cut of a tin can; but | would b 
willing to forego certain pleasures of the palate, as would 
many sportsmen, could we by this means get a working 
game law on our statutes, and could we so abolish th« 
great Chicago freezers which are swallowing so steadily 
the game not only of Illinois, but of the West 


bene 
session of the 


The Interstate Game Law Convention, 


Interest grows very rapidly in the interstate conven 
tion of workers and delegates which will assemble at 
Chicago next Monday and Tuesday. It is likely that 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Illinois at least will have full and earnest representation 

So far as I am advised, the idea of this convention 
originated with Senator J. Herbert Green, of Milwaukee, 
who has been very prominent in good game legislation 
in Wisconsin. At the last session of his Legislature he 


introduced and gained the passage of a_ resolution 
for the appointment of a committee to act with 
the warden and the fish commission in the direction 
of uniform legislation in the group of States men- 
tioned above. On his action other State Legisla 


tures have appointed similar committees, all of whom 
will sit in the central city, Chicago, the coming week. 
Senator Green has been sending out letters among 
some of our Chicago sportsmen asking for expressions 
of opinion. Col. C. E. Felton, of this city, was thus ad 
dressed, and has given me an inkling of his reply. His 
position I have often frankly criticised before, and did 
so again to-day. Col. Felton believes in the marketing 
of game and thinks it can be protected by getting after 
the man who shoots it and not the man who buys it 
In other words, he believes you should destroy a rank 
and lusty weed by snipping its top branch a little, and 
not by digging out its root. Let us hope his letter will 
have courtesy, but not credence or credulity, shown it. 
Senator Green, in a journal of his own city, says: 
“The opinion prevails in several States that the open 
season for ducks, partridge, prairie chicken, quail, snipe. 
woodcock and geese should be deferred to Sept.-15 of 
each year, or fifteen days later than the season now 
opens. In some States prairie chickens are killed Aug. 
15, but sportsmen tell me that the young birds are un- 
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able to fly much at that early date, and a month later 
would provide much better sport. I am also unalterably 
in favor of stopping the shooting of ducks in the spring, 
and if Illinois can be prevailed upon to join with Wis- 
consin in this movement, there is no question but tnat 
the practice now indulged in can be stopped by legisla- 
tion 

“The deer laws of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota 
should also be identical in order to afford the deer better 
protection. The length of the present season is all right, 
but a better license system should be devised.” 

Avent Fullerton, of Minnesota, has been interviewed 
on this subject by a journal of his city, and has the 
following to say: _ 
. no reason why we can’t agree on a uniform 
season for the shooting of all classes of game. The 
chickens mature in North Dakota about the same time 
they do in Illinois, in the average year, whatever people 
may say to the contrary. What will apply to the one 
State will to the other. Our season here in Minnesota 
is Sept. 1 In order to reach an agreement it may 
be necessary for us to concede two weeks, although to 
ny mind Sept. 1 is early enough to shoot chickens any 
where in the territory by the interested States. 
\ closed season at occasional intervals is a great aid to 
the increase of game, and I hope we can come to some 


I see 


covered 


arrangement that will include this feature. They have 
{i now in some States, and it is said to work very suc 
cessfully 

“In the matter of a license law, | think something 


ought to be done to equalize conditions. Wisconsin and 


ome other States now charge a license fee on foreign 
hunters, and the revenue from this source is considerable, 
We follow the free track policy in this State Certainly 
omethinge should be done to even up matters between 
the States in this respect. Then I approve of a small 
gun license, say 50 or 75 cent This will enable the fish 
and game authorities to keep a register of all hunters, 
and aid greatly in the suppression of illegal shooting.” 

I believe the gun license idea is apt to receive promi 
nence, and undue prominence, at this convention. With 


spect to those who belicve in it—and it does have 
certain specious a theory—I must believe 
that such a measure is something which could never be 
put upon or kept upon the statute books of any Western 
State The farmers would go into riot first, and no one 
can prophesy what the revulsion would be against such 
game la have If we are to try for uniformity, 
let it not be with anything so radical and dangerous as 
this gun tax notion 

Michigan, by its representatives, Warden Osborne and 
Ff, Chamberlain, will propose the following platform, 
good in some points and bad in others: 

\ uniform law prohibiting shipping game outside the 
which it is shot; also a law making it a misde 
hip any game or fish unless tagged as such, 
to contain also the shipper’s name and address, 
the penalty to be both the shipper and the 
railroad receiving the shipment; a uniform law allowing 
the wardens of the States to seize game coming into their 
State from another in the name of that State; the pro- 
hibiting of spring shooting of all [ game; a 
uniform open season for game of all kinds, and with a 
every five or six years; a uniform license 
upon all hunters going from one 
State to another, with a small gun license in each State.” 

On one great point the Michigan delegation is solid: 

“If we can upon a matter of ‘prohibiting the 
hipping of same, the battle for the prescryation of 
game in Michigan is as good as won, That is the most 
important action that could be taken, Take away the 
incentive to shoot from the professional hunter, both 
Indian and white man, ‘the game problem is solved 
When the professional hunter's occupation is gone the 
game will take care of itself.” 


Close of the Selling Season. 


lo-day, Feb. 5, is the last day of grace for the game 
dealers to get under cover with such game as they had 
on hand before Feb, 1, Warden Loveday has been out 
almost day and night since Feb. 1, watching for ship 
ments of a late and illegal nature. He seized seven bar 
rels of illegal game in the possession of the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, billed for shipment to 
a New York house, and caught here in Chicago en 
route. The case was brought not against the consignor, 
but against the carrier, and the case was decided against 
the railroad, the latter losing the game and being as- 
sessed for the action. There is likely to be 
quite a grist of cases yet this month. ' 

Several decisive cases were tried in central Illinois this 
past week, and I must again offer Warden Loveday the 
congratulations of very many sportsmen for his brilliant 
season's work. At Mt. Vernon the prominent citizen, 
Joseph D. Norris, of Waltonville, carlier arrested, was 
on Jan, 28 convicted of illegal shipping of quail, and 
fined $400. Mr. Norris made a big front, but was landed. 
He has been postmaster of Waltonville and also justice 
of the peace. We have thus had one sheriff, one deputy 
game warden and two justices of the peace convicted this 
season in Illinois for breaking the game laws. It has 
been a campaign of education. 

W. A. Griffith, of Rose Hill, and J. C. Raef, of the 
same county, were arrested for shipping quail, and fined 
$107 each. E. Lord, of Willow Hill, was fined $29.25. J. 
T. Nex, at Marion, IIl., was on Jan. 31 fined $50 for ship- 
ping quail 
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Freak Legislation. 


Encouraged by their success in knocking out the rabbit 
law, the farmers of Ohio have come forward with some 
twenty new measures tinkering with the game laws. Of 
all these the champion specimen of freak legislation is 
the bill introduced by Mr. Bell, of Madison county. This 
is a sure enough farmers’ quail law, and if it is passed 
it will make the farmer king and the man with a gun 
his humble and cringing slave. The press dispatches de- 
scribe it as follows: 

“Its title is as unique as its provisions, for it is headed: 
‘A bill to protect the rights of the farmers and the game 
and the birds of the State from the gunners and gun 
club exterminators of the game and birds.”’*Acording 
to its provisions, owners of land‘are given property rights 
in all birds, game, fish and game &nimals ‘upon their 
land, and each hunter is required to secure the permis- 
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sion of the farmer upon whose land he hunts in order 
to proceec with the chase. The hunter is further re- 
quired to inform the farmer who grants him permission 
to proceed with the chase what birds, fish or animals 
he intends to capture or kill, and as an evidence of good 
faith he must return after the hunt and exhibit to the 
farmer the result of his sport. The penalty for infraction 
of the provisions is, as stated above, the forfeiture of 
gun or rod to the farmer. If the bill passes, every 
farmer's house will not only be his castle, but his own 
court as well.” 
Wouldn’t Mr. Bell’s nerve freeze you? 


North Dakota and Non-Residents. 


Last September Mr. E, C. Cook, of E. C. Cook & 
Bros., this city, one of the oldest of our old-time sports- 
men, went out to Dawson, N. D., on a duck shooting 
trip. A prairie fire broke out near where they were 
shooting, and although they turned in and did all they 
could to check the fire, a farmer some distance beyond 
them and at One side suffered loss of property by its 
means. The Chicago men were twice tried, or different 
members of the party were tried under different charges, 
before two different judges, one of whom was Judge 
Gokey. Both judges dismissed the cases, taking them 
from the jury with the remark that no evidence was 
shown connecting the defendants in any way with the 
fires. (Mr. Cook personally assures me that he and his 
party were innocent and ignorant of the cause of the 
fire, which broke out half a mile distant from them.) 
Not satisfied with this, certain disgruntled parties took 
up the matter in the Circuit Court, getting service on the 
Chicago men before they left. Mr. Cook tells me this 
week that a judgment amounting in all to over $1,000 
has been rendered against himself and party, and that 
they have already spent over $600 in defending the case. 
He was just back from a trip to Steele, N. D., the 
county seat where the case was tried, and he laughingly 
assured me that he didn’t know where all this was going 
to end, but he thought it was pretty rough. 

The Dawson Times, a local paper, led the fight on 
Justice Gokey and the Chicago men above mentioned. 
Hundreds and perhaps thousands of dollars have been 
spent annually by sportsmen in the little town of Daw- 
son. There is no just computation possible of the dam- 
age this town does itself by such inhospitable, high- 
handed and sour-spirited an injustice to non-residents as 
that above recounted. 


The Winter and the Game. 


The season of 1897 was one unusually good for game, 
especially quail, partridges and other small game. In 
Indiana, Illinois and Michigan the shooting was excep- 
tionally good. Until the past two weeks our winter 
here in Indiana was very mild, and it was fair to sup- 
that the game would winter well. The heavy 
storms of last week and this week have changed this 
situation very materially. Upper Indiana, I can per 
sonally say, is largely sealed up with ice and crusted 
snow, in all a foot or two deep, so that the quail must 
suffer. From Michigan Mr. W. B. Mershon writes me 
the following discouraging news: 

“We are having more snow during the last two weeks 
than I have seen any winter for eight or ten years, and 
I am afraid it means death to the quail. While there 
has been no crust yet, the snow is very deep, and it has 
drifted badly. Too bad, isn't it? 

“T have a letter this morning from A. B. Paine, a 
farmer, in the direction where we were hunting last fall, 
which reads as follows: 

“Do you know that mink are killing all the quail in 
this part of the world this winter? On this place three 
flocks have been wiped out. My attention was called to 
the mink by trouble in my hen-house. I was told by 
trappers when I described the hole in the neck of the 
dead fowl that it was the work of mink, and I was very 
skeptical until I killed one and put a stop to the trouble 
for a little time. Since that it is no rare thing to find 
mink tracks leading into a thicket, and a bunch of quail 
feathers tells the story. Mink skins sell for cash. Can 
you not start a good man up our way with his traps, 
and do himself, farmers and hunters a good turn?” 

Mr. Ruthven Deane, of this city, writes me that on 
Jan. 20 fourteen mallards were seen at English Lake, on 
the Kankakee River, Ind., and three of them were 
killed. He adds: 

“There were also seen at same time a few buffle-heads 
(butter-balls). Last Sunday, Jan. 30, Lake Michigan was 
covered with ducks off the Lake Shore drive, on the 
north side, probably scaups. I presume the recent bliz- 
zards and icy winds have turned -them a little further’ 
south. A good many geese were seen last Saturday, 
Jan. 29, flying over Washington Park, Chicago.” 

At Maksawba Club, on the Kankakee River, Feb. 2, 
we heard that a good-sized flock of mallards had been 
wintering on the river, and had been seen within the 
week. 


pose 


Beware the Camera. 


It is a human weakness to be photographed in con- 
nection with a string of fish or bunch of'birds. On Aug. 
2, last summer, it is alleged, G. A. Dubois, of Neenah. 
Wis., went hunting in Price county, and killed some 
illegal ducks. He went to Park Falls and had himself 
and the ducks photographed. It chanced that Gustav 
Frellson, of Green Bay, and Dr. F. W. Stewart, of Wau- 
watosa, had been out fishing, came along about that time 
and also stood in the photograph. Now comes Deputy 
Warden Frank Bissinger, of Green Bay, secures a copy 
of the photograph and arrests the whole outfit for shoot 
ing ducks out of season, as see the testimony of the 
camera, This sort of Dog Tray guilt is enough to teach 
sportsmen to beware the camera and its possihilities. 

are. Minor. 

My old friend Billy Griggs, the king of the market 
hunters, did not go to Galveston to shoot canvasback 
this winter. He ts engaged in fishing for the market 
at Greenville, Miss. 

Mr. Hunt, of Burlington, Ia., has introduced a bill 
in the Legislature making doves a game bird, with an 
open season from July 15 to Sept. 1. A similar move- 


ment is probable at the next Illinois Legislature. 
The Peace River buffalo herd again crops up in a 
vague newspaper paragraph quoting “a Canadian tray- 
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eler” to the effect that in the Peace River country there 
are - least four herds of buffalo, not less than 2,000 head 
in all. 

The old principle of the common law, that ignorance 
of the law is no defense, was brought out twice this 
week in instances of violation of the game laws. A 
farmer in Iowa killed a prairie chicken, believing he had 
a right to do so on his own land. He was fined $25. At 
Pomeroy, O., William Bickner, a farmer, shot a strange 
bird which he saw sitting on a tree, and which he thought 
was a hawk. -He took the bird to the game warden, who 
told him it was a mongolian pheasant, and worth, under 
the circumstances, $25. 

Sportsmen of Joliet, Ill., are organizing a duck shoot- 
ing club, with grounds on Goose Lake, one of the fa- 
mous wildfowl grounds of the Illinois river bottoms. 
The club will number 25 members and will control 650 
acres of property. Henry Young is one of the pro- 
moters. 

A dozen foxhounds, imported from England, are in 
Chicago this week, on their way to Sioux City, Ia., 
where they will be used by the Woodbury County Hunt 
Club in hunting coyotes. E. Hoven. 

1206 Boyce Buripinc, Chicago. 


‘ , 
Elk in Jackson’s Hole. 
. 

Jackson, Wyo., Jan. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am glad you take the stand you do in regard to the 
catching and shipping of elk in Jackson’s Hole. We 
are decidedly against the practice and wish to see it 
stopped, and you can do us a great deal of good by 
helping to stop it. Inclosed find photos of elk taken 
by me this winter, showing the elk on their winter 
rangé. Imagine the harm that could be done by chasing 
such bunches of elk in the snow. Elk are very easily 
heated up. On a cold day to run a bunch a quarter 
mile makes the steam rise over them as if they were on 
fire. It is not only what are caught, but the damage 
done to those that are left, that should forbid the chas- 
ing. At present we have about 6in. of snow in the val- 
ley, and the elk are wintering well. As I write these 
lines I can see them in nearly every direction from the 
ranch quietly feeding on the hillsides, with nothing to 
alarm them. It does a person good to look at them. 

The people of Jackson’s Hole are in favor of the 
protection of the elk, but we get the blame for the deeds 
of tourists and non-residents, and are woefully misrep- 
resented. S. N. Leek. 





Another correspondent writes: “The people of this 
valley are as a rule anxious and willing to protect the 
game, and we have always done so, and there is more 
game here now than four years ago and prior to the In- 
dian troubles of 1895. There are 300 head within two 
miles of my ranch at this writing, and the game is not 
affrighted at travel or our passing near the bunches. Last 
evening I passed through a large band of elk and they 
seemed to pay no attention to me. Whether the present 
timber reserve lines will do any good to protect the 
game or not I cannot say, but I don’t think so, The 
game winters much south of the Cleveland or Teton 
timber reserve lines and among the settlements. 

As long as our people can have fair dealing from the 
press: we will use all necessary force to keep intact 
the largest band of elk now existing on the American 
continent, and it is my opinion that this band of elk 
will always under existing conditions continue to in- 
crease some in numbers, unless it be the male animals 
which are ruthlessly hunted during the fall months and 
the open season. It is true that without hay once in 
four years the calves will most all die. If the Govern- 
ment would take this game into its keeping, and buy 
about $5,000 worth of hay per year and feed these elk, 
these mountains would keep them for a thousand years. 
Some one interested in the gamg should come here and 
investigate its condition. 


Camp-Sire Hlicherings. 
“That reminds me.” 


The Rattlers of Gran Coulee. 


In those days deer were in the woods three miles or 
so from Monroe, not far from the head of Lake Erie. 
A big whitewood shaded a pool in the ditch that 
drained Gran Coulee. Hundreds of footprints proved that 
coons and turkeys and deer knew that pool. 

I stopped beneath the branches of that tree to cool 
off, after a hunt for squirrels one afternoon. I looked 
idly at those tracks, and thought: ‘How great a thing 
it would be to come here some bright night, climb into 
this tree, kill a fat duck, and stop their laughing about 
‘boys who go out to hunt squirrels and come home to 
‘hunt grub—without the squirrels.” 

A buck jumped the dooryard fence one evening 
soon afterward, to drink from the spring that bubbled 
in the middle of the lawn. He took his drink quietly. 
I don’t know whether he had been told that no dog nor 
gun would be allowed to molest deer or bird or other 
wild thing within that fence; but he was certainly una- 
fraid. I looked at him, and suddenly felt that the hour 
‘had surely come for slaying a buck at that pool under 
the whitewood tree. 

The moon beamed brightly on the yellow stubble of the 
«oulee, and the snow-white sand that lay in a ridge » 
side the ditch was a clear road for me. I+ was soou 
seated on a big limb not more than 7 or &ft. from the 
sand. Within half a minute a mosquito came to see 
‘who had come. Others of her kin quickly followed—or 
‘had they come with her? Other hundreds were there 
almost as soon as the first. 

1 waved my handkerchief about my face gently. I 
suddenly brushed that part of my jeans trousers which 
was drawn tightest as I sat on that branch. I was gentle 
with them, very gentle, for the slightest sound—well, you 
know how it was. 

Blessed saints! how fast those mosquitoes came! How 
promptly they sank their shafts! ow promptly they 
sent in their bills! They were more prying than a smart 
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lawyer at a cross-examination of a shifty witness. They 
bored me even worse than this yarn is boring the reader. 

And I dared not slap them, even though I might kill 
thousands. I hardly dared hint, with softly moving hand, 
that their attentions were too pointed. One slap, and 
all the bites already endured would have been suffered 
in vain, No deer within half a mile would have come 
to that field within another hour, and an hour of that 
not for all the deer that ever trod those woods. 

I began thinking that it might be better to wait until 
another day to kill my deer; the deer were qidently 
willing to wait. They would be fatter when the buck 
wheat would be harvested, and they would hop over the 
fence to feast on the three-cornered grain. 

Five minutes—or was it perhaps twenty seconds—con 
vinced me that it was a closed season for deer, anyway, 
and that it would be vastly unkind to kill a deer that 
night, and so prevent his fattening for some man’s 
Thanksgiving dinner or some other man’s Christmas 
supper. At any rate, it, was time to stop those mosqui 
toes fattening on me. 

I tied a corner of my handkerchief to my belt and 
that to my rifle. Then I peéred intently at every bit 
of shadow fringing that field, to see whether there might 
be some visible reason for changing my opinion about 
leaving the deer to eat up the buckwheat of hardworking 
farmers, But the coast was clear, abominably clear; so 
I lowered the gun and swung it to one side, that it might 
be out of the way when T should drop to the ground. 

That gun was jerked up again as if it had been my 
hand. What the dickens was that! What made that 
rattling down there? 

I remembered, suddenly and vividly, that thick rattle- 
snake which had crawled lazily out from a sheaf of wheat 
when Duluy had dropped it after binding. That snake 
was as thick as my arm, Why, it was not 2o0yds. from 
this very tree that we killed the thing! 

How hot the night was! Sweat ran down my back 
and into my staring eyes. The mosquitoes troubled me 
no more, 

I cautiously moved around to another limb, and again 
I lowered the gun. I swung it again, widely, too, but 
with another purpose this time. And as sure as I live, 
I stirred up another rattler. But that time T didn’t jerk 
the rifle away. I had reflected that even the biggest 
fangs or the most venomous snake could hardly hurt 
the iron. I waited. I suppose T thought. I know I 
sweat awhile. And the mosquitoes made themselves felt 
once—no, dozens of times more. At last the moonlight 
fell on the white sand beneath the branch on which T sat 

“I'll risk it! I can drop in the middle of that white 
path, and skin out before a rattler can strike, Let me 
get out of this shade once, and I can see snakes, il there 
are any, quick enough to dodge 'em.” 

I did it. I trod most cautiously along that snowy path 
until I reached the road; and not a rattler struck at 
me. But I did jump half a rod or so at the sound of a 
rattle when my gunstock touched a little bush as I 
passed. 

I had snakes in my dreams that night, and I was an old 
man when they roused me out for breakfast next morn 
ing. A cup of coffee put new courage into me. It was 
time, for the old stock had run out the night before. By 
the time my stomach was full of breakfast my soul was 
full of resolve to go to that field and annihilate those 
rattlers. I found them; plenty of them, too, Some 
were close beside the path along which I had legged 
it in the night. Others I found under the very limb 
on which I had perched, I didn’t exterminate them. 
There were too many. It would have been too much 
work—too much like everyday, hard farm work. 

They were wild peas, ripe in their pods. 

: E. L. PERITARA, 





Sea and River Sisling. 





‘ On Bistineau Lake, 


THERE was good fishing, and a variety of it, in north 
west Louisiana some twenty years ago, and no doubt 
there are plenty of fish left; but I only made one trip 
down through that country and Arkansas, and it was a 
trip so full of incident that I could fill a volume with it, 
if I could get any one to read-it. Fishing, shooting, 
gander-pulls and shooting matches, interspersed with 
dances where conventionality did not bar out fun, kept 
me busy studying mankind as well as fishes. 

Bistineau Lake lies between Bienville and Bosier 
counties, is over twenty miles long by some two or three 
wide, and empties into the Red River. At Buckhorn I 
found.a darky who had a team and wagon, and also A 
boat upon the lake, and I subsidized him to take me 
and a 5gal. alcohol tank over the lake, some few miles 
off. He said that his name was Augustus Cesar Trulo, 
and I never forgot it. A man told me afterward that his 
late master’s name was Truxillo, and the corruption 
from the Spanish was evident. 

Rod case, creel, luncheon and all necessary impedi 
menta had been loaded, and we were driving through 
the heavy timber, over a rough road, in a lumber wagon 
whose jolts forbade prolonged conversation; but as we 
came to a comparatively smooth place where one could 
speak without danger of biting his tongue, I asked: 
“What did you say your name was?’’—not that I had 
forgotten, but to get down to a basis where I might 
get a name that could be handled without having to 
run over the list of Roman and possibly of Spanish 
heroes. 

“Augustus Caesar Trulo is my name, sah.” 

“Yes, IT remember; but on a fishing trip that is more 
name than I can sling out when I’m reeling in a fish 
and want you to hand me the landing net. What do 
your friends call you?” 

“De people "bout yeah, dey mos’ly calls me Gus, sah; 
but w’en I lived with ole Mass’ Trulo, befo’ de wa’, he 
call me Casah, sah; but he done got killed up ‘bout 
Georgia, an’ he had no fambly, so we boys drifted from 
Opelousas up dis a-way. We’s a-comin to de lake at 
de nex’ turn in de road, jes’ beyond dis swamp.” 

“Very well, I will call you Gus.” 
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“Yes, sah; an’ wen IT wants to speak t you, w’at 
shall IT say?” 

‘My full name is Aristophanes Demosthenes Socrates 
Kego-e-Kay, but my friends shorten it into Smith, and 
you may call me so.’ And right there Gus and I got 
right down to plain, practical business principles and 
dropped all nonsense 

Gus had his own tackle and baits, for methods of 
fishing by the natives were a thing I wanted to study, 
He had a native cane, and it had been. well selected for 
taper and for even distribution of strain; it was as 
good a specimen of that very good crude fishing rod as 
you will find in a thousand. He had no reel, but he had 
tied small brass rings at intervals, and one on the. tip, 
and evidently depended on his left hand to haul in or 
pay out from a coil in the bottom of the boat. When 
his tackle was inspected it was plain that its owner was 
an angler, and I had fortunately blundered on the right 
man to take me to such parts of the lake where the 
fishing might be good. He had a can for live bait and 
a mosquito-net seine to catch them. Great was his sur- 
prise when I picked out a lot of his bait-fish and 
plumped them into the alcohol. The larger fish of this 
region were Well known, and the only hope of finding 
any new species lay among such as never grew beyond 
jin. in length.- To explain the value of these to Gus 
would be a waste of time, but he was always curious 
about them. 

“Dis weed bed dat we's comin’ to is a great place fo’ 
trout, an’ I'll drop de ancho’ at dis erfd, an’ move up an’ 
aroun’ it w'en yo’ say so. I dun cotch some big trout 
yere in de las’ May, an’ dey’s plenty lef’.”’ 

Knowing that all through the Southwest the black 
bass is called “trout,” and that the natives do not differ- 
entiate the two species, and also that it would be useless 
to try to correct the nomenclature, I “drank the wine 
of the country” and spoke of the two species of black 
bass as “trout.” Men have been burned at the stake 
for their opinions, but not in modern days. Just as I 
gave in to Gus in order to avoid useless argument, just 
so IT would yield to avoid torture; but my opinion; like 
that of Galileo on the rotation of the earth, would not 
and could not be changed. I admire the courage of the 
martyrs, but not their diplomacy. 

Gus watched the putting together of a split-bamboo 
rod and the attachment of the reel in silence; but when 
the gut leader was brought from its damp box and the 
fly-hook opened his curiosity was aroused. ‘What yo’ 
gwine do wid de fedders on de hooks? Is dem de kin’ 
o’ bait yo’ use?” And he looked incredulous, but said 
no more, 

“Yes, the feathers on the hooks are bait of one kind; 
they look like insects to the trout, and we call them 
flies. If the fish here refuse them, I'll try your min- 
nows. 

“Dey looks like dry fodder fo’ a fish, deed dey do 
fo’ a fae’, an’ dey doan’ look like de flies we has in dis 
parish. Is de flies in de Nawth all bright, speckled an’ 
hairv like dem?” 

“Oh, yes.” It was easier to say this than to go into 
an entomological lecture on a subject that I did not 
fully understand, and Gus was so intent on my curious 
rig that I was ready and made several casts before he 
attempted to rig up. Then came a rise and a ‘strike, and 
the reel sang. The play of the rod and the alternate 
giving of line and reeling in kept my colored friend 
dumb with excitement until the fish leaped from the 
water some 30yds, away, when he yelled: “Hang on to 
him, Mr, Smith; doan’ let him break yo’ pole; he’s de 
bigges’ trout’ in dis lake; he break yo’ pole, shuaht”’ 

“No, he can’t break it, not if he was ten times as big. 
You get that landing net ready to slip under him when 
I get him near the boat; slip it in the water alongside 
the boat, and don’t frighten him by a sight of it.” 

“Yassah, but dat leetle pole mighty apt to break fo’ 
yo’ get dat fish to de boat; it's dun mos’ bent double 
now, 

“Never mind that! Get the net in the water, and don’t 
make a splash. He's tired, and is resting as he comes 
in, but will make a rush’for the weeds or under the 
boat if you scare him,” ; 

The fish had rolled up on its side, nearly exhausted, 
and was led near the net. Victory -was at hand, but -it 
was victory for the fish, for instead of using the net Gus 
gave a whoop as he grabbed the leader and tried to lift 
the fish into the boat. I had a glimpse of a big-mouthed 
black bass which might have weighed 8lbs. going off 
with my fly and some aft. of leader, and my remarks, 
after several expurgations and condensations, might be 
translated like this: “Mr. Augustus Cesar Trulo, I 
much regret that you did not obey my orders, and use 
the landing net. The great warriors after whom you 
were named would-haye made an example of you for 
so serious a breach of discipline. Your orders were 
explicit to use the net, and bless you! you poor, blessed, 
doubly blessed man and brother——” (here my notes 
are blurred; the wires of memory’s phonograph buzzed, 
hut not distinctly. 

Gus had dropped into that sensible state which fol- 
lows a moment of excitement, and said, apologetically: 

‘*Deed, Mr. Smith, I see dat ah trout a-gwine undah 
de boat, an’ I try to bring him in. Dat ah net I fo’get 
‘bout, ’cause I nebber use one. I’se sorry you lose dat 
big fish, but dah’s biggah ones in dis yer lake, an’ afo’ 
yo’ go dah’ll be some cotched. I’se sorry dat yo’ use 
such pow’ful strong language w’en a fish dun got away, 
‘cause dey’s mo’ fish to,come, an’ I’se been tol’ dat. yo’ 
mussen’ swear if yo’ want to ketch fish.” 

By this time the leader was repaired, and a large 
brown hackle had replaced the last red ibis, and I merely 
said: “If another fish is hooked, don’t you touch my 
line. I'll keep this oar here, and I'll knock you over- 
board if you do. Get that fact fixed in your mind, and 
use the net as I have told you. This rod is not made 
to lift a fish out of the water, but it can tire out a fish 
that would snap your cane pole. That fine silkworm 
gut is only fit for such work as the rod can do, and when 
I bring a fish to the side of the boat I want you to do 
just as I say; lift him in the landing net if you can, 
but don’t scare him, so that he will make a rush under 
the boat or into the weeds. Have you got that through 
your wool?” 

“Well, sah, Mr, Smith, I mus’ ask yo’ to ’seuse’ me; 
i nevah dun fish'dis way befo’; de trout seem like he 
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gwine away, an’ w’en he so close by, seems like I mus’ 
pull him in. Nex’ time I try yo’ way an’ put de net 
undah him; but I used to pull him in awn de line.” 

“Why don’t you bait your hook and take a fish? I 
want to see you handle one.” 

“Golly, Mr. Smith, I’se waitin’ to see yo’ cotch one 
on de little pole an’ de fiddle string. It ’peared like 
he was goin’ to break away fum de line an’ break yo’ 
pole, an’ I got so ‘cited I dun hole my breff, 1 did, fo’ 
a fac’. Dat ah was a big trout to pull in awn a fiddle 
string, an’ I’se jes’ a honin’ fo’ to see yo’ cotch one. 
Yo’ dun cotch dat ah one on’y fo’ my foolishness, but 
1 promise not to touch de line ag’in.” 

A few casts of the brown hackle brought a rise and a 
strike. There was quite a little fight, and as the fish 
was brought in Gus netted it in good shape. It was 
a big-mouth that would weigh about lb. Gus took a 
number with minnows, some large ones, but he became 
excited when I hooked another big one, and he came 
near repeating his former mistake, but refrained from 
grasping the line when he heard what I said. There 
was no time to argue the case, and my remarks were 
vigorous and to the point. They arrested the out- 
stretched hand at once, and the landing net was substi- 
tuted in good shape. That fish weighed nearly glbs. on the 
grocer’s scales. We took twenty black bass at that 
spot, and two of them were small-motths of small size. 

hey jumped out of the water, and so did many of the 
big-mouths, and that excited Gus every time. He used 
strong tackle and whacked a fish in the boat by main 
strength, if the hook did not tear out, and there was but 
little fight. He saw a new mode of fishing which af- 
forded more sport than his own, and when I said: “Gus, 
I've got trout enough and had fun enough with them; 
let’s go to some other place and catch different fish,” he 
asked to be allowed to take a “trout” with my tackle. 

“No, Gus, you'll break rod, reel and line, and you 
can’t cast a fly as I do. If a fish rose at the fly and 
you hooked it, you would try to lift it on the rod, and 
then the ‘fiddle etring’ would break if the fish kicked.” 
And so we went from the margin of the weeds to the 
deeper waters. 

“What fish do you get out here?” 

“Well, sah, we gits catties, pike, crappies, perch an’ 
a lot o’ kinds; I doan’ know de names ob all ob ’em; 
some dey calls ’em ‘red-eye’ an’ some dey calls ’em 
‘waw-mouth’ an’ sun perch an’ raccoon perch, an’ a lot 
o’ names, but dey’s all good w’en dey’s fried, "cept de 
gars, an’ dey’s pizon.” 

A light wind took us up the lake, and I got out a 
trolling rod and spoon. Gus had seen the latter, and 
called it a “bob.” He put on a sinker and minnow bait, 
and I trolled the spoon. A heavy strike brought in a 
long-snouted 4ft. gar, and Gus put his pocket-knife in 
his jaws while I cut the spoon out of its throat. If this 
ganoid had perished when most of its kin were made 
into fossils, the fish world would be richer to-day; it 
is very destructive and is not fit to eat. I asked Gus 
if he had ever eaten this gar-pike, which, by the way, 
should not be confounded with the silver gar of salt 
waters, which often run up rivers. The latter is edible, 
and I have seen schools of small ones as far up the Hud- 
son as Albany, where we boys called them “swordfish.” 

“No,” he replied, “I doan’ eat no ole gah, but I tas’e 
him once, an’ he got sof’ meat, but hees bone and hees 
skin is hard ’nuff. Some poor colored people eat um, 
but I can get bettah fish; trout an’ pike an’ crappie, 
dey’s good ‘nuff fo’ me. But dis yah gah is de long- 
snout kine, an’ doan’ grow much longer ’an dis yah one; 
but down "bout Opelousas I cotch de big kine we calls 
alligatah gah, ’cause he got flat jaw like de gatah, an’ I 
dun cotch one long as dis boat, me and two oddah boys, 
an’ we broke bofe oars a clubbin’ him awn de head 
befo’ he keep still an’ we paddle to de sho’. Oh, I tell 
yo’, he take a man’s han’ off, an’ knock him down wid 
hees tail.” 

The boat was 10 or 1aft. long, and the size of the fish 
was guessed at and may have been exaggerated, yet 
Jordan, “Manual of the Vertebrates,” says that the alli- 
gator gar, or manjtari, grows to a length of 1oft. I 
had seen one of nearly 8ft. hauled in a seine down near 
Baton Rouge, but to tell of this would prove that I 
knew the fish and would cut off further information; so 
I said: “That was a big gar. Are you sure it was as 
long as this boat?” 

“Yes, sah, "deed it was, an’ longah, ’bout 6ft. longah, 
an’ his ole snout agas broad as that (about 18in.), an’ 
some wite men dey. cotch one down on Catahoula Lake 
mo’ ’an 5oft. long.” 

“What was soft. long, the fish or the lake?” 

“De fish, sah. But I didn’t see dat one, on’y hear de 
boys talk "bout it, and dey took a boat an’ a piece ob a 
man’s leg out o’ dat ah fish, an’ dey foun’ his haid an’ 
some more o’ de man in de net where de fish he chuck 
it.” 

“Was the man dead?” 

“Daid! Yes, sah, he was daid fo’ a fac’, an’ all cut 
up. He was sho’ nuff daid.” 

“What was his name?” 

“IT dunno, sah, he fo’got to tell what his name was. 
T ’spects yo’ is habin’ fun wid me an’ dat fish, but it 
was befo’ my time, an’ I tole yo’ de story as de ole 
men tole it w’en I was a little boy. Dey is sume o’ 
dem gatah gahs in dis yeah lake, but I doan’ see none 
much longah dan dis long-snout, an’ dey chews up mo’ 
fish dan de pike, an’ de pike’s good to eat. Now when 
de pike take hold a fish he take him end on, and ef he 
get him crossways he turn him to get him in end, but 
dese debbils takes "em crossways and chaws on ‘em an’ 
mos’ times cuts °em in two an’ was’es half de fish befo’ 
he gits him turned; den he got to git annuder to fill 
him up.” 

I appreciated my luck in falling into the hands of 
such an observing man, and.when we unloaded at the 
house where I was stopping I took what bass, pike and 
crappie would make a dinner for the rather large 
family and gave the rest to Gus; and as I paid him we 
aonges to fish again two days later, and in the mean- 
time I would fish the streams with line and minnow net 
for small fishes, mollusks and crustaceans for the alcohol 
tanks. It is an old saying that a Yankee is inquisitive, 
and in the South at that time the Ohio Buckeye, the 
Indiana Hoosier, the Wisconsin Wolverine, as well as 
the Californian and the New Yorker, were Yankees as 
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well as the citizens of the New England States. But 
I was put through a nightly catechism, beginning with: 
“What did you get to-day?” ‘What are you going to 
do with them?” and “What are they good for?” The 
first two questions were easily answered, but the third 
was a poser. To explain the relation of “little water- 
bugs” to other forms of life, and to man, was, up-hill 
work to a fellow who was aware that he was looked 
upon as a harmless sort of lunatic who spent his time in 
gathering a lot of useless things, but who paid his bills 
and was thereby entitled to spend his time as foolishly 
as he pleased. It was not so much the questions as the 
consciousness that my mission was not understood, and 
that I could not make it understood by the mem and 
half-grown boys from whom there was no escape 1n the 
evening. To be looked upon as a curiosity 1s embar- 
rassing, unless you are a fat woman, living skeleton or 
“beautiful Circassian girl,” and make a profession of it. 

A stroll along the shores of the lake with a light 
double gun was taken alone, in order to pick up any 
object of interest without having to give a lecture upon 
it; and it is well to be alone sometimes. The day was 
overcast and foggy, an ideal day for ducks, but [ was 
not expecting anything in this line, merely thinking to 
pick up a few. shore birds, or “bay birds,” as we call 
them in the Great South and Barnegat bays of Long 
Island and New Jersey. A walk of half a mile brought 
a couple of ducks in sight, and as their eyes were better 
than mine, it seemed strange that they did not move. 
A few steps, and more ducks came out of the mist, all 
ignoring my presence. Both hammers were let down, 
and as I made an excursion to the left to get behind 
the blind of the men who had the decoys out, the men 
fired six barrels, but I was too far to see the effect. 
On reaching the blind there was a pile of ducks, about 
fifty, they thought, and they were shooting for the New 
Orleans market. There were many species. I only re- 
member that they said that the mallards had not got 
down from the North yet, as the weather had not been 
cold enough, 

At noon I sat down to eat my cold roast chicken, ham 
sandwiches and boiled eggs, which the good housewife 
had put up for me in profusion, and then sat still, think- 
ing of nothing, enjoying a mere animal existence. My seat 
was a low log, near a spring, and perhaps Soft. from a 
little stream which was on its way to the lake. It was 
a Rip Van Winkle spot that seemed to have hypnotic 
powers, and I was suddenly awakened, not by sound, 
for the leaves were too damp to rustle, but by a moving 
object. Gradually it assumed the familiar form of a 
raccoon, and my fingers clutched the gun. Then came 
the thought: ‘Why should I kill or wound this animal, 
which has as much right to walk this earth as I have? 
I do not need its meat nor its skin, and it does me no 
harm.” The coon passed on, turning stones for cray- 
fish or other things, with. perhaps an eye out for a frog. 
In writing of this a story of two men “frae the land o’ 
cakes,” who had been imbibing not wisely, but too well, 
comes to mind. One said: “Donald, let’s hae anither 
drink.” 

“Nae, Jamie; I hae enough.” 

With a look of contempt Jamie said: “Hoot! mon, 
you're lettin’ your judgment get the better o’ ye.” And 
so on this occasion I sacrificed inclination to “judg- 
ment.” 

The walking along the shore was difficult; there were 
marshy places and fallen trees to go around, and none 
of that hard beach which affords the salt-water gunner 
good footing. I had quite a load of mussels, Unios, some 
sandpipers, plovers and other birds, as well as a few 
squirrels and a pintail duck which had recklessly crossed 
a point within range of my light gun, and while thinking 
of tramping back up the lake there was a sound of 
footsteps and my ears moved forward to assist in de- 
termining who might be coming. When one is alone 
there is always an intense interest in any one who ap- 
proaches, even if he knows the country is at peace and 
there is nothing to fear. I never have this feeling when 
passing “The Man in the Clock Tower” on Broadway, 
because man is so frequent there; but down on a lone 
Louisiana lake the passing of a mud turtle or the jump- 
ing of a frog has interest. Therefore I listened to see 
who was coming. 

There was a period of silence, as if the intruder had de- 
cided not to go up this little stream, and then the tramp 
on the damp leaves was resumed. I had enough ham, 
bread and chicken to entertain any fellow-sportsman, if 
he were hungry and would only show up. 

On the further side of the little creek a form loomed 
up out of the fog. It looked as big as a country school- 
house, but when it came clearly within range it proved 
to be a good-sized bear, slowly going up stream after 
such small game as its cousin, the raccoon, was looking 


for. Here again I let my “judgment get the better o’ 
me.” I did not anger that bear with a charge of bird 
shot; and in fact there was no room for several hundred 


pounds of bear meat in my haversack. 

The big sickle-billed curlew which I picked up on 
the homestretch was turned over to the good woman of 
the house, with the duck, which she stuffed and baked, 
but’ I reserved the yellow-legs to be split, broiled and 
served “hot and rare” for myself. To those good people 
this seemed as barbarous as the stuffing of a wild duck 
with sage and onions did to me. Miss Melinda said: 
“That bird isn’t half done; I don’t see how you can 
eat it.” And I merely replied: “If it was cooked more 
it would be spoiled.” 

Taste is largely a thing of education and familiarity. 
A bottle of olives had been sampled by this worthy fam- 
ily and rejected. Melinda put up my daily lunches, 
which always included some olives, but when I came 
back a month later she had cleaned up the half dozen 
bottles left in my reserves and was ready for more. Jim, 
a young brother, said: “I like them yellow-legs and 
sho’ birds half cooked, jus’ as yo’ had’ em, but mam says 
they’re no good; an’ I’m glad yo’ come back. Say, 
how long yo’ gwine to stay?” Frep MATHER. 





The FOREST AND STREAM is put to press each week on 
Tuesday. Correspondence intended for publication 
should reach us at the latest by Monday, and as much 
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The Early Days of Fishculture. 


BY LIVINGSTON STONE, 
{Read before the American Fisheries Congress.) 


Axsout a third of a century ago a strange story began 
to be spread abroad in this country, that a man in west 
ern New York was hatching trout eggs—thousands upon 
thousands—and that he was rearing the fish and feeding 
them in ponds, and there was literally no end to the 
number of fish that he could hatch. 

The story naturally made a decided sensation through- 
out the country; but of all the people that heard it 
very few at first believed it. The present age of almost 
daily recurring marvels had hardly begun then, and peo- 
ple were more incredulous and slower to accept apparent 
miracles than they are now. And then, again, the coun- 
try being in the throes of a civil war at the time, it fol- 
lowed that discoveries in the peaceful arts did not at- 
tract the attention they would have done in quieter 
times. But the story about the man who was hatching 
out thousands of thousands of trout steadily gained 
ground. Presently the great New York dailies took it 
up, and soon after it came to be an accepted fact that 
something wonderful was being done by this New York 
trout hatcher. 

In the meantime the man himself, quietly working 
away in Caledonia, had succeeded in actually proving 
beyond 2 doubt that the hatching of trout on an immense 
scale—not as an experiment, but as a practical industry— 
was a practical thing, within the easy reach of human 
skill. 

It was the first time that this had been accomplished. 
Amateur and scientific experiments on a small scale had 
been made by various persons at various times, and 
the method of hatching fish artificially had been known 
for a century, but it remained for Seth Green to intro- 
duce into America the hatching of fish as a practical 
and valuable industry, and to him belongs the credit 
and the honor of opening the way to the vast practical 
work that has since been accomplished in this country 
in hatching and rearing fish, and to him eminently be- 
longs the title, justly earned, of the Father of American 
Fishculture. 

A year or two after Seth Green had inaugurated 
American fishculture at Caledonia the writer established 
the Cold Spring Trout Ponds at Charlestown, N. H., 
but, strange to say, up to this time, although Seth 
Green’s operations in New York had been so fascinat- 
ing and so promising, no one in this country had taken 
up the breeding of trout, that he had been so successful 
at. 

The time, however, was now ripe for the spread of 
trout culture, and very soon after the establishment of 
the Cold Spring Trout Ponds trout breeding places 
sprang up in all directions. Raising trout suddenly 
became fashionable and popular. During the first 
two years of his trout breeding experience the writer 
received letters from almost every State in the Union, 
written by persons actually engaged in, or more or less 
interested in, trout culture. The interest in trout breed- 
ing became universal, and everything written about it 
was eagerly read by all who were interested in fish at all. 

These were in the palmy days of trout breeding in 
this country. Prices were high—trout eggs brought $10 
a thousand, and young trout fry $40 a thousand. Trout 
large enough for the table brought $1 a pound at the 
ponds, and the city hotels paid 75 cents a pound for 
regular weekly consignments. There was a large de- 
mand for trout eggs and a fair demand for young fry and 
for trout for the table. 

Trout breeding prospered, and with it all there was 
a novelty about the work which-then had not time to 
wear off, and the business of the trout breeder—for it 
had now became a legitimate business—came to be a 
pleasant, prosperous and profitable occupation. It 
would be interesteng to describe more minutely the rise 
and decline of private trout culture in the United States 
—for, alas! the decline came only too soon—but that 
would not come within the scope of this paper. Suffice 
it to say that the competition soon brought prices of 
eggs and fry down too Jow to make the business profit- 
able generally, and the market price for table trout fall- 
ing at the same time, many who engaged in the business 
fell out for want of pecuniary encouragement, while 
others who raised trout for the enjoyment of it gave it 
up because of the many risks and difficulties. which 
stood in the way of success. 

It is a fact worth recording—and one that seems very 
curious in the light of present events—that while so 
many at first went to raising trout, no one seemed to 
think that it was worth while to hatch any other kind 
of fish, and it is also a fact worth noticing that if arti- 
ficial fishculture had been confined to the raising of trout, 
as it was in the first three years of its career in this 
country, the vast and beneficent work that is being done 
at the present time would have been unknown. 

It again remained for the bold and adventurous spirit 
of Seth Green, with his far-reaching vision, to enter the 
larger and more important field of hatching fish that 
had a standard commercial value. Every one knows of 
his attempts, his failures and his final success in hatching 
shad. These efforts of Green in demonstrating that other 
and more valuable fish could be hatched as easily as 
trout did indeed open up a field for fishculture, so vast 
and beneficent to mankind that the previous trout cul- 
ture work shrank into insignificance beside it. Thus it 
was that Seth Green earned a second time his claim to 
the title of Father of American Fishculture. 

All the present magnificent work of our State Fish 
Commission and the United States Fish Commission 
owes its origin to Seth Green’s shad hatchery on the 
Connecticut in 1867. 

In 1868 the writer, in connection with Mr. Joseph 
Goodfellow, erected a salmon breeding station on the 
Miramichi, in New Brunswick. This was on a large 
scale, and was the first effort at systematic, practical 
salnion breeding in America. 

As illustrating the high prices for fish eggs that pre- 
vailed then, I may mention that I received over $1,000 
for a good-sized water pail of salmon eggs from the 
Miramichi in 1869. 

The Miramichi salmon breeding station would have 
been a valuable source of supply for salmon eggs, had 
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not the public sentiment in Canada been so strong 
against exporting salmon eggs to the United States. 
This feeling was, however, so strong that the enter- 
prise had to be abandoned, but the Canadian Govern- 
ment took it up soon‘afterwards and sold salmon eggs 
to this country for the enormous price of $45 a thou- 
sand, or $1,000 a gallon. 

I must not forget to mention; as among the most 
important events of the early days of fishculture if this 
country, that the State of New Hampshire, with singular 
feresight, established a fish commission in 1864, the 
same year that Seth Green began operations in Cale- 
donia. New Hampshire was soon followed by Massa- 
chusetts and other States, and in 1871 the United States 
Commission of Fish and Fisheries, through the efforts 
of Prof. Spencer F. Baird, was created by Congress. 
The American Fishculturists’ Association, now the 
American Fisheries Society, had been formed in 1870. 

By this time there were also innumerable trout cul- 
turists in the field, and fishculture in the United States 
may be said to have passed the days of its infancy and 
to be fairly on its feet. : 

In looking back over those early years and contrasting 
them with the present, when such an immense mass of 
information is available, one is forcibly struck by the 
almost universal ignorance on the subject that prevailed 
at that time. This was true not only of people generally, 
but of well-informed men also; for even scientists who 
rightly deserved the name, and university graduates, and 
accomplished scholars who prided themselves on the va- 
riety of their knowledge, and reading men who kept up 
with the magazines and newspapers, could tell you noth- 
ing of this new art of fishculture, 

Yet this was not so very surprising, for books had 
not yet been published in this country on the subject, 
magazine articles about it had not appeared; cyclope- 
dias did not contain the information, or at most only 
the merest outlines of it, and unless one happened to 
come across the not easily accessible reports of special- 
ists there was no avenue open to the public by which 
more than a superficial knowledge of the subject could 
be reached. 

People generally were so utterly ignorant, indeed, of 
the whole subject. that almost any story told about fish 
eggs would pass unchallenged. As an illustration of 
this, I heard some one tell an inquisitive but intelligent 
man that trout eggs were hatched by putting them under 
a hen in the barn, and the inquirer knew so little about 
it that he actually did not venture to express a doubt, 
for fear that he should display his ignorance. The man 
was not a scholar, it is true, but nevertheless some of 
the best informed men knew little more than he did 
about fishculture, for the simple reason that the knowl- 
edge was almost inaccessible to the people. How differ- 
ent from the present day, when the minute fish-life of 
the very bottom of the oceans is closely and thoroughly 
studied, and the fish food furnished by the microscopic 
life of the fresh-water lakes is measured and classified. 

To go back in memory to those early days is not only 
to enter the enchantment that distance brings, but it is 
also to return to what was a real enchantment then. 
It seems as if we should never feel again—I know I am 
expressing the feeling of all the early experimenters in 
hatching fish—it seems that we should never feel again, 
and we probably never shall feel again, the thrill of 
excitement that tingled to our finger ends when we first 
saw the little black speck in the unhatched embryo 
which told us that our egg was alive. It was one of 
the dearest sights on earth to us then. And when the 
first little trout emerged from his shell and wriggled 
in the water, why were we so excited and elated? Was 
it because that little fish opened up to us a new world 
of promise and because we had a dim vision of the 
countless multitudes of living creatures that this little 
embryo was the insignificant forerunner of? I suppose 
it was something of the sort. And now, after those long 
years have passed: and we coldly watch under a micro- 
scope, with a half scientific interest, the development of 
this little black speck named by scientists the “choroid 
pigment,” we can hardly believe that such a commonplace, 
matter-of-fact affair could have stirred our feelings and 
our imagination as it did once, when the sight and sen- 
sation were both new, and the world of promise before 
us was untried and unknown. 

Recalling those early years, two figures stand out in 
memory more prominently than all others. One is the 
figure of a strong-featured, broad-browed man of rugged 
frame and rugged countenance. He had the bearing and 
the look of a man who thought no struggle too severe 
for him, and no foe too formidable. He looks the 
strong man that he is. He is of the Zachary Taylor 
rough-and-ready. type, but withal he has a hearty and 
genial manner, and a frank and honest nature looks out 
of his eyes, that show that no shallow mind lies behind 
them. 

Every fishculturist knows whom I mean. I had pre- 
viously visited Seth Green at his home in Caledonia, but 
it was not till I met and assisted him at Holyoke in 
1867 that his strong personality impressed itself on me. 
He was there conducting his first experiment in hatch- 
ing shad. He was entirely alone when I visited him, 
and his first attempts at hatching had just ended in sig- 
nal failure. The peculiar character of the eggs and the 
peculiar treatment required for them had baffled for a 
time even his keen-sighted genius, and he had in despair 
almost decided to give it up and return home. The 
fishermen he had hired to help him were laughing at 
him for what they called his foolishness. But although 
alone and depressed in spirits, and with no one to offer 
a word of encouragement, Seth Green kept on, and with 
his dogged persistence and determination fought and 
overcame one difficulty after another, as they met him, 
until at last he was rewarded, as the world knows, with 
overwhelming success. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
add that a warm friendship sprang up about this time 
between Seth Green and myself which continued to the 
dav of his death. 

It was a pleasant thing to see the change in Green's 
spirit that came with his first success in hatching shad. 
It seemed a little thing—nothing but some little, delicate 
embryos appearing in the frail eggs that he was work- 
ing over. Little it was, but it was the herald of illimi- 
table possibilities which possibly the man himself did 
not realize. But however that may be, it restored his 
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spirits and made him almost instantly a changed man. 

I once asked Gen. Phil Sheridan what was the most 
thrilling moment of his cateer during the War of the 
Rebellion. Gen. Sheridan answered, laconically: “When 
the tide turned at the battle of Winchester.” I think that 
perhaps Green’s feelings at Holyoke, when his first shad 
showed signs of life, might have been somewhat simuar. 
He was attempting what no one else had ever thought 
of accomplishing, on which vast results were depend- 


ing. The eyes of all the fishcultural world were on 
him. Thus far he had failed. He was for the time being 
defeated. Then the tide turned, and almost literally in 


2a moment the whole thing was changed and he was vic- 
torious in a great battle, the far-reaching results of which 
will doubtless survive even the great nation that Sheri- 
dan fought for. 

Green’s strong traits of character were not the only 
thing about him that called attention to the man, for 
united with these were a sound judgment and many rare 
gifts of genius. He had the happy faculty of seeing and 
fixing his mind on the one essential point which was 
to be obtained, to the exclusion of everything else, and 
he had the fine discrimination which enables one to 
retain dll the niféans necessary to accomplish the object 
and to eliminate all others. This enable him to reduce 
his inventions and methods to the utmost simplicity 
without impairing their efficiency, the sure sign of 
genius. Green’s famous shad hatching box, than which 
nothing more simple and effective has ¢ver' been in- 
vented for the hatching of fish, is a good illustration of 
this genius; and his world-renowned skill at fly-casting, 
rifle shooting and fish catching are only further illustra- 
tions of the same thing. 

I regret that time and space forbid me giving any- 
thing more than this very imperfect sketch of this re- 
markable man; but I must hasten on. 

The other figure which stands out most prominently 
in my memory, as I recall the early days of American 
fishculture, is that of one who has been called a plain 
man. He was a plain man indeed, but one who was 
made after nature’s largest pattern of men. He was 
large in mental caliber and large in physical frame, large 
in his broad sympathies and in his wide scope of vision, 
large in his comprehensive grasp of great aims, and 
large in his capacity for great undertakings—large in 
everything, but small in nothing. 

You at once recognize, I know, Prof. Spencer F. 
Baird, the first United States Commissioner of Fish 
and Fisheries. 

The mere mention of Prof. Baird’s name strikes a 
chord of dear memories in the hearts of all who knew 
him. No man of our time has left a purer memory, a 
more stainless name or a more animated or enduring 
influence over his special field of labor than Prof. Baird. 
He was loved by those who knew him when he was.-liv- 
ing; he is revered by those who have survived him. 
Prof. Baird lived in a higher plane of life and breathed 
a purer atmosphere than most men. Quiet and unas- 
suming, with a nature as gentle as a child’s, his natural 
superiority never failed to show itself when he was with 
other men, not even among the distinguished men who 
gathered in the winter at the national capital. Yet he was 
thoughtful and considerate of his subordinates, and al- 
ways ready to give his meed of praise of any work well 
done by his humblest employee. Prof. Baird had the 
enviable gift not only of endearing every one to him 
who came in contact with him, but of inspiring them 
with his own enthusiasm and energy. This made con- 
gressmen vote him all the appropriations that he asked 
for; for it was a common saying at Washington that 
Congress gave Prof. Baird everything that he wanted. 
Like a good general, he had the personal welfare of his 
men at heart while he was Fish Commissioner, and they 
in turn wanted to do everything in their power for him, 
which, doubtless, was one of the secrets of his great 
success. It is a fact that his employees in the Fish Com- 
mission would voluntarily work a great deal harder for 
Prof. Baird than they would for themselves. This fact 
is prevalent for another saying at Washington at that 
time, that Prof. Baird’s men were the busiest workers 
in all the departments. It was the inspiration of this 
patient, disinterested, tireless, kind-hearted and lovable 
man whose work they were doing that made them work 
so well, and also made: their work a pleasure. 

It is unnecessary to say that Prof. Baird possessed ex- 
traordinary mental endowments, but I perhaps may men- 
tion one or two, as they are so rare. He had a quick- 
ness of apprehension that sometimes seemed supernat- 
ural. For instance, he would glance down a printed 
page and comprehend in a moment what would take 
others several minutes to read. 

He had a marvelous memory, not only retentive of 
everything intrusted to it, but quick to call up anything 
that was wanted when it was wanted—a quality which 
most of us know well how. to appreciate. His mind 
was also of the clearest type. No complications ever 
seemed to confuse him; he never became involved dur- 
ing his conversation, no matter what were the intrica- 
cies of the subject. His mind, like his placid temper, 
never seemed to be ruffled or disturbed, Extraordinary 
as his mental faculties were, he had evidently added to 
their efficiency by severe discipline, for he possessed 
that infallible mark of a well-trained mind, of having 
all of his great and diversified stores of knowledge 
classified and grouped together in his brain according 
to subjects, so that oe could call up his whole knowledge 
of any subject at a moment’s notice. Another remarkable 
thing ahout Prof. Baird’s mental composition was that 
with a thoughtful, scientific cast of mind were united 
qualities of the most practical character, Prof. Baird 
was a scientific man by nature. He loved science and 
scientific studies; but at the same time no man had a 
sounder judgment or a clearer head in the management 
of practical affairs than he did. It is very rare to see 
scientific and practical qualities of mind united in such 
an eminent degree as they were in Prof. Baird’s. 

Prof. Baird was gifted with still another unusual men- 
tal endowment which reminds one strongly of one of 
the traits of the first Napoleon, With that comprehen- 
siveness of mind which takes in the broad features and 
large general outlines of a great enterprise, he combined, 
as Napoleon did, a capacity for close and thorough at- 
tention to all the details of a subject down to the mi- 
nutest item necessary to success. This combination, as 


we all know, is a rare one. As an illustration of Prof. 
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Baird’s wonderfully. retentive memory and easy grasp 
of details, as well as hid’ giffalso remarkable, for a 
rapid dispatch 6? practical work, I may! mention a little 
ineident that’ occurred at Calais, Me., where I visited 
in 1872,.and which has fastened itself on my mind ever 
since. He had«received twenty-seven letters by mail 
of the day before—I remembered the exact number that 
he told me he had. received—and the next forenoon after 
breakfast he called in his stenographer for the purpose 
of answering them. As I very naturally rose to leave the 
room he kindly invited me to reniain and be seated, 
and I shall never forget the impression which the subse- 
quent answering of those letters left on me. 

Assuming his customary attitude, when on his feet, of 
holding his hands behind him, one wrist grasped by the 
other hand, he leisurely walked up and down the room, 
dictating to the stenographer the answers one after an- 
other to all his letters. He did not, to my knowledge, 
refer to one of the.letters he had received, either to’ as- 
certain its contents or to get the address of the writer, 
but proceeded from one letter to another till all were 
finished. And, further, during this time he never showed 
the slightest hesitation, nor did his countenance betray 
any signs of mental effort or confusion. It was a re- 
markable feat of memory, and a methodical dispatch 
of business details which I cannot forbear to mention. 

In our subsequent acquaintance and correspondence, 
which-was very extended, both personal and official, his 
letters were always marked by great kindness of heart 
and thoughtful consideration, which, it is needless, to say, 
warmly endeared him to me. It is a great pleasure to 
me now to think that the United States Fish Commis- 
sion station that I located and built up three successive 
times, on the McCloud River, in California, has kept 
the name which I gave many years ago to the little post- 
office on the river, and as Baird’s Station contributes its 
mite to perpetuating the name of the great first United 
States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries. 

I said that there were two. figures which early 
association with fishculture called up very forcibly 
to my mind, There is also a. third. It is of a 
man who has never been in Arherica, yet whose 
love for America, whose admiration for American 
fishculture, and whose influence on fishcultural work in 
America, have been very marked. I mean the Count von 
Behr. With a thorough love of fishculture, and devoted 
to it with an unusually enthusiastic nature which spe- 
cially fitted him for inspiring others with his own love 
for it, Herr von Behr was to Germany in his field of 
labor what Prof. Baird was to America. He was for 
many years president of the Deutsche Fischerei Verein, 
the national fishcultural organization of Germany, and 
during his whole connection. with it he was the life of 
the association. He was also the animating spirit of 
the great International Fisheries Exposition in Berlin, 
which will forever remain memorable in the annals of the 
world’s fishcultural history. 

Though of a wholly different type from Prof. Baird, 
he nevertheless possessed qualities which caused his in- 
fluence to overshadow all other fishculturists in his own 
country, as Prof. Baird’s did in this country, and made 
him facile princeps in conducting the cause of fishcultural 
development in Germany. 

It was my privilege to carry on a delightful corre- 
spondence with Herr von Behr for several years. Drop- 
ping all official forms, and indeed all formality what- 
ever, his letters were earnest, confidential and full of 
enthusiasm, They expressed the same love and admira- 
tion for Prof. Baird that Americans felt for him at home, 
and never lacked in expression of his great admiration 
of American fishculture, They also recorded his sad 
domestic bereavement’, and told how, after the loss of 
nis three sons, he had resolved to devote the rest of ‘his 
life to the cause of fishculture in Germany. : 

I am aware that much criticism has been expressed 
because Von Behr’s name has been given by Americans 
to an European trout since its introduction into this 
country; but whatever may be said of the judiciousness 
of the act, no one can deny that it was a fitting compli- 
ment to a man who richly deserves the honor, nor can 
any one deny that it reflects kindly feeling which sought 
in this way to recognize American indebtedness to Von 
Behr, and to perpetuate in America the name of the 
distinguished German fishculturist. The Count von Behr 
was a generous, warm-hearted, lovable man, and his con- 
tributions in labor and in influence to the cause of fish- 
culture can never, be measured, 

He was one of the three who formed the, great trium- 
virate of the early history of fishculture—Seth Green, 
Spencer F. Baird, Heinrich von Behr. 

Hopeful as we are of the future fishculture work 
of the world, we nevertheless confess to feeling a pre- 
sentiment that ‘‘we ne'er shall look upon their like 
again.”’ I regret that this disjointed and imperfect sketch 
must suffice for the present for a subject which deserves 
better treatment. 

I would like to speak of the Hon, Frank Buckland, of - 
England, who did so much to encourage fishculture in 
Great Britain; of Prof. Milner, who was my zealous 
and conscientious colleague until his death; of Hon. 
Robert B. Roosevelt, who edited and published the first 
newspaper column in this country exclusively devoted to 
fishculture; of Hon. Theodore Lyman, of Massachu- 
setts, the leading spirit in the first fishculture movement 
in New England; of John Bellows, of New Hampshire, 
who took the first step in this country toward the public 
recognition of fishculture; of Gov. Seymour, of New 
York, who gave his powerful influence to its support, 
early in the 70s; and of many others who contributed 
more or less prominently to its early development—but 
both time and space preclude the possibility of this, and 
I can only congratulate my brother fishculturists that 
there are so many devoted workers in the cause still 
living to fill in the places left vacant by their faithful 
predecessors, and who have gone to their reward. 





Take inventory of the good things in this issue of 
Forest and Stream. Recall what a fund was given 
last week. Count on what is to come next week. 
Was there ever in all the world a more abundant 
weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


Goose Creeks 


Inro Loudoun county, one of the best in old Virginia; 
the summit of the Blue Ridge its boundary on the west; 
with high hills and beautiful valleys; healthy in loca- 
tion, rich as to soil, contiguous to a good market; its 
people, like Bloomfield’s bold yeomanry, their country’s 
pride, are as prosperous and contented, or ought to be, 
as any in the world. It is therefore with something of 
a shock comes the news of the recent depredations of 
the barnburners there. Taking the Washington and 
Round Hill Railway for five miles toward Alexandria to 
the Washington and Ohio Junction, we turn west nearly 
parallel with the Potomac, and passing Arlington and 
Fort Meyer in the rear, the line goes on to Round Hill, 
fifty-five miles away. This is the present terminus of the 
road, lying at the mouth of Snicker’s Gap, some four 
miles off—the gateway through the Blue Ridge into the 
beautiful valley of the Shenandoah. 

Formerly Farmwell, now called Ashburn, a little over 
three miles from the creek, was the angler’s station, a 
team meeting them and taking them four or five miles 
away to a farmhouse on the banks of the creek, where 
they were lodged, minnows furnished when desired, and 
such other attentions shown as are necessary to the 
comfort of fishermen. 

Our own numerous trips to this place have ended at 
Belmont Park, three miles beyond and about forty from 
Washington—only a platform at a crossroad, named 
from a picnic ground maintained by the railroad some 
years ago for the encouragement of summer excursions. 

Traces of sheds for eating and drinking, and merry- 
go-rounds, etc., still show on the creek bank under the 
great trees, but it has long ceased to be a general resort. 

A hundred rods from the track is the house of a 
prosperous contractor and farmer, who showed us such 
good will and kindness on the occasion of our first visit 
we have never cared to wander. 

Scarcely a half mile from the. station platform the 
road crosses a great iron bridge thrown over the deep 
chasm through which, 4oft. below, runs a peaceful little 
stream with hardly enough water to float a launch, save 
a few yards at a time, though the State is still paying 
interest, it is said, on bonds floated long ago to make 
this a commercial waterway; it would not have seemed 
half so foolish in one of Uncle Sam's river and harbor 
bills, where it would have found such congenial company. 

There must, though, have been at that time much more 
water than now, or the most credulous would have hesi- 
tated to invest; but the ruins of three @r four great 
locks still stand along its banks, mute but eloquent wit- 
nesses to the o’erleaping ambition, the futile energy, the 
mistaken calculations aa former generation, who must 
have spent thousands in this vain effort. 

One boat did get up, but never came back. Its decayed 
remains are far up the creek, almost as distant from a 
channel as was the ark on Ararat after the deluge. A 
ckiff could only get up the stream now by being carried. 

Goose Creek is formed by Crooked Run and Gap Run 
on both sides of Lost Mountain, with Jeffries’s Branch 
and Cromwell's Run. Into the main stream just above 
Oakland runs the North Fork, fed by its tributary, one 
of Virginia’s many beaver dam creeks. A hundred yards 
below the railway bridge Sycoline Creek comes in from 
the west, and still further down the Tuscarora. The 
main creek reaches the Potomac opposite Edward's 
Ferry, a name familiar to every angler who has ever 
cast hook in this queen of basg rivers. 

The fish in Goose Creek, like the most of those yet 
taken in the upper Potomac, are the small-mouthed bass. 
These come up from the river easily in ordinary stages 
of water, and the United States Fish Commission has 
made plants in the creek itself. 

The water in good seasons is of the best, and the 
fish gamy and good. The pleasantest fly-fishing is above 
the bridge, where the ruins of locks and dams have in 
places filled the bed of the stream with broken rocks. 
The banks are heavily wooded and mostly thick of un- 
derbrush, which makes bank fishing only possible in 
spots; and treacherous holes in the longer reaches make 
wading dangerous, so that there are better streams for 
the peripatetic angler. But to one who prefers bait 
fishing there are charming places where it would be a 
delight to spend some hours with rod and line, if one did 
nothing but dream the time away. 

“Tf so be the angler catch no fish, yet he hath a whole- 
some walk to the brookside, pleasant shade by the 
sweet silver streams; he hath good air and sweet smells 
of fine, fresh meadow flowers; he hears the mellow har- 
mony of birds,” said Burton in his “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” and that idea he fished bodily from Dame Juli- 
ana Berners, and gave no credit; this was far from 
sportsmanlike, and unworthy a true and gallant angler, 
which probably he was not, or he never would have made 
so large and varied a collection of “blue devils.” 

One good trout on a bending withe is potent enough 
to put to rout a whole regiment of evil spirits and 
megrims, and no man could analyze Melancholy with a 
rod in his hand, for she would never come near enough 
to be touched. So if Burton had fished, the world had 
probably lost a literary treasure. 

One of the maxims laid down in the “Angler’s Guide” 
by T. F. Salter, Ghent, 1816, was: “Continue to cast your 
line in search and fish every yard of water likely to afford 
sport, and never despair of success.” 

A very pretty illustration of the soundness of this ad- 
vice was given me on our last visit here. My companion 
had been watching a bass breaking in the eddy at the 
mouth of Sycoline Creek. A shoal of sand ran down 
midstream from the pier of the bridge, and reaching this, 
he waded cautiously down until nearly waist deep. Here 
the sandspit sheered down to deep water, and he could 
go no further. He cast again and again, but was at 
least 20ft. short. Dusk was approaching, and putting 
up my rod, a seat on the bank at the end of a fair day’s 
sport was pleasure enough. 

It was that charming angling author, Prime, who said: 
“I believe I am sincere in saying that I enjoy seeing 
another man throw a fly, if he is a good and graceful 
sportsman, quite as much as doing it myself.” 

My friend continued his efforts for ten minutes— 


twenty, apparently—without the slightest effect. The 
bass seemed to find plenty to amuse and comfort him 
in the little swirl near the center of the eddy, where, 
among the circling bubbles, he probably found floating 
flies. At any rate, every few minutes he came up with 
that attractive sound that suggests Chimmie Fadden’s 
little “cold bot,” and giving us a tantalizing glimpse of 
a broadside that put new steam each time into the flying 
line. Sitting high above, it seemed to me the fish began 
to break a little nearer to the fatal lure. The fly and 
fish were each time a trifle closer together; ten minutes 
later there was a wild rush, a little cheer of congratula- 
tion from the watcher on the bank and the two boys who 
carried our impedimenta, and after a pretty struggle in 
the open water the bass, which was a big fellow, came to 
net. 

It was a triumph of skill and patience. My own 
would have been exhausted long before, and this shows 
the effect of education and early training on disposition. 

His fly-fishing had been done mostly from a boat in 
the lower Potomac, where the water is always new, since 
the fish move about with the tides, and one may cast in 
the same spot repeatedly with always a new chance for 
reward, My own early experiences had been on Western 
lakes, where the bass had a local habitation about a 
stump or moss-bed, or under the great peltate leaves 
of the nelumbium, which, shading a 3ft. circle as they 
float on the surface, are favorite shelters for the bass. 
A cast or two about such likely spots will tell the tale, 
and if there is no immediate response the angler may as 
a rule count further effort as love’s labor lost, and finds 
more profit in moving on. 

But this incident made its impression, and the lesson 
learned brought its own reward later in the shape of a 
good basket of a2lb. bass, after an hour's painstaking 
labor on a school in plain view had brought only despair, 
and the rod had been unlimbered, when, this picture re- 
called, incited one more determined effort with surprising 
results; but that is another story. 

Every season parties from Washington or elsewhere 
camp somewhere along the banks of Goose Creek for an 
outing, and on this trip two ladies were keeping house 
in a neat little tent in a sheltered spot not far from 
the stream. One of these, as we passed, was perched 
high on a huge rock in the creek, trying hard to beat 
her own record of the day before, when she had, un- 
aided, landed a 4lb. bass. Her husband, indignant at 
being outdone by a woman, had thrown down his rod 
just before our visit, and gone gunning for squirrels. 
He tried later, in town, to explain to us that anxiety 
for fresh game had driven him away, but we knew it was 
jealousy. On one occasion here a friend was in the 
party who was new at fly-fishing, though he had caught 
trout in Erin’s waters, and is altogether more familiar 
with the habits of nature’s wild people than any other 
of my acquaintances. He is an ardent sportsman, and 
his excitement over his first big bass on a fly would have 
given Niobe fresh occasion to turn on the pumps. 
Twenty times he thought his fish lost, and as many times 
he had him won. His shouts alternated betweert exulta- 
tion and despair. Every struggle the poor fish made 
scared him into an ague, and when a kindly disposed but 
ill-advised neighbor proffered assistance his indignant 
protests were voluble, lurid and excruciating. He 
wanted all that side of the creek, and kept saying so 
emphatically—so emphatically, indeed, that even the 
dumbfounded neighbor understood that much. When 
the bass finally came to net and was held up for inspec- 
tion, a me and Napoleon smile came to him, and $10 
would have been no price to insult him with for that par- 
ticular fish. Henry TAcporr. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Short Fish and Charity. 
Cuicaco, Feb. 5—Deputy Wardens Ratto and Goetter 





are on the trail of the dealers who sell fish of illegal. 


size. On last Monday H. H. Regenburg was fined $25 
for selling two pickerel which had not yet attained legal 
length. Under the act the presence of short fish in a 
shipment subjects the lot to confiscation, and many hun- 
dreds of pounds of fish have been seized for this reason. 
Such fish have been turned over to the county agent, 
who has been distributing them to worthy applicants for 
charity. The poor folk of Chicago have been blessin 

the new fish law this week, and they may thank the loca 
deputies for their vigorotis prosecutions. In the eyes 
of some it may be rough’ ona dealer to take away a 
barrel of fish from him when the lot contains but one 
or two under-sized fish, but it is hard to see where the 
justice of this commiserative feeling exists. If the dealer 
has not bought the fish, but has received them for sale 
on commission from some country shipper, then the 
dealer has suffered no loss unless he has paid the freight 
charges, which, of course, he will charge back to the 
shipper. Incidentally he will, after one or two seizures 
of this kind, be sure to write to such shipper and tell 
him to be careful not to send any more short fish. If 
the shipper cannot sell these short fish he will not ship 
them and will not catch them. This is the law in prac- 
tical working shape, and in no other shape is it practi- 
cable or is it law. 

White-winged peace now sits over the troubled waters 
of the Illinois River. The State Fish Commission has 
explained to the irate fishermen of Peoria that no dis- 
crimination has been intended or will be made against 
Peoria fishers, or in favor of firms of other localities. 
The Peoria Star, which led the kick ‘against the Commis- 
sion, publishes an interview in which it is explained why 
Deputy Brassfield was warned not*to make too many 
prosecutions of net fishermen. It is stated that he was 
asked simply to confine his ardor to his own territory, 
and not to interfere with fishermen elsewhere who were 
using nets construed by the Commission to be of legal 
mesh. The work of the Illinois Commission is an im- 
portant one, and naturally it should apply rather to food 
fish than game fish. Yet if it be true that the State Fish 
Commission allows in. for shrinkage after a net is 
tarred, the situation is left rather whimsical than serious. 
To a fish he butt its head through a 1%4in. mesh 
it makes no difference that the mesh was 2in. or 3in. 
wide when it left the factory. Are we to infer that the 
State Legislature intended to protect the fish or the hole? 


Maybe I am too curious»about these things, but I was 
just wondering. I am going to ask Mr. Bartlett about 
this the next time I see him, because I want to know 
how a 2in. fish can go through a 1'4in. hole. Also, I 
would like to ask him how can the Illinois State Fish 
Commission, by taking thought, add a cubit to the stat- 
ure of a South Water street pickerel which only measures 
11m. alongside a plain, hard wooden rule with inch 
marks on it? I have known even children to ask some 
beastly hard questions. Of course it is -hard to see how 
a sportsmen’s paper can ask for anything less than the 
letter of the law from the dealers who do so much to 
interfere with sport, and who have so long had the mat- 
ter of the interpretation of the law in their own hands. 
1206 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago. E. Hovau. 


The Nessmuk Club. 


Aton, Ill_—Editor Forest and Stream: I send you 
herewith a copy of the constitution of a new sportsmen’s 
club just organized in this city, thinking that it may be 
of interest to you as showing that the memory and the 
good work of one whom Forest AND STREAM introduced 
to the world of sportsmanship is still working for good 
out here in the Mississippi Valley. 

The island thus leased by the Nessmuk Club is one of 
the best in the Mississippi River, comprising over 300 
acres, and mostly in the primeval forest state. It is 
distant five miles up the river from this city, and the 
club members, who are all active business men of the 
world, hope to make during the year many yachting trips 
to the grounds, to spend a day or two in quiet, oblivious 
forgetfulness of the worry and fret of common affairs. 

he island commands a léng reach of river sandbars 
where duck shooting is still good on occasion, and it is 
well stocked with squirrels, raccoons and other wild 
game, having also a natural basin that may be con- 
verted into an ideal fish preserve. 


A trap and rifle range will’ afford pastime for those 
who like practice at inanimate marks. F. C. Rreut. 


We give the Nessmuk Club’s form of constitution for 
the benefit of other club projectors: 


CONSTITUTION. 
Article I.—Name and Purpose. 
Sec. 1. This organization shall be known and styled the Ness- 
muk Club, of Alton, Ill 


Sec, 2. Its object shall be the occasional outdoor recreation 
and entertainment of its members and friends. 


Article [1.—Property and Privileges. 


Sec. 1. The property of this, club shall consist of twenty mem- 
berships, representing a five-ydar lease of the hunting, fishing and 
recreation privileges of an isldnd in the Mississippi Biver, located 
in Madison and Jersey counties, I1l., and commonly known as 
Scotch Jimmie’s Island, with the privtegee attached thereto. 

Sec. 2. These memberships shall be and remain pre-eminent! 
the property of the club and ‘shall be non-transferable; they shail 
be rented at a given sum annually to individual members, and 
each membership shall be subject to recall at any time upon a 
vote of a majority of the active members of the club. 

Sec. 3. Applications for membership shall be filed with the 
president or secretary at least one week in advance of a meeting, 
due notice of the fact being given, and elections shall be by ballot, 
three black balls being deemed sufficient to reject applicant. 

Sec. 4. The initial cost of memberships per annum shall be 
$5, payable invariably in advance up the beginning of each and 
every year, dating from the first of March. ‘ 

Article ILI,—Officers. 

Sec. 1. The officers of this club shall be one president, one 
vice-president, and one secretary and treasurer. 

Sec. 2. There shall also be an executive committe of five mem- 
bers elected annually, to include the president and secretary as 
ex-officio members. 

Article IV.—Duties of Officers. 


Sec. 1. The premio shall call and preside at all meetings, 
and conduct the same according to parliamentary usage, and 
shall have general supervision of the affairs of the club. 

Sec, 2. The vice-president shall have all authority and perform 
the duties of the president in the absence or inability of that 
officer to serve. 

Sec. 3. The secretary and treasurer shall keep an accurate 
record of the business meetings of the club and executive com- 
mittee, conduct correspondence, and in general do the clerical 
work of the club. He shall also receive and account for all moneys 
belonging to the club, keep a full financial record and pay bills 
upon the order of the executive committee. 

Sec. 4. The executive committee shall have general supervi- 
sion of the grounds and its improvements. It may appoint a 
supefintendent of grounds and meet any amenqpncies that may 
come up, reporting the same to the club for ratification. 

Article V.—Government. 


Sec. 1, Robert’s “Rules of Order’ shall be considered the 
code to regulate as nearly as possible the business proceedings 
of this club. 

Sec. 2. Nessmuk's “Woodcraft” is hereby adopted as the guide 
to regulate as nearly as possible*the conduct and habits of de- 
portment of members and of this club while on the grounds. 

Sec. 3. Members inviting strahgers will be considered responsible 


for their conduct and for any indebtedness they may incur to 
the club. 7 











Boston Winter Notes. 


Boston, Feb. 7, 1808.—Winter fishing has received a 
natural check that will scarcely be gotten over till it is 
time for the ice to thaw. New England has been visited 
by one of the heaviest snowstorms ever recorded, and 
it is almost impossible to reach the lakes and ponds ex- 
cept with the aid of snowshoes. All the plans for pick- 
ereling are abandoned for the present, and for the season, 
if the snow is followed by a sudden thaw. 

The New England Sportsmen’s Exhibition here in 
March is attracting a good deal of attention already. 
Mr. R. O. Harding, of Appleton &. Basset, has just re- 
turned from Maine, where he was nearly. snowed in. 
He visited the Lake Auburn fish hateheries with Com- 
missioner Stanley, and has the promise of some beautiful 
trout and landlocked salmon for the exhibition. He 
has also secured other exhibits of live fish. The Govern- 
ment fish transportation car has also been secured and 
will be forwarded by the railways free. At a meeting of 
the Maine Hotel Association at Waterville last week 
particular force was accredited to what the fish and game 
interest is doing for the hotel men, while the usual flowery 
speeches were made about the “inexhaustible supply of 
big game” and the great efforts the State is putting for- 
ward in restocking her waters with landlocked salmon, 
all of which sounds well, and would be well, if the reality 
was up to one-third of the advertising. I suppose that 
it is fated that the summer vacationist must follow the 
lover of the rod and reel and the solitude of the woods 
and waters into his farthest retreat. This year he can 


hunt and fish in close communion with nature; next 
year the fashionable hotel and the brass band are there. 
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Fixtures, 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Feb. 15.—New Bagiené Kennel Club’s fourteenth annual show, 
Boston. James L. Little, See'y. 

Feb. 21.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-second annual show, 
New York. G. de F. Grant, Sec’y. 

March 1.—Baltimore Kennel Association’s third annual show 
Baltimore. W. P. Riggs, Sec’y. 

March 8&.—Northwestern Kennel Club’s dog show, St. Paul, 
Minn. C. E, N. Howard, Sec’y, St. Paul, Minn. 

_March 15.—Kansas City Kennel Club’s second annual show, 
Kansas City, Mo. A. E. Ashbrook, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Feb. 7.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s second annual trials, Madi- 
son, Ala. H. K. Milner, Sec’y. 


hinieiticen Kennel Club. 


Report of Constitution and Rules Committees. 


New York, Jan. 24.—To the American Kennel Club.— 
Gentlemen: Three amendments to the rules were rec- 
ommended by Mr. James B. Blossom; notice of two of 
them was given at the meeting of the A. K. C, of Dec. 
16, 1897, and referred by that meeting to this committee. 
The third notice was presented to this committee at one 
of its sessions—By-laws, Section 3, Rule 12, Class 6. 
After the words, “one of which must be in the free-for-all 
class,” add the words, ‘‘and one in the senior class,” and 
after the words, “No class winner can be withdrawn from 
competition in the winners’ class,” add the words, “ex- 
cept those dogs which have already won their champion- 
ship.” Also an amendment to abolish the puppy classes. 
These amendments are not approved by your committee, 
as will appear later in this report. 

The amendment recommended by Mr. G. M. Car- 
nochan at said December meeting, and also referred to 
this committee, reads as follows: 

“That at all bench shows dogs having won a prize in 
any class shall not carry the ribbon showing such win 
in any subsequent class at the same show.” 

Your committee believes that the object of the above 
amendment is a good one, but disapproves of its adop- 
tion, upon the ground that it would not be practical, 
and the inability to enforce such a rile would make it a 
dead letter. 

The objections to the new classification that are now 
found to exist, and the presumed hardships, as have 
been claimed by correspondents, that would hamper and 
discourage clubs from holding shows, cannot be blamed 
to your committee, and it most decidedly declines to 
assume the responsibility of the cause that hes led to the 
present opposition to said classification. Your commit- 
tee did not in any sense initiate the change, and as it 
has no personal motive in attempting to maintain the 
classification, nor is it at all wedded to it, therefore it 
will at the coming annual meeting recommend a change 
that will in its opinion remove all cause of complaint 
by both show committees and exhibitors. The com- 
mittee feels that in justice to itself it should make 
the following explanation of its action, and place the 
blame, if any exists, just where it belongs. 

Early last spring a decided desire was expressed by 
several of the delegates that a new classification should 
be ‘adopted, following more closely in the lines which 
govern English shows; that the old classes were mis- 
named and therefore misleading; that through and by 
a little good management mediocre dogs were winning 
championships by virtue of non-competition in the chal- 
lenge class, and that the increased interest in dogs and 
the increasing number of shows demanded a new set 
of classes, properly named and in keeping with the gen- 
eral advance of kennel affairs in this country. English 
classifications were obtained from abroad and sent to 
your committee, which was urged to recommend a simi- 
lar classification. The classes and their definitions cer- 
tainly appealed to the judgment of the committee, and 
after a number of sittings the present classification was 
evolved, the names of the classes being Americanized, 
That the work entailed a vast amount of labor should 
be obvious to all thinking persons. 

After completing its labor, and before publishing the 
report in the Gazette, one proof copy of the report was 
sent during July to the Pacific Coast Advisory Board 
and one to the then existing Canadian Advisory Board, 
with a request to said boards to consider the rules carefully 
and recommend any changes that might be deemed nec- 
essary for the best interests of the particular territory 
over which they had jurisdiction. During the visit of 
your secretary, who is also a member of this committee, 
to San Francisco in August following, he, at a meeting 
of the Pacific Advisory Board, at which a large number 
of members of specialty clubs, breeders and exhibitors 
were present, requested a discussion on the subject of 
the then proposed rules, no one, with but one exception, 
evinced any interest whatever in the proposition, and 
did not respond in any way to the invitation, At no time 
during the stay of your secretary in that city was he 
given to understand that any objection to the rules 
existed. In the meanwhile the agreement with Canada 
was annulled, and therefore no recommendations on the 
subject of rules were expected from that quarter. The 
report of your committee was published Aug. 31, and 
when the rules finally reached your body for final action 
at the September meeting they were adopted with but 
a few minor changes. 

To show further, each club knew, or should know, just 
what was being done, and by their silence and failure to 
instruct their delegates to suggest changes, or vote 
against the measure, practically gave consent and in- 
dorsed the rules.. It would be well for you to remember 
that the proposed rules were published in full in the 
Gazette, and a copy of them was duly mailed to each dele- 
gate, and an additional copy to each club, through its 
secretary, and therefore, with all the publicity given to 
the matter, it naturally became a fair inference that no 
objection existed to their acceptance and final adoption. 
Further discussion was invited by several of the Sporting 
apers, but none of any account was had. Private letters 
ave been received of late from men holding office in 
clubs objecting to the rules as they now exist, and sug- 
gesting certain changes and modifications. One of the 
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leading Pacific coast clubs believes that the money quali- 
fication’ demanded for winners’ class will handicap the 
shows on that coast, and suggests that an exception be 
made for that territory. One of the leading Eastern 
clubs expresses dissatisfaction, while, on the other hand, 
the rules are highly commended by many. Undoubtedly 
many wrong impressions exist, interpretations of rules 
that appear simple are asked for, and they appear gen- 
erally to be misunderstood. 

The greatest objection, as it appears to your committee, 
is the cash prizes that must be given in three classes, 
in order to prove a winners’ class. This is a very small 
matter, if it is understood. Your committee, foreseeing 
that to specify any amount might be a hardship, pur- 
posely leit the amount to be determined by the clubs ac- 
cording to their means and location. The sum of $1 per 
class, in three classes, would comply fully with the rule, 
and therefore your committee cannot believe that such 
qualifying clause can have a very great effect upon any 
club or in any location.. The object in holding shows 
should be to improve the dog; to improve the dog com- 
petition is required, and although a good dog may win 
its ‘champidnship in less time under the new classifica- 
tion than under the old, yet it demands a better dog to 
do it. Your committee believes that the present rules 
are a marked advance over thé old ones, and having now 
plainly stated the facts that led up to the adoption of 
the present rules, and reiterating the»statement made 
earlier in this report, that it has no personal motive for 
attempting to maintain these rules, but on the contrary 
is anxious to meet the evident wishes of gentlemen who 
are and have been closely connected with the holding 
of shows for years, is ready to submit, and does hereby 
submit, for your consideration a new classification which 
it is hoped will meet with the approval of the show- 
holding members of your body, and would recommend 
the adoption of the same at the annual meeting of the 
club to be held Feb. 23 next. Ample time is now given 
to every club to instruct its delegate, if it desires or 
cares to suggest any changes. 


Classes. 


1. The puppy class shall be for all dogs over six 
months and under twelve months of age. No entry can 
be made or accepted of one under six months of age, 
or whose date of birth is unknown. 

2. The novice class shall be for all dogs never having 
won a first prize at any recognized show, wins in the 
puppy classes excepted. 

3. The limit class shall be for all dogs never having 
won four first prizes at any recognized show, wins in 
the puppy and novice classes excepted. 

4. The open class shall be for all dogs of any age over 
six months. 

5. The winners’ class shall be open only to the winners 
of first prizes at any show, giving at least three of the 
beforementiorted classes, one of which must be the open 
class, and the winner of three first prizes in this class 
will thereby become a champion of record, be so regis- 
tered by the American Kennel Club, and will be entitled 
to an American Kennel Club champion medal. Before 
awarding “reserve” in this class, the dog or dogs having 
been placed second to the winner in any of the regular 
classes must be brought before the judge for competition 
with the remaining dogs in said winners’ class. o class 
winner can be withdrawn from competition in the win- 
ners’ class, and no entry fee shall be charged for said 
competition in this class. A dog that has already won 
one or more first prizes in the late challenge classes shall 
retain these wins to its credit toward becoming a cham- 
pion of record, the remaining qualifying wins to be 
gained in the winners’ class. The winners’ class can be 
divided by sex, provided the required three classes are 
also divided by sex. 

The above classifications to go into effect at once. 

Your committee would further recommend that Article 
XIII., section 4, constitution, be amended by striking 
out the entire section. The reasons for such recom- 
mendation are, first, that it is found to be impossible to 
create enough interest to be able to secure a quorum, 
and as a consequence no meeting has been held since 
August last; notwithstanding the fact that matters are 
in its hands that should have been attended to promptly; 
second, it is the opinion of a number of members of Pa- 
cific coast clubs that the existence of such a body on the 
coast is not necessary. It has been for months practi- 
cally a dead letter, and its abolishment is recommended. 

Finally, if such recommendations as above referred to 
are adopted, it will be necessary to strike out in the 
rules, following the classes, all references to the classes 
that have ceased to exist. 

H. K. BLoopcoop, Chairman for Committee. 





Note.—The above report of the constitution and rules 
committee was mailed to the secretary of each club on 
the Pacific coast on Jan. 26, 1898, together with the fol- 
lowing questions to be answered and reason for asking 
such questions: 


To Pacific Coast Members, 


What are your wishes regarding the continuance of the 
Pacific Coast Advisory Board? 

If you are in favor of its continuance, in what manner 
would you desire its formation? 

The reason for asking these questions is that several 
members of Pacific coast clubs have expressed a wish for 
its abolition. 

Further than that, no meeting of the advisory board 
has been held since August last because of lack of a 
quorum, and important business that cannot be acted 
upon by the A. K. C. until reported upon by the advisory 
board is thus delayed. 

Meanwhile, as no alteration of the constitution can 
now be made except at the annual meeting, and of which 
notice has been published in the January issue of the 
Gazette, the committee has paved the way for any de- 
sired change by giving notice of an amendment to do 
away with the advisory board altogether. If nothing is 
heard from the recipient of this notice the presumption 
will be that the member favors the abolition of the board 
“All suggestions will be presented as amendments at the 
annual meeting by the committee on rules, if the member 
is not represented by a delegate-—January A. K. C. Ga- 
sette. 


Bench Show Clubs and Exhibitors. 


' ’ 

Boston, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: The ques- 
tion of prizes has this season come into peculiar promi- 
nence. The action of the New England Kennel Club 
in cutting down its prize list has raised many protests 
from those who feel that they will be losers by this 
club effort at retrenchment. No argument is raised 
against it but the selfish one that what the club with- 
holds is lost to the exhibitors. They strenuously main- 
tain that an exhibitor desires to make his expenses from 
the prize list. 

Some even go so far as to denounce the management 
for its act in reducing the premiums. They seem to 
think that they have been unjustly deprived of some- 
thing they really owned, something that the club held 
only in trust. If this be true, the club is then not really 
the owner of its own money. 

However, the exhibitors cheerfully accord to it the 
privilege of footing all losses by itself. They have per- 
formed their part when they show their dogs, make their 
sales, advertise their kennels, arrange for stud fees, and 
attend to all the other details of their business in the 
expeditious manner which can be done at a bench show, 
and at a bench show only. But, hold—that is not all. 
I had almost forgotten that their duties were not ended 
till they had collected their prize money. 

It is a well-known fact that the rapacity of many of the 
exhibitors has no perceivable bounds. Most of the bench 
show clubs have catered to such rapacity to a degree 
beyond reason. Every concession was but the prelude 
to others, and gréater ones. 

For much that is against the club’s interest in these 
matters the clubs themselves are entirely to blame. In 
the erroneous belief that great inducements in the way 
of prizes were necessary to induce exhibitors to attend 
to their own business, club managements kept them- 
selves impoverished. They failed to perceive the fact 
that the greater part of the exhibitors were either pro- 
fessional dog breeders, or partly such, and that there 
was not one who was averse to turning a penny or two 
of profit on proper occasion. They overlooked the fact 
that the shows were the very life of the dog breeders’ 
business. If the breeder stayed away, his business de- 
cayed and in time was entirely lost. 

The exhibitor who showed his dog from the feeling 
of pride and affection which he bore to him was re- 
warded enough by the honors won, All matters of money 
were to him an insignificant detail in comparison with 
the honors. 

Why an exhibitor, on any just principle, can assert 
that the club should offer money enough to pay his 
expenses is beyond niy powers of discernment. The 
club could with quite as much justice insist that the 
exhibitors should pay the expenses of the club. On 
that part of the affair, however, they have always been 
unanimously and discreetly silent. It makes quite a 
difference whose ox is gored. If the exhibitor who 
wins has a right to have enough to pay his expenses, why 
has not the exhibitor who loses also a right to remunera- 
tion for money expended? In this matter the objectors 
ignore the fact that the club has a perfect right to offer 
any amount of premium it chooses, and that the exhibi- 
tor who will not come without being paid to do so is free 
to come if he chooses. He is free any way he is pleased 
to look at it. No one can compel him to attend to his 
own business if he does not care to do so, 

The offering of big cash prizes for the handler bring- 
ing the greatest number of dogs to the show in one 
place, the offering of a big cash prize so. placed that a 
handler with a great number of dogs was sure to win it, 
and the direct paying of a part or all the expenses of 
some handlers, has done much to convince some exhibi- 
tors that some one else than themselves should pay their 
expenses. It was all wrong on the part of clubs to bring 
about such a way of dealing. It was quite as wrong 
for any one to ask them to do it. It is not too late to 
let the man alone who will not attend to his own af- 
fairs if some one will not pay him for it. 

New York is cited as a glorious example of a show 
which has not cut down its premium list. The critics 
are silent on the circumstance that there is only one 
New York. No other city in America has such support 
from the public. No other city can charge such an ad- 
mission fee and have so many visitors. No other city 
has’ the same prestige, facilities, field. -It can give a 
big premium list. It can be certain of a big support in 
return. It is peculiar in itself. It is a standard beyond 
the aspiration of other cities. 

It is a notorious fact that nearly all the bench show 
clubs have been financial losers. Never have I seen a 
word of sympathy, much less an act of support, from the 
men whose names have been affixed to protests against 
any lessening of the money for prizes. The members of 
the clubs might be as far in a loss as might be; that 
was their own affair. The exhibitor had only to do 
with his own interests. He quite did his share when 
he looked to the sufficiency of the premium list. The 
deficit :was for others to attend to. 

If bench shows were profitable ventures, paying big re- 
turns for the meer invested and the time and skill de- 
voted to them by the members of clubs, there might be 
some ground for arguing for a greater premium, list. 
In view of the fact that most of the shows are run at a 
loss, that at best it requires a great deal of care, anxiety 
and effort to come out even, it is far better for the ex- 
hibitors to be content with the shows which are offered 
them, rather than to be discontented beeause they have 
not both the show and the management’s money. 


Cape Cop. 


A. K. C. Executive Board. - 


THE executive board of the A. K. C. met in the club 
rooms, 55 Liberty street, at 2 o’clock on Feb. 7. Present, 
Messrs. Edw. Brooks, Jas. Watson, G. M. Carnochan, H. 
F. Schellhass and H. K. Bloodgood. ‘ 





In the matter of Robert Hoodless versus the Kentucky’ 


Kennel Club, it was ordered that the club and officers 
be suspended under. the rules. 

In the matters of the Irish setter Hunter, owned by 
P, F. O’Neil, it was ordered that the win having been 
canceled, no further action is. needed. This refers to a 
win at the Brooklyn show. 
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In the matter of the American Spaniel Club versus 
leon & Thomas, this firm was suspended until Jan. 1, 
1899. é 

All entries at Wilmington and Grand Rapids which 
were marked in the catalogue “reg.” the wins of the 
dogs so catalogued, if any, were ordered canceled, and 
the clubs were ordered fined for such violation of the 
rules. i 

The deposit made by the Toronto show of 1897, with 
its claim for dates, was ordered returned. 

E. S. Gordon, of Willimantic, Conn., made charges 
against Julius Herold for advertising dogs for sale with 
fraudulent pedigrees. Mr. Herold was suspended. 

Claims for kennel names were granted as follows: 

“Ardenia,” to J. L. Arden. 

“Clifton,” to R. S. McCree. 

“Imperial,” to Dr. L. G. Knox 

“Troquois,” to L. Loring Brooks 

“The Meadows,” to Kernochan & Stevenson 

“Round Plain,” to John Caswell. 

“Summit Ridge,” to F. W. Dickson 
“Woodhaven,” to Whiton & Little. 

The following officers were elected by the associate 
members: President, H. H. Hunnewell, Jr.; Vice 
President, Dudley Winthrop; Secretary, James L. Ker 
nochan: Delegates, A. Clinton Wilmerding, H. K 
Bloodgood, G. W. H. Ritchie. 


The International Field Trials. 


Forest, Ont., Jan. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream 
Protests were entered by W. B. Wells, Hes. Milkins 
and W. W. McCain against the awards made by the 
judges in the all-age stakes of the International Field 
Trials held at Mitchell’s Bay, Ont., in November last 

The executive committee of the International Field 
Trials Club met at the Rankin House, Chatham, on 
Wednesday, Jan. 26, to investigate the matter. The fol- 
lowing members of the committee were present: Dr. 
Nicholls, Dr. Totten, Montague Smith, J. Kime, C. R. 
Atkinson, Jr., W. D. Tristam, Thomas Gutridge and 
A. Wells. 

I inclose you copy of the unanimous finding of the 
committee, which was arrived at after a long and patient 
discussion of the facts as placed before them. Mr. Wells 
was the only one of the protesting parties present. 

MontacueE Situ, Sec’'y Committee. 


Whereas, Protests have been entered against the de- 
cisions of the judges in the all-age stakes of the In- 
ternational Field Trials Club, held on Noy. 16, 17, 18 
and 19, 1897, on the ground that relations, existed be- 
tween one of the contestants, Richard Bangham, and 


one of the judges, W. E. Warner, in that the said 
Bangham, prior to and during the running of the 
said all-age stakes, accommodated the said Warner 


by becoming surety for the payment of a debt due by 
said Warner to one P. Farrell, of Woodstock, the know!- 
edge of which was not communicated in any manner to 
any person whatever by the said Bangham until some 
time after the judges’ awards had been made; and this 
committee having heard the evidence and statements ad- 
duced by the parties protesting and in reply thereto, and 
being of opinion from the evidence before them that the 
said Bangham acted in the matter without any dishonest 
motive or intent, but solely to save the said Warner 
from arrest, the said Warner having endeavored first 
to see the secretary of the club, who is one of the pro- 
testing parties; 

This committee therefore resolves that the secretary- 
treasurer be instructed to pay over the stakes in the 
said recited all-age stakes to the parties found to be 
entitled thereto by the award of the said judges. 

And it is further resolved that this committee is of 
opinion that the said protests were entered in good faith, 
and on grounds which in the interests of the club de- 
manded investigation. 

And it is further resolved that this committee, accord- 
ing to the evidence, is of opinion that the judge, John 
Davidson, be exonerated from any charge that may or 
might be inferred against him regarding said protests, 
and believe that he acted fairly and honorably in making 
his awards at said trials. 

And it is further resolved that this committee censures 
in the strongest terms the actions of the said Bangham 
as a contestant in said stake, and as an officer of this 
club, in that he did not report his actions regarding 
his accommodation to said Warner to each of the con- 
testants in said all-age stake, and to the secretary and 
other officers of the club, at the first opportunity, and 
recommend in the interests of the club that the said 
Bangham do forthwith forward his resignation as an 
officer thereof to the secretary. 

And it is further resolved that this committee con- 
demns the action of said W. E. Warner in placing himself 
under obligations to any contestant or other person in- 
terested in said trials, and thereby rendering himself lia 
ble to be charged with being biased or prejudiced in ar- 
riving at his decisions. 

(Signed) J. L. Nicnouts, Chairman, 
MontTAGUE SMitH, Secretary. 

[The above finding is painfully inconsistent. «First 
it is declared that Mr. Bangham “acted in the matter 
without any dishonest motive or intent, but solely to 
save the said Warner from arrest,’ and then he is cen- 
sured in the strongest terms as a contestant and officer, 
ete. The act of Mr. Bangham, under the circumstances, 
was sufficient to cast a cloud upon the wins and to 
warrant their cancellation. To allow them to stand as 
above does not in the least free them from impropriety 
and suspicion. } 


. POINTS AND .FLUSHES. 


The annual meeting of the A. K. C. will be held in 
Madison Square Garden Feb. 23, at 2 o’clock P. M. Im- 
mediately following the meeting of the club a meeting 
of the executive board will be held. 


The Western Canada Kennel Club, Winnipeg, in its 
premium list among other things has this to say to its 
friends: “The club is not a joint stock company, and 
its members have no pecuniary interests in its financial 
success or otherwise, beyond a philanthropic desire to 
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encourage holding strictly amateur field trials and bench 
shows, and the recovery of lost, stolen or strayed dogs 
registered with the club.” It is to be regretted that every 
city in the United States has not its own organization 
inspired with the same purposes. 


The St. Bernard Club of America was resuscitated re- 
cently. Mr. Jacob Ruppert, Jr., is president, Mr. Dudley 
E. Waters secretary. It cannot be the old club, inasmuch 
as that club went officially out of existence some months 
ago, but it undoubtedly can be a better one if it can 
maintain interest and action in its affairs. 


At the American Horse Exchange, Limited, Broad- 
way and soth street, New York, on Friday, Feb. 25, at 2 
o'clock, there will be a combination sale of dogs. En- 
tries close Feb. 22. 





Kennel Notes. 
SALES. 
Mr. F. C. Moxham has sold 
\llie M., beagle dog, to Mr. Wm. M. Stambach. 
Lizzie, beagle bitch, to Mr. B. Borrowman. 


BRED. 


Mr. G. G. Williamson’s English setter 


2k, to Albert Lang. 


bitch Oneida F., Dec. 








Canoeing. 


American Canoe Association, 1897-98. 


Commodore, F. L. Dunnell, Brooklyn, N. - Se ti 
Sec’y-Treas., C. V. Schuyler, 309 Sixth avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Librarian, W. P. Stephens, Bayonne, N. J. 


PURSERS. 
Atlantic Division, Wm. M. Carpenter, Main street, Sing Sing, 
N. Y 





~ Central Division, Laurence C. Woodworth, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
Eastern Division, F. J. Burrage, West Newton, Mass. 
Northern Division, Edgar C. Woolsey, 37 Charles street, Ottawa, 
Can 
Annual dues, $1; initiation fee, $1. 


Western Canoe Association, 1895-96, 


Commodore, C. F. Pennewell, Detroit, Mich. 

Vice-Commodore, Nat. H. Cook, Chicago, IIL 

Rear-Commodore, E. H. Holmes, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sec’y-Treas., W. D. Stearns, Detroit, Mich. 

Executive Committee: R. M. Lamp, Madison, Wis.; C. J. Stead- 
man, Cincinnati, O.; F. W. Dickens, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Indian Canoe Models. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 

The canoe birch (Betula papyrifera) is found, accord- 
ing to Gray, “from N. Eng. to N. Penn., N. Ill and 
Minn., and far north and westward.” No doubt the 
area in which the birch canoe was manufactured coin- 
cided with the distribution of the tree. 


In this region were different Indian tribes, and each 
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tribe had its own model for canoes, It would be a valu- 
able contribution to‘ ethnology if each reader who has 
accurate information on the subject would send it in. 
The first outlines given were taken from a _ small 
model canoe, made by Indians of Halifax, N. S. These 
were probably Micmacs. The other outlines were 
drawn from memory of canoes that I have seen, but 
what tribes used these models I cannot tell; perhaps 
some other reader can. Ernest SETON THOMPSON. 





The Wawbewawa Smoker. 


Tue Wawbewawas again entertained the Boston canoeists at 
their cozy club house on the Charles River, Auburndale, Mass., 
on Saturday evening, Jan. 29. 

The third smoker of the winter season was right up to the 
Wawbewawa standard, and the three-score canoemen who gath- 
ered for the occasion can testify to its success. 

Plenty of good’ music was furnished by the entertainment com- 
mittee, and x C, A. matters were freely discussed by a represen- 
tative body of Eastern Division paddlers. 

Rear-Commodore R. H. Hammond came down from Worcester, 
ex-Vice-Commodore Raymond Apollonio and ex-Purser . 
Cutter came from Winchester, Parry C. Wiggin, of the executive 
committee, Fred Wallace came from Lawrence, and among other 
well-known A. C. A. men present were: Vice-Commodore Louis S. 
Drake, Purser Francis J. Burrage, Louis A. Hall, Charles F. 
Dodge, Wm. V. Forsaith, T. A. ollonio, H. L. Bosson, Harry 
C. Wiggin, L. S. F. Hoffman, J. Winn Brown, Charles T. Esta- 
brook, Frank R. Kimball, Clarence B. Ashenden, Frank T. Ash- 
enden, Clifford Kimball and Henry W. Langley, representing the 
Tatassit Club, of Worcester; Fish Brook Association and Lawrence 

~. C., of Lawrence; Shu-shu-gah, of Winchester; Puritans, of 
Boston; Innitous, of Woburn; Waltham and Wakefield clubs, 
and the Wawbewawas. 

The committee in charge of the winter’s entertainment con- 
sists of Louis S. Drake, Louis S. F. Hoffman, Wm. V. Forsaith, 
Francis J. Burrage and Louis A. Hall. z 
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A. C, A. Membership. 


Apptications for membership tay be made to the purser of the 
division in which the applicant resides on blanks furnished ‘by 
urser, the applicant becoming a member provided no objection 
be made within fourteen days after his name has been officially 
published in the Forest anp Stream. 


Atlantic Division. 
H. L. Stevens, New York. 


Frank U, Gregory, Brooklyn. 
¥red’k E. Driggs, New York. 


Eastern Division. 


Edward E, Eaton, Wawbewawa C. A., West Newton, Mass. 
Roscoe R. Perry, 27 Pratt street, Allston, Mass. 

Lincoln D. Hatch, 7 Gannett street, Roxbury, Mass. 

Willis G. Bancroft, Wawbewawa C. A., Auburndale, Mass. 


Pachting. 


Tue formation of the Inland Lake Yachting Associa 
tion adds another body to the list of local organizations 
devoted to the advancement of yachting, and in fact 
completes it for the present. The clubs of the inland 
lakes of the West, some twenty in all, have made up the 
only group not united in a local association; and though 
there has been no lack of life and activity within the 
clubs, in the absence of such an association and of the 
uniform rules which it enforces, the racing as a whole 
has suffered. The formation of the new association is 
likely to bring about the same result as in other locali 
ties, such as Boston and Néw York—improvement of 
the rules, better management of races and renewed in- 
terest both in local and interclub events. .The condi- 
tions on such waters as Lake Minnetonka, Lake Geneva, 
Fox Lake, White Bear Lake, etc., favor one form of 
yachting, the racing of small racing craft. There is 
little chance for the cruiser or knockabout in any form; 
the waters are too limited in area, but there is no other 
place in the country where the conditions are so favor- 
able for the development of the extreme racing machine, 
and of very high speeds, in classes such as the 15 and 20- 
footers. With the efforts of the local owners and de- 
signers of the different lakes centered on two or three 
standard classes, instead of on a dozen or more different 
classes, as in the past, very great improvements in speed 
may be looked for. The new association has our best 
wishes for its success. 

















Knockabouts and “Raceabouts,” 


NRARLY a year ago the Forest anp STREAM suggested a new 
name, “‘Raceabout,” as far more appropriate than the original 
term knockabout for the 1897 models such as Hazard, Fly, Gos- 
ling, Mongoose, etc, designed and used solely for racing. Though 
nominally within the official limits of the knockabout class, such 
boats are really very different from the real cruising craft which 
gave a name to the type. 

This year a new class has been created, with 600 in place of 
500sq.ft. of sail, still more of a racer, and the name “Raceabout” 
has recently been suggested by a correspondent of the Boston 
Globe, and advocated by that paper as fouows: 


The name “Raceabout’’ for the new restricted class of 21-footers, 
with 600sq.ft. of sail, seems to have “caught on” with the yachts- 
men, and is likely to be adopted in place of the term “knock- 
about,” which applies strictly only to cruising boats with a stem- 
stavsail rig. 

In bringing out the name the Globe followed the suggestion of 
a correspondent, but the writer has since had his attention called 
to the following extract from an editorial in the Forest AND 
STREAM, in its issue of March 6, 1897, in which is given a resumé © 
of the new boats to come, and in which mention has just been 
made of the Seawanhaka 20-footers: 

“The next size, the ‘raceabout,’ or the ‘fin de siecle’ per- 
version of the late knockabout, promises to be popular and nu- 
merous. 

‘The writer tenders his apologies to Mr. Stephens, and recog- 
nizes his “copyright.” The “knockabout” has been for at least 
two years a racing boat, although retaining in all practical respects 
its safe, able and weatherly qualities. For the coming season the 
racing qualities are distinctly admitted by the Knockabout As- 
sociation, while at the same time the cruising qualities have in no 
way been lessened. The class has been broadened by the addi- 
tion of 100ft. of sail and permission to use spinakers, and at the 
same time centerboards have been admitted. 

But at the same time the safe and cruising qualities of beam, 
draft and ballast have been retained. The new boats will be 
speedier and yet just as safe and desirable—even if not more so— 
than the old ones. Yet as they will almost all carry short bow- 
sprits they will depart from the strict “knockabout” and therefore 

eserve a new name. 

“Raceabout” seems to fit, and the writer is not jealous because 
some one else suggested the name. 

_ And if evidence is desired that the class will be a racing one there 
is no need to look further than the order just placed with Purdon 
by Charles F. Adams 2d for an up-to-date boat to conform to 
the class restrictions. Mr. Adams is one of the best known of 
racing yachtsmen in the East. He would not have a slow boat as a 
gift. He believes in racing as the best part of the sport of yacht- 
ing, and would not have built a 500ft. of sail Snedhebent under 

circumstances, 

Sut with more sail, the carrying of a spinaker and the admis- 
sion of the centerboards, cone ed with the fact that some of the 
keenest racing men among the Eastern amateurs will be found 
in the class, Mr. Adams believes that it will furnish the sport 
he desires, and will therefore leave the “skimming dish” fleet 
for the semi-cruiser. 

It will probably seem strange to him to change from the tick- 
lish and must-be-carefully-handled Rooster to the non-capsizable 
“raceabout” type; but if any one doubts his ability to sail one type 
as well as the other, they have only to refer to the Eastern knock- 
about race late in the season of 1896, in which he brought Vishnu 
wae in second place, although never having been in the boat 

efore. 

His boat will be of just as small displacement and just as 
light as the restrictions will allow. She will be just over the 
minimum of Tit. 9in. waterline beam and 3ft. draft, and will be 
22ft. 3in. over all. She will be double planked. Lawley will build 
her, although he will not start work on her until the first of 
March. 

Mr. Adams's entry in the class is sure to increase the interest 
in it, while he himself is assured of the best of sport. 





No Time Allowance. 


Association clubs which have declared for “no time allowance,” 
either by vote in Association meetings or by special resolutions: 
Hull, assachusetts, Boston, Burgess, Bunker Hill, Duxbury, 
Kingston, apnea, Mosquito Fleet, Winthrop. 

Clubs which have disapproved the Association’s action: Dor- 
chester, South Boston. " 

Clubs which have made no eppasition: Quincy, Savin Hill. 

Clubs in the foregoing list which gave open races last season: 
Hull, Massachusetts, Boston, Burgess, Duxbury, Kingston, 
Plymouth, Mosquito Fleet, Winthrop, Quincy and Savin Hill, 
as well as South Boston and Dorchester. 

Cohasset will vote “no time allowance” and probably give an 
open race the coming season. 

Draw your own conclusions.—Boston Globe. 





Walters, after several delays, sailed 


Narada, steam yacht, Henr 
Feb. 7 for Marseilles, with Capt. Dudley 


from New York on 


Brand in command. Mr. Walters will join her on the other side 
for a Mediterranean cruise. 
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The Inland Lake Yachting Association. 


For the last half dozen years or more yacht racing has been 
firmly established on the numerous small inland lakes of the 
middle West, where it has grown rapidly. It has met with a 
generous support from citizens of the larger cities—Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis and St. Paul—many of whom spend their 
summers, at least the week ends, at the lake resorts within a 
few hours of the cities by train. Though limited to small bodies 
of water and to craft of small size, the competition has become 
very keen, and the best of American and foreign designers have 
been called upon to provide the latest novelties in racing craft. 
Starting originally with the New York type of sandbag cat or 
jib-and-mainsail boat, the fastest of these ewe New York being 
purchased and shipped to the West, and then building new crait 
of the same type both at home and in the East, the Western 
yachtsmen have at last abandoned the old sandbag catboats and 
other square-ended craft in favor of the modern 15 and 20-footers, 
such as have been developed in this country through*the Seawan- 
haka C. Y. C. international cup. 

A large fleet of these small racers is now afloat on fresh water 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois, and the number is rapidly 
increasing. The numerous clubs hold veauier Yeoal races through 
the season and of late interclub racing has become very popular, 
the representative yachts of a club or clubs being transported by 
train or wagon to some one lake, where they can meet the pick 
ef the local fleet. 

Up to last season there was no attempt at unity or organization; 
each club had its own classes and its own special rules; so that 
interclub racing was often a matter of difficulty, and disputes 
were of frequent occurrence. The necessity for a union of all 
the clubs was plainly apparent, and the White Bear Y. C., of 
White Bear Lake, Minn., took the initiative last summer by issuing 
a call for a meeting of club representatives, which was held at 
White Bear Lake on Aug. 24. The following clubs were repre- 
sented by the delegates named: 

Nodoway Y. C., W. Z. Stewart and i: A. Kimberly, Jr.; Osh- 
kosh Y. C., J. Frank Gates and Frank Libby; Detroit (Minn.) 
Y. C., W. L. Wilder; Duluth Y. C., W. C. Sargent; Pine Lake 
Y. C., H. Nunnemacher and H. Schidmore, if Green Lake Y. 
Cc. i; A. Kimberly, Jr.; White Bear Y. C., J. D. Elmer and J. W. 
Taylor; Oconomowoc Y,. C., F. W. Peck pec B. Carpenter, proxy; 
Lake Geneva Y. C., H. H, Porter and B. Carpenter; Delavan 
Lake Y. C., H. H, Porter and B. Carpenter. 

At this meeting an association was formally orggnined and the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: Se it 

Resolved, That this association be known as the Inland Lake 
Yachting Association, and that the purpose of this organization is 
to encourage and promote yachting and interlake yacht racing 
upon the inland lakes of the West, under uniform rules of meas- 
urement, classification, racing and sailing. 

Mr. C, M. Griggs, of St. Paul, was elected president, and Mr. 
LB. Carpenter, of Eiicago, secretary and treasurer, with the follow- 
ing executive committee: J. Frank Gates, Oshkosh Y. C.; J. D 
Elmer, St. Paul Y. C., and the secretary-treasurer ex-officio. 

Certain rules were adopted, and the secretary was instructed to 
forward copies of the rules, with invitations to join the Associa- 
tion, to other Western clubs. Later on the Lake Beulah Y. C., 
the Pistakee Lake Y. C., the Pewaukee Y. C. and the Indiana 
Y. and B. C. joined the Association. 

The first annual meeting of the Association was held on Jan, 28, 
at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, the following clubs being repre- 
sented: 

White Bear Y. C.—C. A. Reid, F, M. Douglass and J. P. Elmer. 

Green Lake Y. C.—Edward Rosing. 

Pine Lake Y. C.—H. Nunnemacher, B. Schidmore, Jr., and 
F. Reitbrock. 

Lake Geneva Y. C.—Benjamin Carpenter. a 

Fox Lake Y. C.—W. H. Lyford, Henry L. Hertz, B. B. Felix 
and C, M, Palmer. 

Delavan Y. C.—F. D. Montgomery and J. E. Nyman. 

Oshkosh Y. C.-L. Frank Gates and W. J. Me 7 : 

Nodoway Y. C.—J. A. Kimberly, Jr., and W. L. Davis 

Indiana Y. C.—Harry S. Hicks. 7 : 

Lake Beulah Y. C.—E. F. Gillette and C. H. Welch. 

Pistakee Lake Y. C.—Henry L. Hertz and A. C, Bower. 

The following rules, based upon the general conditions govern- 
ing the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. international cup, were adopted, 
to be unchanged for three years; 7 s 

Article 1.—-The start shall be a one-gun flying start, with pre 
paratory signal. i : 7 

Article 2.—The races shall be sailed without time allowance. 

Article 3.—Two classes of yachts are provided for as follews: 
First class sloops must not exceed 20ft. racing length, the follow- 
ing formula determining the racing length: dd the load water- 
fine to the square root of the sail area and divide by 2, which 
will equal the racing measurement. Second class sloops must 
not exceed 17ft. racing length. 

Article 4.—A yacht’s draft of hull or keel shall not exceed 5ft., 
and with the centerboard down shall not exceed 6ft. The draft 
shall be determined when yachts are in trim for measurement. 
Centerboards shall be so constructed that they can be wholly 
housed without leaving any projection below the keel or hull. 

Article 5.—Yachts shall te measured without the crew on 
board, but instead thereof in the first class a dead weight of 
4501bs. shall be carried amidships, approximately at the center of 
buoyancy, during measurement, The total actual weight of the 
crew, including all clothes, personal apparel, and belongings 
worn by them or carried on board during any race, shall not exceed 
600lbs. In the second class the measurement shall be taken: with 
a weight of 300lbs. on board, the sail shall be limited to 350sq.ft., 
and the crew to 450lbs, y 

Article 6.—Shifting ballast shall not be allowed. Weighted cen- 
terboards shall be considered fixed ballast. | : 

Article 7.—No outrigger or other mechanical device for carry- 
ing live ballast sorbeand shall be allowed. — ee . 

GL rticle 8.—The factor of sail area, used in determining racing 
measurement, shall be ascertained by adding to the actual sail 
area of the mainsail, computed from its exact dimensions, the 
area of the fore triangle. The hoist of the mainsail, when measured, 
shall be plainly morbed on the mast, and at its outer points on 
the boom, or gaff, or other spars used to set sail, and the sail shall 
not be set beyond these limiting points. The fore triangle shall 
be determined by the following factors: The perpendicular shall 
be the perpendicular distance between the deck and a point on 
the forestay, above which the jib shall not be hoisted. The base 
shall be at the distance between the forward side of the mast at 
the deck and the point of intersection of the forestay with the 
bowsprit of the hull, Any jib when set must not extend beyond 
the upper and forward points above defined. 7 ; 

Sails shall be limited to mainsail, jibs, and spinaker, The total 
of area of the mainsail and fore triangle shall not exceed 500sq.ft. 
The area of the mainsail alone shall not exceed 80. per cent. of the 
total area. The area of the spinaker, measured as a triangle whose 
base is the length of the spinaker boom measured from its outer 
end when set to the center of the mast, and whose perpendicular 
is the distance from the deck at the fore side of the mast to the 
spinaker halyard block, shall not exceed twice the area of the fore 
triangle. - * , 

Article 9.--The spinaker boom, when used in carrying sail, 
shall not be lashed to the bowsprit or stemhead. 7 

The officers for 1898, elected at the meeting, are: President, 
J. W. Taylor, St. Paul; Secretary and Treasurer, Benjamin Ca:- 
penter, Chica 0; Executive Committee: the Secretary, ex-officio, 
B B. Felix, of Chicago, and J. P. Elmer, of St. Paul. : 

The Association will hold a regatta on White Bear Lake in 
August. 

















North American Y. R. A. 


Mr. Frank Bowne Jones, secretary of the North American 
Yacht Racing Union, has sent the following notice to the mem- 
bers of the Council: : : ; 

“Mr. AEmilius Jarvis, one of the special committee appointed 
to confer with the British Yacht Racing Association, who is now 
returning from Europe, has cabled me requesting that a meeting 
of the Council be called for Saturday evening next, Feb. 12, to 
receive his report. Such meeting will be held at the Imperial 
Hotel, New York, at 8 o’clock on the evening named, and as many 
members of the Council as will find it convenient are requested 
to attend if possible. 

“To those members of the Council not living in the vicinity of 
New York and who cannot attend the meeting a written copy of 
Mr. Jarvis’s report will be sent. Yours truly, 


“Frank Bowne Jones, Sec’y. 
New York, Feb. 7, 1898.” 





It is now stated that the real purchaser of the steam yacht May- 
flower is Leopold, King of Belgium, and that she will be re-named 
Clementine. The ee is now fitting for sea at the Erie Basin 
Dry Docks, and will sail in a short time for Southampton, 
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Yacht Measurement. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your recent lament over the indifference of American 
yachtsmen to questions concerning the racing rules 
moves me to take up a few old ideas and string them 
together upon a thread of what your courtesy will permit 
me to call logic. But first I would acknowledge the 
great value of the altogether admirable report of the 
Seawanhaka racing committee, portions: of which you 
published in your last issue. It will enable many of us 
to judge more intelligently in this matter, and should 
prove a sheet anchor to those who have already ac- 
quired the habit of “writing to the Times.” 

1. The aim of time allowance is to compensate for the 
natural difference in speed due to the difference in size. 
To determine the size it is necessary to measure some- 
thing. If all yachts were similar in form the length of 
-hull or any other dimensions would be sufficient for 
measurement. But yachts are not similar in form, and 
this brings in the problem. 

I take it that the purpose of a measurement rule should 
be not to develop a particular type, but to give all types 
a fair opportunity. Failing in its complete fulfillment, 
the rule should avoid the encouragement of objectionable 
types. 

2. Experience indicates that the direct measurement 
of linear dimensions leads to deformity of the yacht. 
Indirect measurements, such as areas and girths, give 
the designer greater freedom. In illustration of this 
consider the far-reaching effect of a tax on sail. Few 
dimensions escape the tax, yet their relative magnitude 
may be greatly varied to give the yacht its special fit- 


compact form of midship section and a sail tax as by 
formula 2, is it desirable to. tax the length? Conceive 


. an extreme example of the fin keel type, the sail area 


being a fixed quantity. Let us reduce the breadth and 
shorten the fin, thus reducing the rating. Now, in order 
to carry the sail, we must add more ballast, thus increas- 
ing the ¢isplacement. Would there be any gain by 
increasing the length? I am disposed to think that an 
increase of length would be unwise on account of the 
increased wetted surface, unless the displacement were 
so far increased as to create serious wave-making re- 
sistance at ordinary speeds, in which case the length 
should properly be increased regardless of rules. The 
gist of it is that if the girth tax will produce a full. com- 
pact form of midship section, then the sail tax will re- 
strain the length within satisfactory bounds. In this 
connection it may be well to note the failure of the 
length tax to produce a sufficient area of midship section 
when co-ordinated with the sail tax. It is an evidence 
of the unsatisfactory operation of a dimension tax. The 
root of the difficulty seems to me to lie in the form of 
the midship section rather than in its area. With the 
present form of extremely undercut section more area 
would simply mean more breadth and greater draft, less 
speed and greater cost, unless other arbitrary restrictions, 
were imposed, which in the end would surely prove irk- 
some and detrimental to the sport. 

In application formula 2 is very simple, and there 
are no square roots to be extracted, To prevent evasion 
by excessive flaring of top sides I would suggest that 
the girth be measured as in the figure. For convenience 
the tape measurement might be substituted for the true 
wetted perimeter and in the centerboard type the board 
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ness. Ina lesser degree the girth of the midship section 
involves breadth, depth and area, yet the same freedom 
exists in their relative sizes. Indirect taxation would 
therefore seem preferable, 

3. An opinion is widely held that the present rule 
leads to deficient displacement. A broader statement 
would be that the present rule leads to dispersion of the 
area of the midship section. Compactness of form is 
sacrificed, and with it seaworthiness and comfort. A 
more compact form would lead to greater displacement 
in order to retain the same sail-carrying power. 

It would seem that compactness of form should be 
aimed at and displacement left free to be determined as 
a matter of special fitness, for there is ample room for 
many good boats between the splasher and the plunger, 
and even these should not have their opportunities con- 
fiscated, but simply taxed so that they may have no 
advantage over the more moderate forms. 

4. It is a well-known truth that the sphere has less 
surface in proportion to its volume than any other form, 
It is plain, then, that taxation of the surface of the im- 
mersed body would tend to bring about a more com- 
pact distribution of the displacement, such surface being 
the sum of the wetted surface and the load water plane. 
If compactness in the form of cross-section alone should 
be sufficient, it would be necessary to tax only the girth 
of the midship section. 

_The sail tax not only commends itself as the most in- 
direct and far-reaching, but has proved satisfactory, and 
by common consent should remain a prime factor in any 
rule. The logic of the situation seems, therefore, to 
indicate a formula somewhat like the following: 


Sail area x su face of immersed body, 


1. Rating= — 
Constant, 


2. Retingw area X girth of midship section, 
Constant. 


Considering these formule, it is probable that the 
first would produce a shorter boat. than the second. On 
the other hand, the second would produce a fuller mid- 
ship section, The surface of the immersed body is ap- 
proximately the product of the mean girth by the einai 
In the first form, therefore, the tax is divided between 
the mean girth and the length, while in the second it 
is concentrated upon the extreme girth: Further, it is 
the extreme and not the mean girth which we aim to 
confine. I am disposed to believe, therefore, that the 
second form would produce a better midship section 
than the first. Now the question arises: Having a 


housed, but these are details easily modified as experi- 
ence may suggest. 

5. It may not be inopportune to urge the substitution 
of seconds per hour instead of seconds per mile in the 
time allowance; to question the correctness of the com- 
mon assumption that similar yachts of different size 
can sail at corresponding speeds—that is, at speeds pro- 
portional to the square root of their dimensions; and 
further to question the assumption involved in the pres- 
ent rule that the sail area is proportional to the square 
of the length. 

But the instant need is a measurement rule; not a 
rule to exclude all but one arbitrarily fixed type, but 
rather one which will give fair play to every one. 

James N. WARRINGTON. 

Cuicaco, Jan, 2. 





New York, Feb. 2.—/ditor Forest and Stream: The 
race committee of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
have given their report much study, evidently, and de- 
serve all the commendation which you give them for 
it. It now remains to be seen whether they are willing, 
jointly or severally, formally or informally, to discuss 
some of the points in this report for the benefit of yachts- 
men genefally, It is therefore requested that they. an- 
swer the following questions: 

First.—Why is it not rational to classify racing yachts 
by the power that drives them? 

Second.—How can seaworthiness or comfort be di- 
rectly secured except by a requifement affecting cube 
of hull, or displacement? 

Vhird.—If accommodation (or size) is required, why 
should not it be asked for directly? 

Fourth.—Is it not a distinct advance in yacht design- 
ing to make lb. of wood do the work formerly done by 
albs., providing no sacrifice of durability is entailed? 

Fifth —Is not the design of the framework of a yacht 
a problem in truss design, similar to the design of any 
other truss, but more complicated? 

Sixth.—Is it not true that a wide, shallow yacht must 
be framed and trussed more than a narrow and deep 
one? ' 

Seventh.—Is it not true that a light hull, properly 
braced, will outlast a heavier hull unbraced? ; 

Eighth.—If two yachts have the same displacement and 
draft, how much, if any, difference will there be in the 
speed due to the fact that one hull is 3 per cent. lighter 
than the other? 

Ninth.—Has any one ever calculated the ratio which 
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the weight of scantling bears to the total weight of hull; 
if so, what is that ratio? 

Tenth.—Is it not impossible to fix in a scientific man- 
ner the sizes of scantlings, unless beam, depth, location 
and amount of ballast, position of sail, area of sail, free- 
board, length of hull on waterline and length of hull 
over all, are all mentioned? 

Eleventh.—Is not ability to carry sail a desirable char- 
acteristic? 

Twelfth—Are not these things true? 

(a) Sail area is the only factor producing speed. 

(b) Resistances are decreased by increasing the ratio 
of length to breadth, by increasing displacement, by de- 
creasing wetted surface. 

(c) Ability to carry sail is increased by separating the 
center of buoyancy as far as possible from the center of 
gravity. 

Thirteenth.—If length on waterline is to be a factor, 
why should this length not be measured when the yacht 
is inclined to her usual sailing angle? 

Fourteenth.—What fault can be found with a classifica 
tion by sail area alone, each class to be restricted to a 
certain inclined water line length and displacement, the 
ballast to in no case exceed 45 per cent. of the displace- 
ment? 

The above is written to produce discussion, and clearly 
outlines the writer’s position. It is to be hoped that 
some of those who make the racing or measurement rules 
will answer the questions, so that some reasons may be 
had, standing as reasons only, that progress may be 
made. The writer’s own experience has been that almost 
any one will talk about measurement rules; a few are 
willing to make them, but very few have the courage of 
their convictions and are willing to write about them, 
so that discussion may result and good may come of it. 





Through the Sound in an Oyster Sloop. 


(Continued from page \\6). 


“We came from Napeague Bay to-day. I’m from 
New Haven. This young man belongs to Greenwich. 
Our sloop is anchored right off there.” I pointed to 
where Susie lay. 

“Well, I'm down here on a sort of a cruise myself. 
I'm with a party o’ young men who don’t know the 
first thing about sailin’ a boat. We're from Hartford. 
I came with 'em on purpose to sail the boat. Here she 
is now, jest ahead o’ Bernie’s boat. Come aboard. 
Mebbe I can find a spare jig. If I can, ye can have it, 
and welcome. Ye see, we've been away three weeks 
now, and we're goin’ to start home to-morrow, so we 
can spare a jig, I guess.” He set the lantern on the 
edge of the wharf and slid down a pile to the deck of a 
small sloop. We handed down the lantern and followed. 

“This boat belongs in Madison, and the boys hired 
her for the trip. They’re a nice lot o’ young fellers; 
there's five on ’em, and as I said afore, they don’t know 
nothin’ at all about a boat. It’s quite a strain on a man 
to have to look out fer the tiller, the sails and a party 
o' five all to wunst. They try to help, but don’t know 
how. One day we run into more wind 'n was good 
fer us. Well, we slacked down everything, and while 
I was reefin’ the mainsail I told a couple on ‘em to reef 
the jib. When everything was ready I ordered ‘em to 
h’ist away, and what do ye think? Them fellers had 
tied all the reef-p’ints o’ the jib slap-tight around the 
bowsprit. Say! now mebbe I didn’t hev a devil of a 
time gittin’ them reef-p'ints undone. They'd tied ‘em 
in the worst snag o’ granny knots I ever see.” 

All the while our new acquaintance was talking he 
was busily engaged overhauling fishing tackle; pres- 
ently he said: “Well, here they be at last. So long’s 
we're goin’ home to-morrow, I guess we can spare a 
couple on ‘em. How much do I want fer 'em, did ye 
ask? Why, bless yer souls, I don't intend to ask eny- 
thing fer em. The boys are through with 'em, and I’m 
sure they wouldn't take a penny from ye. Well, if yer 
bound to pay, give me what ye’ve a mind to. Lord! 
don’t ask me what they cost. Fifty cents apiece? No, 
sir. If yer bound to leave something’, give me fifty cents 
fer the two, and take ‘em along. The boys are all 
ashore, and I’m sure they wouldn’t take a cent if they 
were here. Have a glass o’ wine? It’s good stuff, I 
tell ye. The boys wouldn't have enything aboard that 
wasn’t good.” I drank a glass with him, and found he 
hadn’t misrepresented it in the least; it was fine old 
port. 

Stanley is a teetotaler, so he refused the wine with 
thanks. “If it'll be no trouble to you, I'll take a drink 
of water instead,” said he. 

e old man stopped pouring his second glass, and 
gazed at Stanley in amazement. ‘Water! water!” he 
gasped. “Young feller, I'd like to accommodate ye, 
indeed I would. Ye could have it and welcome, but 
I don’t believe there’s eny of the stuff aboard. ‘Pears 
to me like we did put some aboard one day, but, bless 
yer soul, I don’t know what took it. We used it fer 
tea and coffee fer a spell, then the boys claimed it 
sp’iled the flavor o’ the other stuff, and—yes, now I re- 
member—they chucked it overboard. Ye see, water 
stands a poor show aboard o’ this craft when there’s 
near ten gallons o’ the other stuff aboard. When we 
feel like washin’ ourselves we goes in swimmin’.” 

We thanked the old fellow again, and took our de- 
parture. The last I heard him say, after we reached the 
top of the wharf, was: “Glad I could accommodate ye. 
I was with a party last summer, and they didn’t have 
eny jigs. We offered as high as $5 fer one, but none 
c’ the blamed islanders would sell us one, even at that 
price. Don’t forget to stretch eel skins over the shanks 
of the jigs. That’s what makes the bluefish bite.” 

Silver streaks trailed astern of the skiff as we rowed 
to the sloop. I never saw so much phosphorus in the 
water as there was that night. Fish, swimming far 
below the surface, left ghostly trails, and the oar-blades 
stirred up countless glowing sparks. A log, rising and 
falling on the slight swell], resembled the ghastly out- 
lines of a floating corpse, while now and then a straight, 
pallid line showed the course of an anchored boat's 
cable, far down in the water. 

After getting aboard and giving an account of our- 
selves, all hands turned to and fished for eels, but we 
caught none. Finally a couple of the fish caught that 
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day were skinned, and the skins were tightly sewed 
around the shanks of the jigs. The inside surface of 
the skins was left exposed. Sam thought bluefish would 
bite at this device as well as at an eel skin. This job 
finished, we sat on deck for awhile and watched some 
dazzling lightning flashing in the northwest. “I'm 
afraid the wind ’ll be northeast to-morrow, and that ’Il 
mean no fishing for us,” said Sam, as we went below to 
turn in. 

I was awakened near morning by a strange, mournful 
wail that broke on the air at regular intervals. I looked 
out of the companion way and could see nothing but 
our riding light. Not even the nearest yacht or smack 
was visible. The riding light seemed surrounded by a 
heavy veil and Susie seemed to be floating in an endless 
void of blackness. Once more came that mournful wail, 
and I crawled back into my bunk. A dense fog covered 
land and water, and the steam siren on the southeast 
end of the island was sending its ominous warning over 
the murky sea. 

Morning broke thick with fog. What little wind there 
was came out of the northeast. Boats a short distance 
away could be but dimly seen. The siren continued its 
mournful wail, and every indication pointed to a most 
disagreeable day. So thick was the fog that none of the 
fishermen had dared to venture out. We had a good 
breakfast, after which there was nothing for us to do but 
to loll about on deck or sleep. 

Sam and Stanley were below and I[ was sitting forward 
using the bitts for a writing desk while scribbling an 
outline of the cruise; Bub sat on the cabin roof, rod and 
reel in hand. He had been intently eyeing the point 
where his line entered the water for about an hour. 
When Bub’s stock of questions would run short this 
was the way he would generally pass the time. That he 
surely expected something would happen some day if 
he only persisted in eyeing that particular point long 
enough was obvious to us all. At times his eyes would 
dilate, his fingers would twitch and his legs would con- 
tract ready to jump. We all hoped the expected climax 
would arrive during this trip—we little dreamed it was 
so near at hand. Suddenly there was the sound of a great 
commotion, and the heavy air was rent with whoops 
and yells. Fishermen aboard other boats afterward de- 
clared that from the sound of galloping and prancing 
up and down our deck they thought we must have a 
couple of cavalry horses aboard. “Whoopee! whoopee 
—who-o-o-p! Hi-yi-hi-yi! I’ve got him! I’ve got him,” 
yelled Bub, spasmodically reeling in with all his strength, 
as he wildly pranced about. His line gyrated first this 
way, then that, and part of the line and the tip of his 
pole was under water, while again it would be above. 
“It’s a whale—it’s a whale! I'll bet a hun—” (he checked 
himself when he happened to think he had only a dollar 
in his pocket) ‘‘a dollar it’s a whale!” 

Sam and Stanley rushed on deck, and I got there in 
time to see something that resembled a dish pan turn- 
nig somersaults toft. under water. With Sam’s assist- 
ance the fish was soon flopping on deck. It wasn’t ex- 
actly a whale, but it certainly was the largest fish we 
took on the trip. It proved to be a flounder, and weighed 
about 6lbs. Soon after Bub took another one a little 
smaller than the first one. 

Near the middle of the morning Sam and Stanley took 
the skiff and started after crabs. Bub and I stayed 
aboard, and as the fog lifted so that the sun nearly shone 
soon after the steamer Montauk came in we tried a shot 
at her with the camera while she was unlvading her pas- 
sengers; we also snapped the steamer Block Island. 
Then we took a shot at a swordfishing schooner that 
was anchored near us. We little expected the plates 
would develop good pictures, and were agreeably sur- 
prised to have them turn out, as well as they did. Soon 
after noon Sam and Stanley returned. They had ove 
a bushel of fine crabs, which they caught in a pond on 
the eastern side of the steamboat wharf. They said that 
the bottom was literally alive with crabs. 

It soon grew thick again, and the siren kept up its 
steady, mournful wail. We, however, didn’t allow the 
fog to interfere with our appetites, and we had a fine din- 
ner of steamed crabs. While we were eating, our colored 
neighbor with the crippled accordion regaled us with 
a beastly serenade. I wished him and his accordion at 
the bottom of the pond, but Stanley strenuously stuck 
up for him and swore that he was manufacturing elegant 
music. I'm not much of a judge of music, but I can tell 
when it is being murdered. I decided that Stanley 
would probably drop off into sweet and dreamless slum- 
ber while listening to a midnight caterwauling concert 
on the back yard fence. I was filled with a fiendish glee 
when the musical descendant of Ham saluted the darkly 
tanned Stanley with “Ah, there!” Then he commenced 
to yawp “All coons look alike to me.” Stanley glared, 
but said nothing. 

After dinner the fog was so thick that all idea of leay- 
ing our anchorage that day was abandoned. As the after- 
noon advanced it became very dark and looked as though 
it would surely rain. The rain held off, however, and 
about 2 o'clock Sam, Bub and I rowed ashore to view 
the island. We landed on the east side of the harbor, 
and walked across the narrow neck of land that separates 
Great Salt Pond from the bathing beach. So disagree- 
able was the weather that but few persons were in the 
water. We were surprised to find the surf so insignifi- 
cant when compared to that of Napeague Beach. We 
noticed that all the cozy nooks under sheltering sand 
banks held gay summer girls and their escorts. 

We stopped near the breakwater and examined some 
stanch double-enders. We were impressed by their 
grand seaworthy appearance. It is no wonder that these 
boats, with their great depth, good beam, sharp ends, 
simplicity of rig and water-tight decks, are worthy an- 
tagonists of any wind or sea. Their sea-going qualities 
have been fairly demonstrated for years, and their reputa- 
tion for safety has been more than earned. We spent half 
an hour here, then we continued our ramble in the direc- 
tion of Southeast Light. 

It is quite a walk from the breakwater to the light, 
and the road twists and turns in all directions over the 
treeless hills. On clear days many fine views of the 
ocean can be enjoyed, but the fog was then so thick we 
could see but a little ways. Now and then the fog would 
lift a little and disclose the sea dotted with the sails of 
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pleasure craft. Block Island skippers appear able to 
drum up excursion parties under any and all conditions 
of weather. ; 

As we approached nearer and nearer toward the light 
the siren wailed louder and louder. It seemed fairly to 
lift and split the heavy atmosphere, and must have been 
heard many miles away over the fog-hidden sea. 

It was very late in the afternoon when we finally 
reached our destination, and as we entertained doubts 
as to whether we would be allowed on the premises we 
decided to continue on a ways beyond the lighthouse be- 
fore approaching the cliffs. Of course we didn’t wish to 
go tinrewarded after our long walk, therefore when we 
had walked to what we considered a safe distance we 
crawled between the strands of a barb-wire fence and 
entered a lot on the edge of the cliffs. These cliffs were 
what we wished principally to see, and we knew that by 
working the matter in the way we did nobody could 
drive us away until we had obtained our view. 

We followed a faint path across the lot for a distance 
of 200yds. or so, then without warning we reached the 
edge of the cliffs. Never will I forget theit appearance, 
nor the view from their summits that afternoon. 

When the heavens are cloudless and the sun shines 
brightly the view from where we stood must be grandly, 
gloriously beautiful. Now, however, the sight we looked 
upon was one of deep and honeless gloom. Sea and sky 
were hidden by a dreary, restless curtain of dark gray 
mist. Far down below us surges of inky blackness cease- 
lessly rolled from under the curtain’s foot and_ beat 
themselves in fury on the black-rocked shore. Sharp 
dark gray pinnacles and jagged, saw-toothed edges 
pierced the gloomy curtain, showing where the ragged 
cliffs were hidden by the mist. Tremendous hollows, 
scooped out by the elements here and there, had under- 
mined the edges of the cliffs and threatened to hurl them 
into the sea of destruction gnashing its fangs at their 
feet. Seared and wrinkled by ten thousand storms, these 
cliffs frown hopelessly on the heartless surges that are 
slowly but surely eating them away. In full keeping 
with the dreary scene the skeleton form of a wrecked 
tower reared its black outlines from near the foot of the 
cliff on which we were standing. 

Now and then the fog would lift and reveal ebony 
patches of sea. At such times a small sailboat could be 
seen rising and falling on the gloomy surges. The fierce 
roar of the surf on the rocks seemed the pitiless laugh 
of a supernatural demon, gloating in devilish mockery 
over the helpless condition of condemned souls drift- 
ing to sure destruction in that frail craft. The mournful 
wail of the siren seemed the sob of an imprisoned god- 
dess, who, through pity for their helplessness, would 
warn the souls of the fate that awaited them, though 
sadly realizing her warning to be in vain. Were I an 
artist I would strive to paint that picture, and if success 
crowned my efforts I would name it ‘ Despair.” 

We spent over half an hour on the edge of the cliffs, 
then as no one appeared to notice us we ventured into 
the inclosure where the lighthouse stood. We watched 
the machinery that worked the siren for a while, then re- 
traced our steps to the skiff, which we reached after 
dark. When we reached Susie’s side we were surprised 
to see a large Government vessel anchored just astern. 
She had come in while we were away. 

A faint and almost indistinct crescent moon floated in 
the misty heavens when we turned out next morning. 
The siren was still sounding its mournful warning. In 
spite of all such unfavorable conditions, however, the 
clanking of windlasses, clatter of chain cables and rattle 
of halyard blocks told of many boats getting under way 
for the fishing grounds. Now and then the sails of one 
would loom through the fog, and she would sweep by 
us like a white-winged phantom. We ate breakfast, got 
our anchor, and started out with the intention of fishing 
on Southwest Ledge. 

While many boats had started ahead of Susie, yet in 
the light air that was blowing we overhauled them one 
by one, and when we passed the end of the breakwater 
we were leading the fleet. Once outside the pond we 
found the wind much lighter than when we started, and 
dead-ahead. The fog too was thicker, and as the other 
boats made the end of the breakwater they headed off 
on a northerly course instead of the direction of South- 
west Ledge. “The weather is so thick that they intend 
to keep in sight of land,” said Sam, “They're going to 
fish off Sandy Point. Shall we keep them company?” 

We argued the question a while and decided to keep 
our course. “If it should clear any I’m in favor of vis- 
iting the ledge. If it still remains thick, though, we'd 
better keep going for the Race,” advised Sam. We all 
agreed to this, and as matters hadn't improved in the 
least when we reached Dicken’s Point our fishing trip 
to the ledge was regretfully abandoned. 

Now that we were fairly homeward bound the island 
was soon lost in the fog and we could see no land what- 
ever. Then the wind gradually petered out, and we lay 
listlessly rolling on the leaden swells. To make matters 
still more disagreeable and uncomfortable it commenced 
to drizzle. Sam had contracted a bad cold and there 
were ominous indications that Bub wculd soon be in the 
throes of malaria, so he and Sam went below and turned 
in. Stanley and I donned oilers and took.up our watch 
on deck. . 

About eight bells a slight air commenced gently to 
blow from the west, and under its influence we were 
soon moving on our way again. The fog lifted some- 
what, but the heavens grew darker, and the muffled 
sound of thunder could be heard in the direction of Mon- 
tauk Point. The sullen sound broke out again, and the 
swells grew heavier and heavier. I drew the conclusion 
that we were in for a nasty time. I am not the one to 
boast that I was thrilled with enjoyment at the prospect; 
there had been two occasions on the trip when it was 
nasty enough to suit me. Sunshine would have been 
a godsend about then. Much to our satisfaction the 


thunderstorm passed out to sea. 
About four bells Bub crawled out of the cabin on all 
fours. He crept over to the rail, where he held close 


communion with Neptune for three or four minutes; he 
then crawled meekly below again, forgetting to mention 
anything about “malaria” on his way. 

I thought I detected a deep feeling of sympathy in 
Stanley for Bub. He turned ghastly whenever Bub’s 
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trouble was mentioned, and his Adam’s apple worked up 
and down in his throat like the suction valve of an iron 
pump. He appeared on the point of weeping, and I 
wondered why I hadn't discovered the tenderness of his 
heart before. When I caught him casting thoughtful, 
longing eyes over the rail, however, I more than half 
suspected that what I had taken for tender-heartedness 
might be an approaching attack of “malaria” instead. 

After awhile the wind hauled to northwest. The 
clouds drifted apart and the sun shone forth in a flood 
of warm, mellow light. Close hauled, we were pitching 
over the long ocean swells with lee rail pressed to within 
tin. of the surface. Sam came on deck, stretched himself, 
yawned, looked around and exclaimed: “Hello! how is 
this? Why, that’s the schooner Pearl, and she’s two 
miles ahead of us, and a mile to windward! We beat her 
fully half a mile coming out of the pond!” 

“By George! I'll bet she stood clean across to the 
mainland, out of the tide; caught the first of this wind, 
and went ahead while we were rolling on thesé swells 
against the tide,” said Stanley, laying down the glasses 
through which he had been looking while Sam was talk- 
ing. 

“That's just what she did do, and if we'd only done 
the same we'd be just as far ahead of her as she is ahead 
of us.” 

“Well, don’t you care. If she only goes our way, we'll 
have a race. We'll see how long it'll take to overhaul her. 
If we both go through Fisher's Island Sound, and this 
wind holds, I'll bet we'll have her astern before we reach 
Stonington.” 

Possibly Stanley’s prophecy might have been fulfilled 
had the wind held as favorably for us as it did for Pearl, 
but it gradually grew fainter and fainter in our neighbor- 
hood, and finally died away altogether. Jt was extremely 
exasperating to see vessels speeding on their way under 
the shore with more wind than they needed, and not 
even to have a catspaw ourselves. Now that it had left 
us entirely, there was nothing for us to do but lie lazily 
around, view the waves and sky and whistle enticingly. 
There was some consolation in the fact that we -had 
dropped Block Island so that it seemed a dim bank of 
haze far over our stern. 

Montauk, however, it seemed we never would drop. 
Far off toward the Race an extremely unusual sight for 
these days met our view. There, towering majestically 
skyward from the midst of a fleet of shimmering sails, 
the snowy wings of a full-rigged ship lifted gracefully 
into the azure air. To the north of her the low sandy 
shores of Fisher’s Island burned like a setting of gold 
for an emerald gem. Around and about us on every 
hand the indigo swells seemed sprinkled with tinsel 
spangles from the sparkle and flash of thousands of lob- 
ster buoys which lifted and fell in the rays of the sun. 
Dories too dotted the surface, as also dia the schooners 
to which they belonged. 

Just before noon our drooping hopes were raised by 
the appearance of a long streak of wind reaching out in 
our direction. When we finally got it we had all that we 
could conveniently swing to under mainsail, topsail and 
jib. It was from northwest, and by the vicious manner 
in which it came down upon us we conciuded we had 
whistled up all we would need. The crests of the sweep- 
ing swells were soon lined with foam, and Susie butted 
into them with the force of a battering-ram. The spray 
flew, the wind whistled through the rigging and Susie 
went hunting for the schooner Pearl, wnich had disap- 
peared from view. 

At two bells we passed between the four spindles that 
mark rocks and shoals at the entrance of Fisher's [sland 
Sound. We felt the full force of the tide, which was in 
our favor, and the manner in which it “horsed” us down 
toward Latimer Reef: Light against the wind filled us 
with delight. We were half way between Watch Hill 
Reef and Latimer Reef Light when one of the 36ft. 
racers rounded Watch Hill Point. “We'll see how long 
it'll take her to overhaul us,” said Sam. 

“She can't do it for a dollar,” replied Stanley. His bet 
was not taken. 

When off Stonington we took a couple of knock- 
downs which caused us to clew up the topsail. Spite- 
ful and puffy, down from the green hills of the Connec- 
ticut shore line came the’ wind. In Susie, however, 
they found an antagonist fully able to cope with their 
strength; besides a master-hand was at the tiller, for 
Sam was steering at the time. Puff after puff sped in 
wrinkled catspaws over the indigo surface, and Susie 
careened at times until the spume laved the side of the 
cabin house to leeward. Her bows smashed the ad- 
vancing waves into showers of spray, which unmerci- 
fully doused us as it flew aboard in sheets. We passed 
Latimer Reef Light like a steamboat, and were much 
gratified to notice that our antagonist astern had not 
gained on us an inch. In fact, she had apparently lost 
ground. 

Gradually the wind hauled more to the north and we 
could head our course. When we were almost even with 
Ram Island Lightship it dropped in strength a trifle, 
and our antagonist, who still held a strong wind, hauled 
up on us rapidly. Soon we had it as hard as ever again, 
and slowly but surely we regained what we had lost. 
Bub took a shot at the lightship with the camera. 

When we reached the mouth 6f New London Harbor 
Susie was more than a mile ahead of her rival and gain- 
ing all the while. To be just to the yacht it must be ad- 
mitted she towed her tender. Still Susie proved herself 
wonderfully fast for a working boat. The yacht entered 
New London Harbor just as we sighted the schooner 
Pearl about two miles ahead. W. H. Avis. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. |} 





The Royal Canadian Y. C. has announced the fotewing. fixtures 
for the season of 1898: Saturday, May 28, 27ft., 22ft. and skiff classes. 
Saturday, June 11, first class and t. (knockabout) classes. Sat- 
urday, Tote 25, 27it., 22ft. and skiff classes. Friday, July 1, Race 
for Queen's cup, yachts 32ft. C.L. and under. Sorundey. Jey 9, 
first class and t. (knockabout) classes. Saturday, July 23, 27ft., 
. and skiff classes. Saturday, Aug. 6, first class and 22ft. 
(knockabout) class. Saturday, Aug. 20, 27ft., 22ft. and skiff 
classes. Monday, Sept. 5, Labor Day, Prince of Wales cup race, 
for all classes of yachts. Saturday, Sept. 10, skiff class. In races 
for the 22ft. knockabout class it is imperative that two new boats 
be entered, and that the same shall have been constructed since 
. 4, 1897, and in accordance with the limitations of the L, 
R. A. for this class. The club cups for the several classes will 
be awarded as in the season of 1897. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The anhual report of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. for the 
past year shows that the club consists of 470 nietiibers, of whom 
386 are senior resident, 48 senior non-resident and 15 junior niem- 
bers. During the year 90 new members were elected, of whom 
77 are senior resident, 8 senior rion-resident and 5 junior. Seven 
senior resident members acquired life membership. There were 
30 resignations and 13 names were dropped from the list of nieri- 
bers. The report saysi “The races for the Seawanhaka irterna- 
tional challenge cup during the past season aroused a great deal 
of interest, and brought the club into greater proniinetice. We 
may congratulate ourselves on the success of our -Comiiodore’s 
boat, Glencairn I1., and express the hope that our niemibers will 
take a greater interest during the coming season in the defense 
of the cup.” The new club hous was completed barely in tittle 
for the Seawanhaka challenge cup rates in August, and too late 
in the season to be fully availed of by the members. The total 
cost of the house was $6,152.20, and of new furniture $969.99, in all 
$7,116.19. The balance sheet shows that during the year the 
revenue was $1,527 in excess of the expentliture, a state of affairs 
which is certainly conclusive as far as the prosperity of the club 
is concerned. This, however, is put in the shade by the state- 
ment that the surplus of the assets over the liabilities amourits 
to $10,505.22. 

The Bunker Hill Y. C., of Boston, held its annual meeting on 
Jan. 26, the following resolution being adopted: ‘‘Whereas, this 
club being a member of the Yacht Rating Association of Mas- 
sachusetts, which was organized in 1896 for the promotion of 
yacht building and yacht racing, and whereas; the Association 
having voted in 1896 to abolish ‘time allowance’ after the season 
of 1897, and having recently given two fair and impartial hearings 
on the subject, and having finally voted to sustain former action, 
therefore be it Resolved, that this club favors ‘no time allowarice’ 
as being in line of progress, and that the extension of the class 
limits is desirable for many reasotis; that we heartily approve the 
Association's success, and indorse its efforts to encourage yacht 
racing. 


Messrs. Murray & Tregurtha, of South Boston, are busy with 
the large line of power yacht and launch work of which they niake 
a specialty. In addition to steam and naphtha yaehts and launches 
from 60ft. downward, fitted complete tor use, they build hulls 
without power, simply fitted with beds for engines and boilers. 
They also build gasoline engines, several types ot simple and com- 
pound marine steam engines in a number of sizes, and the Tre- 
gurtha safety watertube boiler. 


The Stamford Y. C. held its annual meeting at the Suburban 
Club in that city on Feb. 1. In the absence of the commodore and 
vice-commodore, Rear-Commodore Walton Ferguson presided. The 
reports of the officers and committees showed the club to be in 
prosperous condition, with a membership of 100, and a fleet of 
twenty-five yachts. The following officers were elected: Com., 
H. C. Smith, steamer Halcyon; Vice-Com., F. M. Hoyt, cutter 
Syce; Rear-Com., Walton Ferguson, steam yacht Ava; Treas., 
Charles H, Leeds; Sec’y, A. Leland Brown; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. 
Samuel Pierson; Meas., Dr. 1. Franklin Wardwell; Chaplain, 

ev. Dr. R. P. Vail. Directors: HH. K. McHarg, Schuyler Mer- 
rill, A. C. Hall, E. C. Hoyt, M. R. Pitt, James D. Smith, E. E. 
Bruggenhof, Stewart W. Smith, Alfred F. Pitt, F. W. Lockwood. 
Nominating Committee, 1898-99: A. H. Smith, H. P. Bartlett, 
W. M. Smith, G. H. Hoyt, W. D. Daskam. 


Glencairn |., the winning 15-footer of 1896, has been sold by 
Com. James Ross to George Brumder, of Milwaukee, who will race 
her on Pine Lake. 


At City Island Mr. Wood has in hand a racing 42-footer from 
designs by Gardner & Cox, for John D. Parker, of Cambridge, 
Mass. ‘Ihe model is very similar to the successful Norota, built 
by Mr. Wood from Gardner & Cox's designs in 1895, with some 
modifications suggested by Syce. She will be 46ft. over all, 30ft. 
Lw.., 9it. 6in. beam, 7it. bin. draft, with about three tons of lead 
on her modern fin. A low cabin house 12ft. long gives a very 
good cabin, with berths for four, while there is room for two in 
the forecastle. She will be fitted for cruising, with galley, ice 
box, ete. 

The development in yacht modeling in the last twenty years fs 
shown in the old Clara and the young Norota, which are hauled 
up side by side, Clara, with Minerva and Madge, introduced the 
knglish keel and led Burgess to build the historic Gossoon. The 
little Norota now represents the last development of the type which 
became a tavorite. Clara, standing high, presents a great green 
copper wall of keel, with the stem dropping straight down to a 
foreioot perhaps 8 or 10ft. below the waterline, and looking some- 
what like a big oyster resting on edge and partly flattened on its 
upper ridge. Norota has no foretoot of any kind, and the line 
ot her stem is trained away in and down until it almost meets 
the foot of her raking sternpost. She is pretty nearly .all bow to 
the foot of her rudder, Could there be any greater extremes than 
these boats represented? Here is the first and last word about 
the keel in America. And while the many other craft resting in 
the neighborhood explain the intermediate developments these 
two, Clara and Norota, tell what the ingenuity of Americans did 
with the keel in a few short years. They took it as Clara and Mi- 
nerva brought it, clumsy and inactive, though seaworthy, and 
they have developed a craft that is really an aquatic gymnast. 
It was a good thing, the keel, and it was pushed along until its 
changes would have entirely obscured its —_ if it were not 
for Clara and some other old-timers which still stand by, appar- 
ently as good as new, to tell of the earlier days.—Stinson Jarvis, 
in the Tribune. 

The annual meeting of the Riverside Y. C. was held on Feb, 4 
at the Arena, New York, with Com. Tyson in the chair. The 
following officers were elected: Com., George G. Tyson, schr 
Nirvana; Vice-Com., W. A. Hamilton, auxihary Alcedo; Rear- 
Com., Charles T, Pierce, cat Oconee; Treas., J. E. Peck; Sec’y, 
John G. Porter; Meas,, T. E. Ferris; Trustees for term ending 
February, 1901, Charles T. Pierce and Edwin Binney; Regatta 
Committee: C, T. Pierce, Frank B. Jones and George B. Clark; 
Membership Committee: Charles F. Buxton, Robert Rutter and 
William Holzderber; Entertainment Committee: J. Arthur QOat- 
well, J. Cabot, Varian and W, J. L. Davids; Chaplains, the Rev. 
F. R. Sanford, the Rev. George C. Houghton and the Rev. Rufus 
S. Putney; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. H. H. Tyson, Jr. 

‘On Jan. 26 the annual meeting of the Gravesend Bay Y. C, 
was held at the club house, Twentieth and Cropsie avenues, 
Bensonhurst. There are now over 300 members of the club, with 
sixty yachts. The following officers were elected: Com., Charles 
W. Morgan; Vice-Com., Edward P. Morse; Rear-Com., Eugene 
V. Rosemond; Meas., Richard W. Rummell; Pres., Cornelius 
Furgueson; Vice-Pres., Thomas Cleary; Treas., Henry W. Pfalz- 
raf; Financial Sec’y, Charles W. Kennedy ; Recording Sec’y, 
fames W. Wakelee; Trustees: John E. De Mund, M.D., Thomas 
}. Hamilton, Walter J. Byrne, R. Hudson Riley, John T. Woods, 
Edward D. Weldon, Frank C, Mason, G. Ed Graff, W. J. Coyle, 
N. N. Morrissey, Frank A. Bolles and Thomas D. Nevins. 

It is now practically settled that there will be no consolidation 
of the local yacht clubs this season. The hardy annual story is 
recalled each year, and a very small minority seem to think a 
chance exists bor the consummation of the plan which has been 
hanging fire for several years. It was said this year that the issue 
wal enter into the election of the Columbia Y. C., which will 
take place March 5, Reasons exist why the members of the Co- 
lumbia Y. C. do not care for a consolidation with the Chicago 
and Lincoln Park clubs. Those reasons are both sentimental and 
materigl. In the first place, many members have been in the club 
since its organization, and would be loath to give up the name they 
have worked to make respected omens zoceemen- The material 
reason is one of finances. In the Columbia Y. C. are many 
young men and men of moderate means who care for the sport, 
but who cannot spend the money which is generally supposed to 
be necessary. They own small boats, compete in the regattas, 
and have all the sport, but at the same time endeavor to keep 
their expenses within their means. That class objects to affilia- 
tion with men who own the large boats and can spend any 
amount of money. There is a disposition to protect the smaller 
owners, which is highly commendable. The Columbia Y. C., how- 
ever, can by no means be called a poor club. All the wealth 
owners are also members of it, but the dues are reasonable. It 
has a membership of 123, just at the end of the year before the 
new members are enrolled for the active season. The movement 
for a club house is progressing. It is intended $10,000 shall be 
expended.—C hicago imes-Herald. 

The Philadelphia Y. C. held its annual meeting on Feb. 2, 
electing the following officers: Com., Josiah R. Adams; Vice-Com.. 
James G. Ramsdell; Rear-Com., William F. Davies; Fleet Sur- 
eon, W. Joseph Hearn, M.D.; Harbor Master, Charles S. War- 
Reid: Trustees, Robert P. Thompson, J. Lewis Good, 5S. W. 
Bookhammer, Samuel. F. Givin; Sec’y, Abraham L. English; 
Meas., Philip H. Johnson; Race Committee: Robert C. Clarkson, 
John S. Mickle, John S. Pomeroy. Com. Adams has appointed 


Thomas Petersen as Fleet Captain. 
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Nahma, steam yacht, Robert Goelet, after reaching Beritiuda oti 
Jan. 25, sailed on Feb. 2 for St. Thomias. 


The Inwood Y. C., of Inwood-on:the-Hudson, held a itieeting on 
Feb. 1 and elected the following officets: Cofti., Willia i. Shit: 
ner’ Vice-Com., Edward G. Rowlahd; Fleet Captain, Washingtoti 
B. Reed; Recording Sec'ys Michael J. Clancy; Finartcial Sey, 
Robert Drennan; Treas., Edwin D. Belknap; Fleet Surgeon, Dan- 
iel B. Spence; Meas., Edgae L. Van Rise: Steward, William 
Reed; Directors: Andrew G. Van Alst, David R. Thom, Jr., 


Samuel J. Coopet, Joseph B. Malloy, Anton Feldkamp, Robert 
rennan, Edwin D. Belknap, Wil mn A. MeéeQuade, Richard W. 
oa Walter G. Flitner, Datiiel B. Spence art Washington B. 
eed, 


Mr. Linton Hope, managing director of the Thames Yacht 
Building Co., has resigned that office and will abandon building 
entirely, confining himself to designing. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Rifle and Revolver Competitions, 


To take place during the Sportumen's show, Mechanics Build- 
ing, Boston, March 14 to 26, 1898, under the direction of comntittee 
Rie FB, C hield H 

ifle.—F. B, Crowninshield, chairman; C. W. Hinman, John T. 
Humphrey, Chatles H. Eastman, Le Kelley. ; 

Revolver.—F._ B, Crowninshield, chairman; John B. Paitte, 
Louis Bell, E. E. Partridge, Butler Ames. 

_Match A.—Any revolver championship: Priaes, three sterling 
silver cups, actual cost $60, $28 and 310. Conditions: Arms— 
Open to any revolver of not over .45cal., with barrel tiot over 
Tigin. in length, exclusive of gyiinder. Sights friust be strictly 
open and not over 9in. apart. Trigger-pull shall not be less than 
dibs, Position, standing without rest_or support, shooting arm 
extended, elbow free from the body. Targets will be the standard 
American reduced to 20yds. Number of shots: This riatch calls 
for 50 consecutive shots, which must be finished within 25 min- 
utes of the first shot. Cleaning allowed between seores. Afi- 
munition! Any ammuhition of not over 12grs. black powder, or 
its equivalent in smokeless, allowed. ntrahee fee for this triatch 
is $5. Distance 20 measured yards. ntries: Only one allowed 
by the same individual. Ties will be shot off. 

_ Match B,—Military revolver championship: Prizes, three ster- 
ling silver cups, actual cost $50, $25 and $10. Conditions: Arms— 
Open only to the present standard .38cal. revolver as issued by 
the United States Government to the troops, Sights must be the 
regular on and fixed military sights wit which the revolver is 
issued. Trigger pull shall not be less than 4lbs. Position, stand- 
ing without rest or support, shooting arm extended, elbow free 
from the body. Targets will be the standard American reduced 
to 20yds., with Creedmoor count. Number of shots: This 
match calls for 50 consecutive shots, which must be finished 
within 25 minutes from the first shot. Cleaning allowed between 
scores. Ammunition must be the regular full charge service car- 
tridge intended for this arm. Entrance fee for this match is 
Distance 20 measured yards. Entries: Only one allowed by ae 
same individual. Ties will be shot off. 

Match C,—Pistol championship: Prizes, three sterling silver 
cups, actual cost $50, and $10. Conditions: Arms—Open to 
all pistols of .22cal., with barrels not over 10in, in length. Sights 
must be strictly open and not over 10in. apart. rigger pull 
shall not be less than 2lbs, Position, standing without rest or 
support, shooting arm extended, elbow free from the body. Tar- 
gets will be the standard American reduced to 20yds. "Wescer 
of shots: This match calls for 50 consecutive shots, which must 
be finished within 50 minutes from the first shot. Cleaning al- 
lowed between scores. Ammunition: Any .22cal. rim-fire ammu- 
nition allowed. Entrance fee for this match is $5. Distance 20 
measured yards. Entries: Only one allowed by the same individ- 
ual. Ties will be shot off, 

Match D.—Rifle championship: Prizes, three sterling silver 
cups, actual cost $50 $25 and $10. Conditions: Arms—Open to all 
rifles of .22cal, Sights: Any sights except telescope sights 
allowed. Position: The nosition will be off-hand. Targets: The 
25-ring target will be used for this match. Number of shots: 
This match calls for 50 shots, which must be shot in ten rings of 
5 shots each at any time during the tournament. Each string 
must be finished within 10 minutes from the first shot. Cleaning 
allowed between strings. Ammunition: Any .22cal. rim-fire tar- 
tridges allowed. Entrance for this match is $5. Distance 100 
measured feet, Entries: Only one allowed by the same individ- 
ual. Ties will be shot off. 

Match E.—Any revolver re-entry. Prizes: There will be twelve 
me dividing $140, as follows: $30, $25, $20, $15, $12, $10, $8, $6, 

» $4, $3, $2. Only one prize can be won by the same individual. 
Conditions: Arms, sights, position, targets, cleaning, ammunition 
and distance are the same as in the any revolver championshi 
match. Scores: A score to consist of 6 consecutive shots, whic 
must be finished within 3 minutes from the first shot, Each con- 
testant’s final score to consist of the aggregate of his five best 
scores. Entries are unlimited and are to cost 25 cents per score. 
Ties will decided by the next best score or scores. 

Match F.—Military revolver re-entry: Prizes: There will be 
twelve prizes, dividing $140, as follows: $30, $25, $20, $15, $12, 
$10, $8, 36, $5, $4, $3, $2. Only one prize can be won by the same 
individual. Conditions: Arms, sights, trigger-pull, position, tar- 
gets, cleaning, ammunition and distance are the same as in the 
military revolver championshin match. Scores: A score to con- 
sist of 6 consecutive shots, which must be finished within 1 min- 
ute from the first shot. Each contestant’s final score to consist 
of the aggregate of his five best scores. Entries are unlimited 
and are to cost 25 cents per score. Ties will be decided by the 
next best score or scores. 

Match G,.—Pistol re-entry: Prizes: There will be twelve prizes, 
dividing $140, as follows: $30, $25, $20, $15, $12, $10, $8, $6. 5, $4, 
$3, $2. Only one prize can be won by the same individual. Con- 
ditions: Arms, sights, trigger pull, position, targets, cleaning, 
ammunition and distance are the same as in the pistol champion- 
ship match, Scores: <A score to consist of 6 consecutive shots, 
which must be finished within 3 minutes from the first shot. 
Each contestant’s final score to consist of the aggregate of his 
five best scores. Entries are unlimited and are to cost 25 cents 
per score. Ties will be decided by the next best score or scores. 

Match H.—-German ring, re-entry, rifle: Prizes: There will be 
twelve prizes, dividin ¥i40, as follows: $30, $256, $20, $15, $12, 
$10, $8, be $5, $4, $3, $2. Only one prize can be won by the same 
individual. Conditions: Arms, sights, position, targets, cleaning, 
ammunition and distance are the same as in the rifle champion- 
ship. Scores: A score to consist of 3 shots, which must be fin- 
ished within 5 minutes from the first shot. Each contestant’s final 
score to consist of the aggregate of his five best scores. Entries 
are unlimited and are to cost 25 cents per score. Ties will be de- 
cided by the next best score or scores, : 

Match I.—Standard American re-entry rifle: Prizes: There will 
be twelve prizes, dividing $100, as follows: $20, $15, $11, $10, $9, 
$8, $7, $6, $5, $4, $3, $2. Only one prize can be won by the same 
individual. Conditions: Arms, sights, position, cleaning, am- 
munition and,distance are the same as in the rifle championship. 
Targets: The standard American target reduced to i00ft. with 
T-ring black will be used in this match. Scores; A score to con- 
sist of 5 shots, which must be finished within 5 minutes from the 
first shot. Each contestant’s final score to consist of the aggre- 
gate of his five best scores. Entries are unlimited and are to 
cost 25 cents per score. Ties will be decided by the next best 
score or scores, 

General Conditions of all Matches. 


1. Arms: Only pistols and revolvers which are regularly for 
sale and which can be = in the open market on the date of 
this circular (Jan, 10, 1898) allowed. This rule does not apply 
to slight changes from the regular factory handles in any revolver 
and pistol matches. 

Rifles of the latest patterns will be kept at the range for the 
free use of all competitors desiring to use them. 

2. Entrance fees: The entrance fees for all championship 
matches will be $5 for one match and $3 additional for every 
other championship match. | : > 

Competitors in all championship matches will ge given a pass 
admitting them to the range at all times during the exhibition. 

3. All matches, both championship and re-entry, are open to 











all. . 
4. Injury to weapons: In case a weapon should become dis- 
abled during the firing of a score, the shooter should immedi- 
ately notify the officer in charge, who may (at his discertion) 
give permission to discontinue the score until the necessary re- 
pairs are made, the contestant in the meantime being debarred 
from further decting on the range; or he may allow a new wea- 
pon to be substituted. 

5. Loading: In all revolves matches the chambers shall be 
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fully loaded for each sccre (or enough chambers to complete a 
score) and they must be discharged consecutively 

6 Dates of matches All matches will be open on Monday, 
March 14, and will close at 6 P. M., Saturday, March 26. 


i. Hours: The 
will be closed at 10 Pr. M 

8. Targets Compctitors will be assigned targets in the order 
in which their score tickets are received, and no one may oc- 
cupy a target for a longer time than is allowed for the completion 
of twe scores, when others are waiting to shoot, except in cham 
piomship matches 

% Use of targets: Contestants may shoot their championship 
matches at any time during the two weeks the range is open by 
first notifying the officer in charge 





ange will be open daily at 10:30 A. M., and 





10. Penalties No weapon shall be loaded except at the firing 
point, and any one found violating this rule-—-or acting in a way 
prejudicial to the safety of others—shall be warned by the 


officer in charge, who may (at his discretion) prohibit the offender 
from further shooting on the range, in which case he will be con 
sidered to have forfeited his entrance money 


11. Ties In all championship matches any ties which may 
occur will be shot off Saturday, March 26, between 6 and 10:30 
P. 

12. Change of targets In the any revolver championship 


match targets will be changed every six shots 

In the military revolver championship match targets will be 
changed every six shots 

In .22cal. pistol championship match targets will be changed 
every ten shots 

In the rifle championship match targets will be changed every 
five shots 


13. Range committee The wallery will be in charge of the 
range committee, who will decide any questions which may arise 
and interpret all rules Their decision will be final 

14. Scoring: A shot must clearly cut- the line to count. 

1h. Seorers The non-shooting members of the range com 


mitfee will count the scores as fast as they are returned from the 
pits 

Prizes: In addition to the prizes offered in the above-mentioned 
matches, special cups and merchandise prizes, which will be an 
nounced later, will be added 

Entries. inclosing entrance fee, may be mailed to F. B. Crown 
inshield, Pierce Building, Copley square, Boston, or will be re 


ceived at the range at any time during the tournament 


Rifle Notes. 


\ Great many riflemen know John R. Hegeman, J: Mr 
Hegeman is a firm believer in small calibers, and has experi 
mented to a great extent with the .30cal., particularly on deer 
His latest exploit, however, was on cattle with a .236. These are 
his words: “Not long ago I had an opportunity of shooting a 
wild steer (bull), and shot him about 60ft. from the muzzle of 
the gun with a .236, using the soft-nosed bullet. striking him 
at a point making a triangle with the eyes. Thus the bullet struck 
him just about Win. below the top of the head. It smashed the 
skull into about thirty or thirty-two pieces, and drove parts of the 
bone into the neck and the forward shoulder of the near side.” It 
is needless to say that Mr. Hegeman’s belief in small calibers is 
stronger than ever 


We understand that a match has been arranged between Ignatz 
Martin, of the Williamsburg Shooting Society, and C. S Dietrich, 
of Munich, Germany, the conditions being 100 shots per man, 


strictly off-hand, $50 a side The mateh is to come off on July 12, 
immediately after the close of the National Bundes shoot at Glen 
dale Park, 1 I Mr. Dietrich showed up well in the recent 


tournament at Madison Square Garden, bis style of off-hand shoot 
ing being much admired 


The daily press gave a great deal of space to the competitions 
held in Madison Square Garden during the Sportsmen's Expo 
sition. The attention given by the press to these contests was 
largely due to the excellent manner in which the reports were 
handed into the press room by W. von Wussow, the assistant 
official scorer during the tournament Forest AND STREAM also 
ewes Mr. Von Wussow a vote of thanks for many of the scores 
and detaiis given in its report of the tournament 


L. P. Ittel, of the Pittsburg Rifle Club, went out to the club's 
range at Wilkinsburg, Va., Friday, Jan.o28, and made a record of 
© at the 200yvds. range, averaging 89% for four strings Taylor 
was second best with Sle 





Pittsburg Rifle Club. 


Pirrsaves, Va lan. 28 The Pittsburg Rifle Club members 
went out.to the Wilkinsburg range to-day, some fine shooting being 
done at the 200vds. range l I’. Ittel made the splendid total 
of &, and averaged 89% for four strings. Scores were: 

Av Av 
Ittel ... % 889 NT R689 Davis 81 78 77 7-78 
Taylor 89 86 RH RBH Bell .... 79 73 77 W—T 
Sorg Ri 81 RO 79] 
Veb. 1 \t to-day’s practice shoot on the indoor range of the 





Pittsburg Rifle target, 25yds., 


Universal target, the following 
scores were made 





Ittel eae ah.. a oe Hubbard 63 
Hoffman 71 65 G8 65 Shore : ne 
wing 70 Go G4 64 i Miller nS 
Vradshaw 7 G4 61 GO—834% Schmidt .. 61 








Crap-Shooting. 





Leading dealers in eportsmcn’s supplics have advertised 
in our columns continuously for almost a quarter century. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Feb. 10-11.—Indianapolis, Inu.—-Tournament of the Limited Gun 
Club. First day, sparrows; second day, handicap race at tar- 
gets; handicaps 100 to 110; $10 entrance, targets extra 

Feb. 12.—Hackensack, N. }].—0-target race for silver cup; un- 
known angles; open to all; no handicap. C. O. Gardner, Sec’y. 

Feb. 12.—South River, N. ].—Tournament of the South River 
Gun Club; live birds. H. H. Stevens, Manager 

Feb. 15-19.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Second annual midwinter tour- 
nament. irst four days, targets; last day, live birds. $1,100 added 
money. Programmes ready Jan. 15. Send your address for one to 
Jno. J. Sumpter, Jr., Box 111, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Feb. 17.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—Open sweepstake at live birds on 
the grounds of the Lyndhurst Shooting Association; 25 birds, $10 
entrance, birds extra. ‘Jake Erie to Rutherford, or the D., L. & 
W. to Lyndhurst. T. W. Morfey, Sec'y 

Feb. 18-20.—Davenport, ta.—Merchandise tournament of the 
West End Gun Club. L. Haneman, Sec’y. 

Feb. 20-22.—Tucson, Ariz.—Fiith annual tournament of the Ari 
zona State Sportsmen's Association, under the auspices of the 
Blue Rock Gun Club, of ‘ucson. 

Feb. 22.—Atchison, Kan.—Tournament of the Atchison Gun Club. 
Live birds and targets. 

Feb. 22.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Invitation target shoot of the Bison 
Gun Club. 

Feb. 22.—Sistersville, W. Va.—Tournament of the Sistersville Rod 
and Gun Club. ° 

Feb. 22.—Pawline. N. Y.—Tournament of the Pawling Gun Club. 

Feb. 22.—New Haven, Conn.—Tournament of the New Haven 
Gun Club; targets. W. H. Hazel, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Worcester, Mass.—Tournament of the Worcester 
Sportsmen’s Club at North Pond Shooting Park; targets. V. D. 
Kenerson, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—-Round Brook, N. J.--Opening shoot of the Bound 
Brook Gun Club. Live birds 

Feb. 22-223.—Lexington, Ky.-Tournament of the Lexington Gun 
Club; targets, crows and pigeons. V. K. Dodge, Sec'y.. 

Feb. 22-23.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Second annual midwinter tourna- 
ment at Anduhon Park, under the management of E. W. Garbe. 


Targets. $50 added. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Feb. 22-23.—Henry, I!!.—Tournament of the Henry Live Bird 
Club at the Big Four Driving Park. Targets and live birds. 

March 8-10.—St. Thomas, Unt.—Tournament of. the St. Thomas 
Gun Club. ‘Targets and live birds. Added money, and an in- 
ternational live-bird trophy. Under the management of Jack 
Parker. 

March 15-18.—Utica, N. Y.—Tournament of the Oneida Coumiy 
Sportsmen’s Association. Live birds and targets. Open to all. 
Henry L. Gates, Pres. 

March 22-24.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—Interstate As- 
sociation’s sixth annuc! Grand American Handicap. 25 birds, $25, 
birds extra; $1,500 guaranteed to the three high guns; $600, $500 and 
$4100; all surplus added. 

March 29-Aprii 1.—Reading, Pa.—Annual tournament of the 
Pennsylvania State Sportsmen's Association, under the auspices of 
the Independent Gun Club, of Reading. A. Knauer, Sec’y. 

April 5-8.—Baltimore, Md.—Annual spring tournament of the Bal- 
timore Shooting Association. Geo. L. Harrison, Sec’y-Treas. 

April 7-8.—Platte City, Mo.—Annual spring tournament of the 
Platte City Gun Club. 5S. Redman, Sec’y. 

April 7-9. St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament for amateurs only at 
the Du Pont shooting park, under the management of J. A. 
Corry 

April 13-15.—Atchison, Kan.—Manufacturers’ fourth annual tour- 
nament. Added money later. Jack Parker, Manager; Lou Er- 
hardt, Sec’y. 

April 19-22.—Des Moines, la.—Charley Budd's shoot. First three 
days, targets: $350 added. Fourth day, live biras: 25 birds, $25, 
handicap, $50 added. 

April 27-28.—Peru, Ind.—Second annual amateur tournament. 
Jack Parker, manager. Address all communications to J. L. 
Head, Peru, Ind. , 2 

May 17-20.— , ——.—Tournament of the New Jersey State 
S»ortsmen’s Association. T. H. Keller, Sec’y. 

May 18-19.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Tournament of the Crawfords- 
ville Gun Club. C. E. Lacy, sec’y. 

May 18-20.—Waterloo, Ia.—Annual tournament of the Waterloo 
Gun Clnb 

May 24-27.—Omaha, Neb.—Twenty-second annual tournament of 
the Nebraska State Sportsmen's Association. F. S. Parmelee, 
Sec’y. 

May 30.—Canajoharie, N. Y.—Decoration Day shoot of the Cana- 
joharie Gun Club. Targets. Charles Weeks, Sec’y. 

June 8-9.—Findlay, ©.—Annual tournament of the Magautrap 
Gun Club. O. B. Marvin, Sec’y. 

June 8-10.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Second annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen's Association. Address all 
communications to Ed O. Bower, Sec’y, Sistersville, W. Va. 

June 14-15.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Annual tournament of the In- 
diana Trap-Shooters’ Lanes of Indiana, on the grounds of the 
Limited Gun Club. 

June 14-15.—Stillwater, Minn.—Tournament of the Stillwater Gun 
Club 

June 15-17.—Cleveland. O.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
Cleveland Target Co. Bluerocks thrown free of charge. Profes- 
sionals and manufacturers’ agents barred from programme events. 
June 20-24.—Rochester, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the New 
York State Association, under the auspices of the Rochester Rod 
and Gun Club. Live birds and targets. 

June 21-28.—Sioux City, la.—Fourth annual amateur tournament 
of the 500 Gun Club. Three sets of traps. W. F. Duncan, Treas. 

July 19-21. Palmyra, Mo.—-Eighth annual tournament of the 
Missouri Amateur Shooting Association, under the management 
of the Palmyra Gun Club. Targets and live birds. Added money 
announced later, W. N. wates, Sec’y. 








AFTER serving on the Forest AND STREAM staff for 
more than three years in editorial conduct of the Trap 
department, Mr. Edward Banks has resigned the field 
of journalism to become secretary of the American E. C. 
& Schultze Powder Co., of this city. Under his capable 
charge our Trap columns have won universal recogni- 
tion, popularity and respect for their admirable news 
service, technical accuracy, originality, impartiality and 
conceded influence. No more felicitous wish could be 
framed for him than that a corresponding success may 
attend him in his new ficld, and that his relations with 
his associates there may be as cordial and pleasant as 
those which without exception have characterized his 
connection with the Forest AND StrrREAM and its staff. 

Epiror Forest AND STREAM. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed, 





Ties 
in all events are considered as divided unless o herwise reported Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publish ng Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Writing from Lake Charles, La., A. W. du Bray says: “I have 
had a splendid time here shooting with my old friend, Mr. J. C. 
Elstner On the first day. leaving town about 9 A. M., and 
returning before 6 P. M., we bagged 29 quail and 18 snipe. On 
the second day we left the hotel about 7 A. M. and returned 
by 6 P. M,, bringing with us 91 snipe and 16 quail. On this day 
we had with us Mr. Roberts, cashier of the Calcasieu Bank, of 
this town; it was his maiden attempt at snipe, and he bagged 
7. We would have killed a good many more birds had not Mr. 
Elstner soon run out of shells with suitable loads for snipe, and 
had to use No. 5 shot, which seemed to scatter so badly that 
his shells were very ineffective at anything at over 35yds. The 
snipe were very wild from the beginning, and as we found them 
all in one old rice field, they became worse and more so after 
every turn up and down. I am not trying to make any apologies, 
but am merely stating the facts as they were. There is always 
a certain amount of uncertamty about finding snipe, but none at 
all as regards quail. Any good shot can come here with a good 
deg and bag frcm 25 to 53) quail a day, and keep it up at that 
rate, for they are very abundant. At some distance from here, 
say 15 or 20 miles, we can still find prairie chickens, bags of from 
1) to 20 being occasionally made as late in the season as Febru- 
ary This is a beautiful country—level roads, hospitable people, 
and a great game section. Above and beyond all this, one can 
be most comfortably housed and extremely well fed at the Hotel 
Howard; and you can take my word for it that you will always 
find Mr. Pierre Theaus, the proprietor, a most complaisant host, 
and one who is always ready to make his guests feel at home. 
I have had a good deal of experience in this line, and I know 
how essential it is to find just such a place as this; On this hunt 
1 used for the most part my heavy 16-bore, full-choked Parker, 
with 3drs. of Du Pont smokeless and loz. of Tatham’s 8% chilled, 
in a 2% U. M. C. smokeless shell. I found this a great combi- 
nation, and will refer any doubting Thomas to Mr. J. C. Elstner, 
who can testify as to the distance at which the gun and load can 
and do upset a snipe.” It certainly seems to us that our good 
friend Du Bray has more of the good things of this life than 
ought to fall to his lot. Why should we be up here, etc.? 

So Bill Clark has not quit pigeon shooting, but is only laying 
low fer champions and others. Here is an item from the Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Leader of Feb, 2: “William H. Hill, the champion 
live-bird shot of New Castle, and W. G. Clark, the champion 
of Ellwood City, shot a match at New Castle yesterday afternoon 
at 25 live birds. It was witnessed by a crowd of 500 people. 
There was a heavy wind blowing at the time, and the snow was 
falling the greater part of the afternoon. Clark had killed 23 and 
Hill 22. The two will shoot again under more favorable weather, 
after which they expect to challenge any two shooters in Alle- 
gheny county.” 


The Pawling, N. Y., Gun Club has grounds within 9 minutes 
of New York city, the route being via the Harlem River branch 
of the New York Central. This club announces that it will hold 
a target shoot on Feb. 22, Washington's Birthday, the shoot com- 
mencing at 9 A. M. sharp. The programme consist§ of six 10, 
three 15, and three 20-target events, at a uniform entry fee of 
10 cents per target. All events will be shot at unknown angles 
from three traps, set Sergeant system. Under twelve entries, three 
moneys; over twelve entries, four moneys. Special rates will be 
made at the Dutcher House to all visiting sportsmen. 





Mr. Charles F. Offerman, president of the Jeannette Gun Club, 
of New York, and a member of many another gun and rifle or- 
ganization in this city, died on Thursday last Feb. 3, aged fifty- 
one years. One of Nir. Offerman’s very many friends sends us 
the following note: ‘He was one of the most whole-souled sports- 
men who ever put a fowling piece to his cheek. Charley Uffer- 
man was president of the Jeannette Gun Club and a member of 
the New York Schuetzen Corps and of the New York City 
Schuetzen Corps. In person he was about 5ft. 5in., and weighed 
somewhat over 200Ibs. His jollity at every shoot that he at- 
tended was sufficient to drive away any attack of the blues; it 
was impossible to be sad when he was around. Although he sel- 
dom made big scores, he was a most faithful member in the 
matter of attendance, and his influence and means were always 
at the command of the clubs of which he was a member. He 
owned many a good dog and many a good gun. He had a fund 
of anecdotes of adventures on flood and on field, and his comical 
way of relating these experiences will be missed very much by 
those who were fortunate enough to accompany him on any 
of his hunting trips. It is only a little more than a month since 
he was unanimously re-elected president of the Jeannette Gun 
Club at the annual meeting of that organization, the members 
present being his guests after that meeting at a game supper, as 
related recently in the columns of Forrest AND STREAM. 


The London Field in its issue of Jan. 8 has this to say regard- 
ing Mr. Donald McIntosh’s account of his exneriences over Eu- 
ropean traps: “Mr. Donald McIntosh, the successful Australian 
pigeon shot, has been relating in the Melbourne Sportsman his 
recent experiences of European pigeon shooting. The English 
marksmen shoot, he says, very quickly and get marvelous re- 
sults, the second barrels being exceptionally fine. In Italy the 
boundary is 17 meters, and elsewhere on the continent it rarely 
exceeds 23 meters, thus making snap-shooting a necessity. The 
Italian shooters mostly use barrels ranging from 26 to 28in. long. 
Mr. McIntosh was nearly always shooting from the limit mark, and 
at Ostend, where the record number of 233 competed, he was the 
only man shooting from 29 meters. Throughout the tour, one 
over two years, he used Schultze powder and a Greener gun, anc 
his wins, which totaled over $3,500, included the Gun Club 
(London) challenge cup (2100z. of silver), Amberite cup, a silver 
trophy presented by Prince Schirinski, of Russia; the champion- 
ships of Ostend, Cannes and Rome, and a large number of 
medals and trophies. Mr. McIntosh speaks in warm terms of 
the hospitality extended to him by Lord Westbury, Mr. Roberts, 
M. Journu and others, and in conclusion expresses the opinion 
that England and Scotland are the finest game shooting countries 
in the world.” [Note.—--A meter is about 39 1-3in.] 


“A mystery solved” would perhaps be a more fitting title for 
the following than that of “Drivers and Twisters:” On Wednes- 
day last, Feb. 2, Capt. Money was one of the first to arrive at 
the club house of the Boiling Springs Gun Club, of Rutherford, 
N. J. On his-way from the station to the club he came upon a 
track that looked just as if some one had wheeled a bicycle through 
the deep snow down to the shooting grounds. These grounds 
face the meadows that run down to the Hackensack River. Across 
the meadows went the track, with the footprints of two men along- 
side. Capt. Money and John Rock, the club’s manager, looking 
at the tracks, agreed that here was a mystery. Some one had 
stolen a bicycle, and had made off across the meadows with the 
stolen property! When we arrived Capt. Money pointed out 
the tracks and gave us his theory of the reason for their appear- 
ance. It did look suspicious. Just as we were going in to get 
some lunch two men appeared on the meadows, and it soon be- 
came evident that here were the bicycle thieves. One man had 
on his shoulder a gunny sack, while the other trailed behind him 
an eel spear! They had been spearing eels through the ice! As 
soon as they had passed the house it looked as if a two-wheeled 
cart had been drivén across the meadows, and the stolen bicycle 
theory was as utterly shattered as were Capt. Money's 48 out of 
his 53 targets in the prize shoot that same afternoon. 


We are told that the proposition made for an English and 
American team race at the trans, mentioned in last week's Drivers 
and ‘Twisters, was for a target race, not for one at live birds. 
It leoks as if this were so, judging from the following letter written 
to the London Field of Jan. 29 by Mr. Max Baker, secretary of 
the Inanimate Bird Shooting Association of Great Britain: “TI 
notice with much interest the proposal made in your columns 
that encouragement should be given to a team of American 
shooters to come over to this country and take part in the annual 
championship meeting of the Inanimate Bird Shooting Associa- 
tion. TJ feel sure that this proposal will be most favorably re- 
ceived by the members of our association, ‘though until after our 
annual meeting, the 31st inst., no steps can be taken to deal with 
the matter in a formal way. The great interest which is alwavs 
shown in team contests, where the competitors are fairly well 
matched in strength, has frequently been noticed at the different 
championship meetings of this association. while the smaller 
contests, which take place at the meetings of private clubs, serve 
in an equal measure to iJlustrate how popular an English versus 
American team event would prove as an item in our forthcoming 
championship programme.” 





FE. D. Fulford has sent us a blue print showing transverse and 
longitudinal sections of the trapper's pit to be used with his 
system of underground trapping and retrieving. The scheme 
was put in practice to a certain extent at the last Baltimore shoot, 
and was a very great improvement over the old style. By means 
of his Jatest improved system, which will be in full operation 
at the Utica tournament, March 15-18, he claims that it is pos- 
sible to trap and retrieve 300 birds per hour. Fulford is also 
Srvantes out a new live-bird trap that he claims is “the best on 
earth.” 

Miss Annie Oakley now possesses one of the best trained horses 
in the world, We have the word of others for this fact, besides 
that of Frank Butler. This horse was a blue ribbon winner 
at the late horse show in Madison Square Garden, and is, of course, 
as perfect as they make them. Miss Oakley is going to vary 
her programme with a high school act, and this horse is to be 
her assistant. Mistress and horse so thoroughly understand each 
other now that when the time comes there will be no prompting 
necessary. 

Saturday next, Feb. 12, is Lincoln's birthday, and on that oc- 
casion the Bergen County Gun Club, of Hackensack, N. J.. has 
arranged to have a field day at targets. The first event scheduled 
for the day is a merchandise event. The next is the contest for 
the President's Cup, a silver trophy donated for competition by 
the president of the club, Mr. Geo. P. Griffiths. The conditions 
are 50 targets, unknown angles, $1.50 entrance, cup to become 
absolute property of the winner, 50 cents to be deducted from 
each entry to form a fund to be divided into three moneys, ™, 
30 and 20 per cent., to go to the next three high guns. The cup 
race will be started at 1 P. M. At 3 P. M. there will be another 
merchandise event. The club has just placed in position a set 
of bluerock expert traps. Lunch will be served on the grounds 
free of charge to the club's guests. In its announcement the club 
says: “We can guarantee you a good time and lots of shooting.” 


The Keystone Shooting League, of Holmesburg Junction, Pa., 
announces that it will oid a 25-bird race, handicap, open to 
all, on Feb, 22, Washington's Birthday. There will be $150 guar- 
anteed as follows: $75 to first, $50 to second and $25 to third: 
class shooting. For every two entries over 15 there will be an 
additional money of $20. Entries $10, of which $2.50 must be posted 
with George E. Pack, secretary, by Saturday, Feb. 19, before the 
handicaps are announced. Entries received after this date will 
shoot at the limit, %yds. Shooting in the event will start at 
10:45 A. M., and in case the shoot is not finished by night it 
will be continued at 2:45 P. M. Wednesday, Feb. 23, the following 
day. Shooters who arrive late on the grounds will be allowed 
to shoot up until the completion of the third round. The handi- 
cap committee is made up as follows: W. H. Wolstencroft, W. 
M. Pack and H. L. David. 

The Middlesex. Gun Club, an organization in New Jersey that 
has grounds at South River, N. J., will hold a live-bird shoot on 
Feb. 12, Saturday next, Lincoln's Birthday. Stages will meet 
the trolleys from New Brunswick and Milltown from 9:30 A. M. 
until 3 P. M. Shooting commences at 10 A. M. sharp. Birds fur- 
nished at 25 cents each. The shoot will be managed by H. H. 
Stevens, who has gotten up an interesting programme for the 
day's sport. The main event is the Middlesex Club prize shoot, 
10 birds, $5, birds extra; high guns, one man to one money: 
four entries, two moneys, and one money for every additional 
four entries or fraction thereof. Ties to be shot off at three 
birds, then miss-and-out. Professionals barred. The management 
will give handsome prizes to the two high guns in this event. 

Mr. V. D. Kenerson, secretary of the Worcester Sportsmen's 
Club, writes that his club will hold an all day target shoot at 
North Pond Shooting Park on Feb. 22, Washington’s Birthday. 
A_ good programme will be arranged, and everybody is to con- 
sider himself invited. 


The Bound Brook, N. J.. Gun Club will hold its opening shoot 


at live birds on Feb. 22, Washington's Birthday. The s vi 
iegin'at 10 AM gt irthday e shoot will 
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Mr. A. C. Paterson, of Chicago, writes us as follows: “Col. A. 
G. Courtney, of the Remington Arms Co., while at Dayton, O., 
recently, indulged in a warming-up race for the Indianapolis. and 
Hot Springs shoots with Rolla ©. Heikes, of that city. The 
Colonel proved himself equal to the occasidn, and kept Rolla 
trotting close to his mark. The race was at 100 targets, known 
traps, unknown angles, with the result as follows: R. O. Heikes, 
24, 23, 25, 25—97; <A. G. Courtney, 24, 23, 22, 24—93. Rolla’s 
activity as a pedestrian on the march from trap to trap slightly 
outwinded his 285lb. opponent, Mr. Courtney, in the last frame 
of 25, and the Colonel firmly believes that he would have made 
a better finish were it not for this. He has been doing good 
shooting with his new Remington of late.” 


Mr. W. F. Duncan, treasurer of the Soo Gun Club, of Sioux 
City, Ia., writes us under date of Jan. 30 as follows: “Will you 
kindly change the dates of the announcement of the Soo Gun 
Club tournament to June 21-23. Several meetings of importance 
are scheduled in this vicinity on the dates first psbouteth hence 
the change. The Soo Gun Club has filed articles of incorporation, 
capital $3,000. The following officers have been elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: President, C. C. Hamilton; Vice-President, 
J. W. Boyd; Treasurer, W. F. Duncan; Secretary, E. R. Chap- 
man; Captain, H. H. Hawman. Executive Board: C. C. Hamil- 
ton, W. F. Duncan, E. R. Chapman, H. H. Hawman, W. W. 
Harris, J. W. Gray and John Otten.” 


The Union Pacific Railroad has issued a pamphlet containing 
the A. S. A. rules for live-bird and target shooting, and also 
the rules for live-bird shooting issued by the London Gun Club. 
The pamphlet, which is gotten up in a neat form, also contains 
the revised game laws of the Western States, with the following 
cautionary note concerning these laws: “The game laws printed 
herein are corrected up to date. Owing to the frequent changes 
being made at the session of each Legislature, we would advise 
sportsmen and hunters to make inquiry from the State or Terri- 
torial officials to learn if any changes have been made.” 

\nother good man is going to the Klondike. Joe Bourke, one of 
the king-pins of the Cuckoos, of Rockaway Park, L. 1., has de- 
cided to try his luck among the icebergs and mosquitoes of Alaska. 
Mr. Bourke’s friends have no qualms as to his ability to success- 
fully withstand the attacks on his constitution by both the above- 
mentioned denizens of the Yukon Valley; his training, winter and 
summer, at Rockaway Park, where both articles abound in their 
proper seasons, being supposed to have inured him to the rough 
édges of Alaskan life. If there are any nuggets lying around loose 
when Mr. Bourke gets to Dawson City the Bourke pocketbook will 
not go empty. 

Among the entries for the coming Grand American Handicap 
will be John J. Sumpter, Jr., of Tlot Springs, Ark. Mr. Sumpter 
was one Of those who wrestled with the good birds dished out 
to the entries in last year’s Grand American, and his score of 28 
eut of 25, one dead out of bounds, 29yds. rise, shows that the 
Arkansaw Traveler was not placed far from his mark. It was on 
John Sumpter’s broad shoulders that Tom Marshall made his 
triumphant circus of the Elkwood Park club house after winning 
the Grand American Handicap with the only 25 straight made in 
this event in two years, 

Mr. W. N. Hates, secretary of the Missouri Amateur Shooting 
Association, writes us that their annual tournament will be held at 
Palmyra, Mo., July 19-21, under the auspices. of the Palmyra Gun 
Club. Several hundreds of dollars will be added to the purses, 
but the exact amount is not known at present. There will be 
events at both targets and live birds, the targets being thrown from 
a magautrap. The club is possessed of excellent grounds, and 
promises to hold a shoot that is up to date in every respect. 


The invitation live-bird shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club was 
a great success. It was held on Thursday last, Feb. 3, at Dexter 
Park, L. 1L., and was very well attended. Owing to the number 
of entries it was impossible to shoot the programme through, 
only one set of traps being available. That the shoot was a 
success was due in no small degree to the personal popularity of 
the club’s manager, John S. Wright, who has worked indefa 
tigably im the interests of trap-shooting around New York. 


The event known as the Amateur Championship, which has 
heretofore been decided on the grounds of the Larchmont Y. C., 
will this year be held on the Carteret Club’s grounds at Garden 
City, L. I. The dates are Feb. 22-23. Last year R. A. Welch. of 
Philadelphia, won the cup and first money on 92 out of 100. The 
wind blew a gale from the northwest the greater part of the two 
days, and Welch's score was head and shoulders over that of his 
nearest competitor. Capt. Money will act as referee this year. 


The handsomest caribou head we have ever seen, without any 
reservation at all, is the one now on view in the window of Von 
Lengerke & Detmold’s store, 318 Broadway. This head be 
longed to a caribou shot recently in Newfoundland by E. G. 
\smus, a florist, who resides in West Hoboken, N. J. It was 
mounted by S. L. Crosby, of Maine, and is said to heat the 
record head by four points, having a total of just fifty-four points 
on a most perfect spread of antlers. 


Mrs. M. F. Lindsley was one of the spectators at Dexter Park 
on Feb. 3. Mrs, Lindsley does not care for live-bird shooting, 
but promises as soon as the warm weather comes she will be on 
hand and break a few targets with Kie~'’s Smokeless and Peters's 
Cartridges. We are well aware of the fact that Mrs. Lindsley 
ean break targets, no matter what powder she uses; but when 
she uses the powder that Milt makes, why then she tries her 
best, and some people that we know well have to take a back seat. 


The St. Thomas Gun Club, of St. Thomas, Ontario, Can,. will 
hold a tourriament at live birds and targets March 8-10. The 
tournament will be under the management of Jack Parker, the 
same Jack Parker who so successfully ran the recent shoot at 
Tlamilton. Can., and who is sometimes known as Des-Chree- 
Shos-ka Jack. There will be added money and an international 
live-bird trophy for competition as attractions at this shoot. 


The Endeavor Gun Club held its annual meeting on Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 2, and elected the following officers for 1898: 
President, Dr. Z. P. Fletcher; Vice-President, A. R. Strader: 
Secretary, R. Hollester; Treasurer, A. k. Strader: Captain, Fd 
Taylor; Shooting Committee: Carl von Lengerke, Ed Tavlor and 
Kk. Banks. The club's treasury is in a satisfactory condition, and 
it was decided to hold a series of shoots during the coming season 

Dr. G. V.’ Hudson. a member of the Hudson Gun Club, and 
of the New York German Gun Club, both New York city organi 
zations, has recently added to his personal property by winning 
the silver pitcher and two goblets, which formed the first prize 
offered for competition in 1897 by the New York German Gun 
Club. In all the contests for this trophy the Doctor shot Hazard’s 
Blue Ribbon. 


We have no idea what sort of a record has been made on live 
birds by a squad of six men shooting out their 20 birds each—that 
is, 120 to the squad. Relow are the scores made by a squad in 
the Grand Canadian Handicap at Hamilton, Can., Tan. 19 last: 
Rh. A. Bartlett 20, L. W. Bennett 20, F. D. Kelsey 20, Brady 19, 
Fulford 19, Brooks 18; total, 116 out of 120 shot at. The above is 
a record hard to beat on any class of birds. 


Since leaving New York after the Sportsmen's Exposition, 
Elmer Shaner has been confined to his bed with threatenings of 
pneumonia. But sickness was not allowed to interfere with get- 
ting out the programme for the Grand American Handicap on 
time. Accordingly we are able this week to give the programme 
in detail, and are glad to find, as we expected, that it affords 
some good reading matter. 


The fifth annual tournament of the Arizona State Sportsmen's 
Association will be held in Tucson, Ariz., Feb. 20-22, under the 
auspices of the Blue Rock Gun Club, of Tucson. Live birds and 
targets will be trapped. The local shooters are doing their best 
to make this shoot a big success, and from the present outlook 
the tournament will be one of the best ever held in Arizona. 


For the benefit of those who wish to attend the tournament of 
the Pawling, N. Y., Gun Club on Washington's Birthday, Feb. 
22, a special rate of $2 per day will be made to shooters at_the 
Dutcher House. Pawling is only ninety minutes’ ride from New 
York city on the Harlem Railroad, and can be reached very 
easily by rail, there being eight fast trains each way every day. 

A new gun club has been organized at Scotia, Neb., the organ- 
ization taking place on: Jan. 27. The club starts in with a member- 
ship of fourteen. The officers elected Were: President, R. M. 
Krebs; Vice-President, M. M. Hicks; Secretary, Sam F. Graham; 
Treasurer, Fred Iurton; Manager, J. M. Vanskike. 


The Lexington, Ky., Gun Club announces that it will hold a 
two days’ shoot on Feb. 22-23. Targets, crows and pigeons will 
be trapped during the tournament. Further particulars may be 
had by addressing Mr. V. K. Dodge, the club’s energetic sec- 
retary. 


Charles A. Macalester, of Baltimore, Md., is spending a few 
weeks at Hot Springs, Ark., and is doing some live-bird shooting. 
He expects to be back in Baltimore about March 1. That the 
air of Hot. Springs agrees with him is evident from his scores. 
Note his 31 out of 33 in his match with John J. Sumpter, Jr. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 





John J. Hallowell, of the U. M. C. Co., came over from Bridge- 
port, Conn., on Wednesday night last, Feb. 2, to attend the in- 
vitation shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club at Dexter Park on Feb. 
3. John J. was shooting in good form, but a sitter in the 10-bird 
race caused him to lose the amiable smile so very generally seen 
on his face when facing the traps. 


The Lyndhurst, N. J., Shooting Association will hold a live-bird 
shoot, 25 birds per man, $10 entrance, birds extra, on Thursday, 
Feb. 17. The grounds of the Association can be reached in thirty 
minutes from New York by the Erie to Rutherford, or by the 
D., L. & W. to Lyndhurst. T. W. Morfey is secretary of the 
Lyndhurst Shooting Association. 


Noel E. Money has already done some shooting on the Riviera. 
On Tuesday, ae 18, he ran 22 straight at Nice, and has also 
tried his hand at Monte Carlo. In a letter dated Jan. 23 he 
writes: “Hope to win some of the big things next week.” As 
will be noted elsewhere in these columns, under the head of 
Monte Carlo, Mr. Money was not fortunate enough to come out 
on top on either Jan. 24 or 25, 

The New Haven, Conn., Gun Club will hold an all-day shoot 
at targets on Washington's Birthday, Feb. 22. Further par- 
ticulars as to programme, etc., may be had- by addressing the 
secretary, W. H. Hazel. 

Memphis is not going to be left out of the deal when it comes 
to trying for first honors in the Grand American Handicap. 
Frank Posten and a few others will be on hand on. March 22-24 
next. 


Fes. 8. Epwarv Banks, 


WESTERN TRAPS. 


Death of James‘E. Hagerty. 


Curcaco, Feb. 5.—Mr. James E. Hagerty, of St. Louis, Mo,, 
better known in trap-shooting circles as Jimmy Hagerty, died at 
his home in St. Louis Monday afternoon, Feb. 1, an illness of 
some weeks terminating suddenly and fatally after exposure to in- 
clement weather on Monday morning. Mr. Hagerty was a poli- 
tician and a successful business man, but always found time for 
indulgence in his favorite sport of pigeon shooting, in which he 
was no novice. His race with W. P. Mussey, of this city, some 
years ago, in which Mr, Hagerty won handily, is brought to mind 
to-day. Mr. Hagerty leaves many friends in the shooting world. 

Trap at Hot Springs. 

Gov. Tanner, of Illinois, continues to engage in the sport of 
pigeon shooting with his friends Messrs. J. W. Gates, lL. L. Ell. 
wood and J. A. Drake. The shooting has been at Whittington 
Park, and with the following results: On Jan. 28 each man shot 
at 50 birds, Gov. Tanner and Mr. Gates at 3lyds., the other gen- 
tlemen at 2lyds. Score: Gov. Tanner 38, Mr. Drake 39, total 77; 
Mr. Gates 36, Mr. Ellwood 29, total 65, 

On Jan. 29 the same gentlemen resumed their contests, 500 live 
birds having been ordered from St. Louis. The shoot was at 25 
live birds each, the score being: Gov. Tanner 16, Mr. Drake 19, 
Mr. Gates 21, Mr. Ellwood 18. Gov. Tanner then shot another 
match at 26 birds with Mr. Hopkins, of St. Louis, the score being 
a tie on 1. ’ 

On Feb. 1 Gov. Tanner and Mr. Drake were again partners, 
but were defeated by Messrs. Gates and Ellwood. Score, at_ 50 
birds per man: Gov, Tanner 29, Mr. Drake 29, total 58; Mr. Ell. 
wood 30, Mr. Gates 31, total 61. } 

On Feb. 2 the same gentlemen kept on in their interesting 
series of races, with exception that Mr. Ellwood was not present. 
Gov. Tanner showed improvement in form and shot a good gait. 
He killed 73 birds out of 85, near 86 per cent., and in one run 
killed 22 straight. In the three-cornered race the scores were 
as follows, at 25 birds: Gov. Tanner 20, Mr. Gates 22, Mr. Drake 
17. Mr. John J. Sumpter, Jr., then took the place of Mr. Ellwood, 
and a two-men team race was shot with the following results, at 
25 birds each: Gov. Tanner 24, Mr. Gates 23, total 47; Mr. Drake 
15, Mr. Sumpter 22, total 37. The race was repeated, Mr. Drake 
having 5 dead birds added to his score, and the result was a tie, 
which was won by Messrs. Sumpter and Drake. 

On Feb. 3 Gov. Tanner refereed the live-bird match between 
Mr. Chas. Macalester, of Baltimore, and Mr. John J. Sumpter, Jr., 
of Hot Springs. The dispatches say that the contestants shot at 
33 birds each, Macalester scoring 31 and Sumpter 28. Sportsmen 
of Hlinois are glad to see their head executive not only taking 
interest, but making improvement in the sport of the traps. 
Above all things, let him beware of making matches with either 
Mr. Macalester or Mr. Sumpter. He "would better confine him- 
self to refereeing all such races, and not mix up with men who, 
while they are innocent of look, would be just as willing to beat 
a governor as any one else. 

At Kansas City. 

Pastime Gun Club, of Kansas City, held its monthly contest at 
Washington Park last week. Dan Quinn (Mr. Lewis, of the K. 
C. Star, author of “Wolfville’) was present. Lee Porter won the 
shoot-off in his tie on 15 straight. with W. V. Baker. Those Kan- 
sas City folks are warm ones. Score: iret 7 

W. V. Baker 15. J. L. Porter 15, Dr. Longfellow 14, Dan Quin 6, 

J}. B. Porter 12, Dr. Heman_ 10. : 
” The Metropolitan Target Club, of Kansas Citv. met at W ashing 
ton Park Jan. 29 and elected officers for 1898, Mr. J. W. Me( urdy 
being chosen president and Mr. Dave Elliott secretary. The club 
will make 50 targets its regular medal score. Mr. Akart, 
of Fair Play, a visitor at the grounds, made top score of 41, the 
scores of the members being as follows: ; 

C. F. Jarvis 38, L. W. Scott 38, Dave Elliott 38, Nelse Jarrett 38, 
Newt Beach 36, T. F. Norton 35, J. W. McCurdy 35. C, J. Mus- 
tion 35, Bob Cstertag 34, 7. W, Brown 31, W. M. Hoke 33, 1. 
Erhardt 33, T. H. Hearn 32, W. F. Bruns 30,7. D. Sombier 30, 
G. W. Stockwell, Jr., 24, W. A. Laidlaw 22, Brady 17 

In Louisiana. 











Mr. W. P. Miles, Jr., under date of Jan. 90, sends me from 
Burnside, La., the following scores of a warm little tournament 
at birds and targets. Mr. Miles ¢alls attention to the fact that 
our friend Tom Divine, of Memphis, shot his live birds like an 
old stager. The birds were good and strong, needing no flush 
ropes. The event must have been a pleasant one. Scores: 























Events: 123465 6 Events: 123 4 5 6 
Targets: 10 2515201525 ‘Targets: 10 25 1 20 15 25 
BEGG: 5:4 20-0 cea 000 9231118 920 | K Tucker .. 5 7 4 wh emia’ 
Bringier ....... 61614161012 Dalferes ....... 1016 71312 .. 
T A Divine .... 10 16 13 16 14 21 Stuart ......... 51701 6. 
George .....- . 618 8111117 Dr Davis ...... 619 918 1418 
Breaux 9201211 919 Parker .... . 6 910138 921 
Roote 8 2410 141419 Green .......... 17 + OB. 
tentley .......-+ Sct his on. ess < oe WN... 
Bentley, Jr .... 4.. 4 7 .4.. Le Blanc oF -+ 66.. 
J Tucker ...... 9241316 920 Dr Brown ..... . 1 10:17 
‘ 716 918 919 Saxon ..... Ty Se saab Se 
81711141119 Hunt ...........- 1+ +e 10 15 
Dr Colomb .... 512 614 915 W Breaux ..... Sarat ada 
i i scores were: 
Live bird score eek No ‘ 
eee 1120121220-— 8 11010-—4 
eae 2*1001020— 4 01112—4 
BROBUK oc ccececctcvevccsceves -12101010*1— 6 0101*-—2 
DAVEE ccc c cect eccceccccdecnvsess .2121122112—10 12111 f 
J} Tucker .. 10102-—3 
D Bentley 02011—3 


At College Corner. 

Mr. L. H. Reid, secretary of the College Corner Gun Club, 
of Ohio, writes me, inclosing the scores of that club at its club 
medal shoot, Feb. 4. ‘Most of us are new shooters,” says Mr. 
Reid, “but we want to learn.”” Score, 25 targets: 

R. Caldwell 13, D. Smoyer 20, J. Bergen 10, E. Wright 14, L. H. 
Reid 16. 


At Henry. 

T hcers of the Henry. Ills., Live Bird Club beg to call _at- 
cutie eaalee their tournament, Feb. 22, 23. They will add $100 
in merchandise prizes Feb. 23. The club will take good care of 
visiting shooters, and its tournament deserves hearty patronage. 
Programmes from W. H. Forrest, Sec’y. 

At Cleveland. 


The Glenville Gun Club, of Cleveland, ©., will hold Saturday 
matinee shoots during February, March and April, offering ten 
yrizes for the highest scores in any six of the twelve, club shoots. 
The club will hold an open tournament Feb. 22, The following 
board of directors has been elected for the ensuing year: 5S. C. 
Fellows, J. H. Robinson, R. ©. Hopkins, Harris Creech, J. C. 
McMichaels, C. L. Wirls, R. W. Stirling, W. H. Levy and P. 
S. Evans. R. C. Hopkins was elected president and J. C, Me- 
Michaels secretary. 

At Dallas. 


The tournament at Dallas last week under management of Mr. 
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F. M. Faurote was successful, with a good representation, from 
the stronger gun clubs of northern Texas. A little live-bird sweep 
was shot the first day with about a dozen entries, and Mr. Faurote 
and Mr. W. F. Norman, of Greenville, tied on 10 straight. 


At Savannah. 


The Savannah Blue Rock Club, of Lilinois, is a young organi- 
zation, but is starting off at a hot gait, as may be seen in the 
medal shoot last week, in which the following scores were made: 

H. Loetz 27, R. A. Cassell 24, W. B, Johnson 24, O. A. Manning 
21, F. Loughran 21, F, E. Lewis 20, C. W. Canine 20, J. Ritten- 
hour 17, W. G. Law 16, D. S. Berry 16, A. P. Woodruff ‘16, A. 0. 
Elliott 16, C. E. Miller 11, G. Cottrall 9, A. A. Haberbush 9; 
C. W. Green 9, F. R. Benedict 7. 

M. W. Dupuis 13 out of 24, Wm. McElhaney 11 out of 24. 


At Waterloo. 


The Waterloo Gun Club, of Iowa, tried out its new handicap 
rules Jan. 31, some twenty-five shooters taking part. The handicap 
gave general satisfaction. The Globe cup was won by Jones, one 
of the scratch men. The Wood & Wyant cup was won by Will 
Burk, with a handicap of 8. He captured 12 birds out of 20 shot 
at, giving him a straight score. Jones won the Joder prize after 
tieing with Ward, both scratch men. 

At Green Bay. 

At Green Bay, Wis., Jan, 30, B. Claflin, with a score of 17 out 
of 25, won the challenge medal for the second time. The contest 
was between Claflin and Gus Schiller, and the latter has chal- 
lenged for another contest. 


At Oshkosh. 


A number of members of the newly organized Winnebago Gun 
Club met for a little practice shoot at live birds last week, the 
shooting being done on the ice at the foot of East Irving street. 
The gentlemen seemed to take kindly to the sport, for at 10 birds 
straights and 9s were numerous, 


Notes. 


At Royal Center, Ind., a gun club was organized last week 
with the following members and officers: Geo. W. Weyand, Geo. 
Conn, Frank Gehr, C, C. Kistler, Charles Bennett, M. A. Weyand 
W. H, Bingaman, Geo. Schleintz, E. B. Thomas, J. L. Thomas, 
John Ubelhouser. The officers chosen weie: President, M. A. 
Veyand; Secretary, W. H. Bingaman; Treasurer, E.. B. Thomas. 

At Grafton, S. D., petty thieves this winter stole about all 
of the apparatus of the gun club, and even carried away the bank 
of dirt which was used to screen the traps, thus proving the value 
of Dakota real estate in the eves of those who ought to know. 
The club resumed operations this week, the mayor of the town, 
Mr. Smith, being hi h gun in the club scores. 

The Tacoma Rod and Gun Club, of Washington, last week 
began improving -its grounus, and will spend several hundred 
dollars putting in new fences, buildings, etc., and completing its 
battery of traps. 

The East Side Gun Club, of Saginaw, Mich., will improve its 
grounds and buildings for the coming season. The Sergeant 
system ef shooting will be adopted. During the coming season 
two tournaments will be given, one for amateurs and one open 
for all, Both these events promise to be interesting and well 
attended. 

We have lots of crows out in this country, but we don't shoot 
them at the trap, and there is a tacit belief among our sportsmen 
that they do not form a sportsmanlike target for the traps. This 
comes to mind on seeing a statement in the Baltimore Sun to the 
effect that shooters of Kent county, Md., are enjoying the “rare 
sport” of shooting crows at the trap. The crows purport to have 
been captured on their roosts in considerable numbers. ; 

The badge of the Freeport Gun Club, of Ilinois, has been won 
three times by Steven Steffen, anc is now his property. The club 
will offer a new one. 

Mr. S. A. Tucker, of the Parker gun, made this city a visit 
last week, Col. A. G. Courtney, of the Remington gun, was in 
town this week. Mr. C. k. Willard, of the Colts Co., is expected in 
town next week. E. Hoven, 

1206 Royce Buripoine, Chicago. 





Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—Since the publication of my acceptance of 
W. R. Morgan's challenge for the Cook County E. C. challenge 
cup in your last issue, | have received a letter from Mr. Morgan 
requesting that I withdraw his challenge, and it is hereby -with- 
drawn. His reasons for such action are on account of the un- 
certainty of his being in Chicago at the time the race would he 
shot, together with a desire to allow others to challenge for the 
cup. 





Bingham Challenges Paterson. 


“Feb. 4, 1898.—1 hereby challenge Mr. A. C. Paterson, the pres- 
ent holder of the Cook county E. C. challenge cup, under the 
conditions governing the same.—Ep. Bineuam.” 


Cook County E. C. Challenge Cup. 


There is one part of the newly issued rules governing the EF. C. 
cup which in my opinion will work unfairly and to the disad- 
vantage of the members of Calumet Heights Club, which is one 
of the clubs which form the league. Under the rules previously 
issued the holder of the cup had the privilege of naming the 
grounds on which contest would be s..ot, also the atvle wr race 
in accordance with the American Association rules. It certainly 
was to the advantage of the holder of the cup to name grounds 
and style of shooting. The last contest was shot on the grounds 
of the Calumet Heights Club, which club is a Cook county organ- 
ization, and all of its members live in Chicago, though its grounds 
are over the line in Indiana. 

One of the original scores which won the cup in 1896 was shot 
on the grounds of the Calumet Heights Club. The league has 
held contests on the grounds of this club each year, and its mem- 
bers have regularly attended all league events. 

The new rules make it necessary to have all contests fer tne 
KE. C. trophy shot on grounds in Cook county. This takes away 
any and all advantage from a member of the Calumet Heights 
Club, as a holder of the cup, in depriviny him of the privilege 
of naming his oWn grounds for a contest, which advantage is 
extended to other clubs of the league. 

While there are some few members of Calumet Heights Club 
who are also members of other clubs of the league, there are many 
who do not so belong, in consequence of which they shoot on 
the grounds at Calumet Heights only. A. C. Paterson, 


Stoney Island Avenue Gun Club. 


Feb. 5.—The shoot for the live-bird medal of the Stoney Island 
Gun Club, held to-day, was long and. interesting. Zimmerman 
finally captured the medal after scoring 47 out of 48. Scores: 

Club shoot, 10 birds, handicap allowances of misses as kills: 








Zimmerman ....... 1122222212—10 Capt Fyfe, 1 ...... 2220202211— 9 
(. Willard ..+..... 122111121110 Wells, 2 .. .. . 0002021212 8 
© Rept Bisiccsved 2012111121—10 FE Marsh .....,.... 1202011022— 7 
\ Reeves .... 221222221110 H A Davis, 1 ...... 0201002111— 7 
F Willard . 2112122202 9 
Ties shot off at 10 birds: 

No. 1. No. 2. 
SOI: anc 5 sorebcveicesaaeescven 211122212110 1111111111—10 
E, WRIPUNIE: 0 ocho sas cecsekseuckeatsaus 1112112212—10 1110 
PONS DT sndachapcacsscetsveks bot stiee 0112011112—10 2121222122---10 
GUO <.650.) cadccaressousbtneckaeoaene 1221221212--10 1221210 

No. 3. No.. 4. 

SIGE © vokccvacecokanbrnsocedessevenae 121111121110 10211111 
PCRS. a o'n00. seao ash chee daseesaaeh 2221012022—10 2000220 


Porter used his aliowance of 2 misses as kills in the series Nos. 
1 and 8 of the shoot-offs, but retired in the fourth shoot-off, being 
shot out. E. Porter, Sec’y. 





Palmetto Gun Club, of Aiken, S. C. 


Aken, S. C., Jan. 31.—The Palmetto Gun Club, of Aiken, S. C., 
is a recent organization, that has its grounds at this place. The 
officers are: President, D. Long Miller, of Louisville, Ky.; Vice- 
President, G. Smith, New York; Secretary-Treasurer, FE. R. Gra- 
bow. Among the members are Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Havemeyer, Messrs. Valentine Mott, Foxhall 
Keene, Ed L. Smith, Nat. Simpkins, Rollin Smith, Herman Dur- 
yea, Duncan Elliott, etc. 

The first shoot of the club was held to-day, the scores made 
being as follows: " 

No. 1, No. 2. No. 3. No. A. 
T TAMenCORN |, . cc ccccntretncs 092023 02020---2 22202—4 ve 
Foxhall Keene 20000-—1 20120-—-3  22222-5 11—% 
D Long Miller . 11-5 ~=s-«1210--4 «122215 = 1-2 





JE BUNS | Sic tacsncpesdse-e hart 22020—3 — 22221—5 110-2 
The tie in No. 3 was shot off, Miller winning in th first_round, 
both his opponents losing their birds. Sec’y. 
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At Mente Carlo. 


Prix des Amandiers. 


Jan. 21.—The weather to-day was very fine, and there was an 
absence of wind, the birds being thus somewhat easy to kill, 9 
shooters being left in at the end of the 7th round. The 8th proved 
fatal to the sole representative of France, M. Drevon, and to 
Signor Asti Cesare, and with Signor Randi going out in the text, 
5 of the 6 still without a zero were English. Of these Mr. Draffe 
failed at the 10th round, in which Mr. Bullets, Mr. W. Rogers, 
an American, Mr. Curling and Mr. W. Blake killed. The two 
latter both missed the llth, and as Mr. Bullets and Mr. 
Rogers killed they agreed to divide first and second money, Mr. 
Curling and Mr. Blake doing the same with the third prize. 
Scores: 

Prix des Amandiers Handicap of £40, added to a sweepstakes of 
£2 each; second received 30 per cent. of the entries; third 20 
per cent.; 61 subs.: 25%, Mr. W. Rogers, divided first and second 
prizes of £116, 11; 24, Mr. Bullets, ditto, 11; 26, Mr. W. Blake, 
divided third prize of £40, 10; 24, Mr. Curling, ditto, 10. 


Grande Poule D Essai 


Jan. 24.—The weather to-day was again brilliantly fine when the 
Grande Poule D'Essai, the first of the two prizes preceding the 
Grand Prix, was shot. There were 98 entries this year as against 
105 last year, when M. Horodetzki was first, Signor Calari and 
M. Journu dividing second and third money, and Mr. Robinson 
being fourth. These four all competed again to-day. 

The birds trapped by Roberts were of very good quality, and 
although they had little wind to help them, more than a_ third 
ot away in the Ist round, among those who missed being Signor 
& Grasselli, the winner last year; M. Journu, Mr. St. James, 
Mr. R. Beresford, Mr. Thellusson and other well-known shots. 
The 2d round stopped 22 others, and by the time that the 4th 
had been ah me only 17 of the 98 were left in. In the 9th 
round all the 4 birds were from the middle trap, and while Messrs. 
Curling and Casapiccola missed, Signor Briasco effected a fine 
shot with his second barrel, and Mr. Verdavaine killed smartly 
with his first. The 10th round brought the contest to an end, for 
while Signor Briasco again effected a smart second from the 
middle trap—the Sth bird in succession from it—M. Verdavaine 
was beaten by a twisting bird, which he missed clean with both 
barrels. The two others had in the meanwhile agreed to a divi 
sion, and so the shooting came to a very early conclusion so far 
as this prize is concerned. Scores: 

Grande Poule D’'Essai of £80, added to a sweepstakes of £4 
each; second received £20 and 25 per cent. of the entries; third 
£12 and ® per cent.; fourth £8 and 15 per cent.; distance 26 
meters; 98 subs.: Signor Briasco (Scott, Schultze). first of £169 
and gold medal, 10; M. Verdavaine (Purdey, E. C.), second of 
£129, 9: Mr. Curling (Branquaert, Schultze). divided £32 and 
fourth of £120, 8; Signor Cassapiccola (Scott, Walsrode), ditto, 9. 


Prix d’Overture 


Jan. 25.—Ninety-eight entries were reported in the Grande Poule 
D’ Essai yesterday, but to-day there were 109 entries, three more 
than last year, in the Prix d'Overture. There was not much wind 
to-day. and what little there was died away after about two or three 
rounds had been shot; thus the birds, good as thev were, did 
not take much killing. But for all that 41 of the 109 shooters 
went out in the Ist round, including Mr. Erskine, Sir John 
Willoughby, Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell and Mr. Walters, while 
in the 2d, 19 more, among whom were Signor Guidicini, Signor 
Grasselli, Mr. Seaton and Mr. Roberts, all winners of the Grand 
Prix, were given a zero. But after this the failures were less 
frequent, and at the close of the 4th round there were still 25 
who had killed all their birds, the two next rounds reducing this 
total to 15. But in the 7th round three of the six Enelishmen 
still left in—Mr. Harding Cox, Mr. W. M. Clarke and Mr. Kennedy 
—and Signor Riva missed, while the 8th round put out Signor 
Bellusci, Signor A. Grasselli, a brother of last vear's champion, 
and Signor Quierolo, while in the %h round England's chance 
of victory was annihilated, for the 4 misses were made bv Count 
Trauttmansdorff, Mr. R. Snevd, Mr. Poutz and Capt, Vernon 
Their failure to kill left the issue to a Frenchman. M. Journn, 
and three Italians, Messrs. Lafranchi, Oliva and Seragna. As 
Messrs. Lanfranchi and Oliva both missed their 10th bird. and 
agreed to divide third and fourth moneys, the issue was now left 
to M. Journu and the Marquis de Seragna. the latter a young 
Italian who shot with remarkable sanefroid, and in the Ith 
round made a very good second barrel from the second tran. 
Rut the 12th round saw the conclusoin of the contest, for while M. 
Tournu killed with his first barrel from trap No. 1, the Marquis 
Seragna let go a rather fast bird from the middle tran. M. Journu 
probably has never shot in better form than he did this afternoon, 
and if there was any serious betting on the Grand Prix he and Mr. 
Roberts would be as good favorites as any of the Italians. This 
prize was won last year by M. Verdavaine, Mr. McIntosh, who re- 
turned to Australia some months ago, being second, Signor Calari 
third and Signor Rita fourth. Scores: ’ 

Prix D’Ouverture of £120, added to a sweepstakes of £4 each 
second received £20 and 25 per cent. of the entries; third £29 
and 20 per cent.; fourth £10 and 15 per cent.: 2hle meters: 109 
subs.: M. Journu (Purdev), first of £212 and cbiet d° art. 12: 
Marquis Seragna (Scott). Walsrode, second ef £129. 11: Rien 
Miva (Greener). Walsrode. divided third and fourth of £182, 9; 
Signor Lanfranchi (Scott), Walsrode, ditto, 9 





Notes from Little Rock. 


Southwest Kansas and Southwest Missouri Medal. 


Lirrte Rock, Ark., Feb. 4.—On Monday, Jan. 24, C, M. Sum 
ner, of Galena, Kan., and W. G. Sergeant, of Joplin, Mo., shot 
a match for the Wollgast medal at Galena, The race was 5 
singles, unknown angles, The weather was not very favorable, 
being dark and threatening, with a good wind blowing. The scores 
in this event were also very ordinary, as the principals are two 
of the best shots in this section of the country. Sergeant was the 
winner with 39 to Sumner’s 38. W. W. MclIlhany, of Galena, has 
challenged Sergeant, but as yet no date has been set for the 
match. ‘ ; 

At St. Louis. 


Mr. J. A. Corry, manager of Du Pont’'s shooting park at St. 
Louis, announces a three days’ tournament, April 7-9. This will 
be strictly an amateur shoot. and the first of a series of tourna- 
ments that will be held at the park every ninety days. Targets 
and live birds will be used, and the schedule of events will be so 
arranged as to be specially attractive to the amateur shooter. 


At Hot Springs 


For ten days past there has been considerable live-bird shooting 
done. The principals in these events were Gov. Tanner, of Ih- 
nois; John W. Gates and Mr, Drake. of Chicago; Charles Mac- 
alester, of Baltimore, and John J. Sumpter, Jr. Nearly every 
afternoon team races have been shot, and yesterday Macalester and 
Sumpter shot an individual match. It was originally intended 
that each should shoot at 50 birds, but it was impossible to pro- 
cure this number, so each contestant shot at 33. Macalester was 
in rare form and grassed 31, while Sumpter only got 28, with 3 
dead out of bounds. Shooters are already beginning to come 
in for the tournament, as aside from those mentioned above, Dr. 
J. L. Weller, of Rochester, is also there, and will remain for 
the tournament. It looks very much as though the 100 mark 
would be reached when the entries are all in on the first day of 
the big shoot. Paur R. Litzxe. 





The Greatest of Them Alll 


From Shadowgraphs, by Fred Roblin. 


He is great who wins in battle, 
Likewise he who rules the State; 

He is great whose lore and logic 
Help him conquer in debate; 

He is great who, with his pencil, 
Holds. Dame Nature up to view 

But the greatest of all mortals 
Is the noble Angler who 

Can lose Leader, Flies and Fish, 
And not lose his temper, too! 





The “Brief’s” Pictures. 

Tuere are twenty-nine illustrations in the current edition of 
Game Laws in Brief, most of them full-page half-tones, and all 
admirably printed. The book is a beauty, and well worth havin 
for the illustrations which, Mr. Charles Hallock says, so well 
represent America’s wilderness sports. The Brief gives all the laws 
of the United States and Canada for the proton guidance of 
anglers and shooters. As an authority, it has a long record of 
unassailed and unassailable accuracy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
sends it postpaid for 25 cents, or your dealer will supply you. 


Grand American Handicap. 
The Programme in Detail. 


Apvance copies of the programme for the Interstate Associa- 
tion's sixth annual Grand American Handicap have been fur- 
nished us, and below we give,in detail the main portions thereof: 


Introduction. 


In presenting its programme for its sixth annual Grand Ameri- 
can Uendion». to be held at Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J., 
March 22, 23 and 24, the Interstate Association feels that it need 
offer no apology for its choice of grounds as above. The experi- 
ence of 1897, when the largest number of shooters ever gathered 
together on any shooting grounds were handled without any 
trouble, fully warranted the selection of Elkwood Park as the 
scene of the big event of 1898. 

The aim of the Association has been to make the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap the largest event of its kind, and to make it a 
shoot that shooters like to come to. Its efforts have always been 
in this direction, and the increased success of each succeedin 
Grand American Handicap has shown conclusively, that suc 
efforts on the part of the Interstate Association have not been 
unnoticed or disapproved of by the shooters of this country. 

With a view to giving every contestant a fair field and no favor, 
the handicapping has in the past been intrusted to a body of 
men who have been held to be best posted on the shooting merits 
of the individuals entered for this great event. The results of 1896 
and 1897 are silent witnesses as to the capabilities of the handicap 
committee. In 1896 there was no straight score, but there were 
eight ties on 24 for the first eight moneys, and thirteen ties on 
23 for the remaining six moneys. In 1897 there was but one 
straight score out of 135 shooters; nine men tied with 24, and 
divided the next nine moneys, each man getting $188.45; there 
were eleven ties on 23, and they divided the next eleven moneys, 
each man drawing down $99.50; thirteen men tied on 22, and got 
$19.55 apiece. 

Nothing more need be said regarding the handicapping, except 
to add that the same committee that served so acceptably last 
year will this year once more undertake the thankless task of 
trying to put each man on his proper mark. 

The management of the shoot will as usual be under the control 
of our manager, Elmer E. Shaner, and he will attempt to carry our 
sixth annual Grand American Handicap to a successful conclu- 
sion on practically the same lines that he adopted in 1897. The 
experience gained in running that large shoot and in handling 
such an enormous number of shooters oe been put to good use, 
and this year we fully expect the Grand American Handicap to 
run even more smoothly than any of its predecessors. 

In deference to a very generally expressed wish we have this year 
decided to donate to the winner a handsome sterling silver trophy, 
one that will serve to remind him in the future of his success 
in the year of 1898 at the traps on the Elkwood Park grounds. 

The division of the moneys has also been thoroughly and care- 
fully considered, and we have decided to make a slight change 
in the same. Instead of guaranteeing $1,000 to the three high 
guns—$500, $300 and $200—we have determined to guarantee the 
sum of $1,500 to the same three high guns, dividing it $600, $500 
and $400. The surplus will as heretofore be added to the purse. 
The surplus will be divided on the same plan that was adopted 
in 1896 and 1897; that is to say, it will be divided among the next 
high guns in such ratio as has seemed best. This method of 
dividing the moneys is fully set forth in another part of the 
programme, and need not a discussed any further. We are 
most thoroughly satisfied that this method of dividing the moneys 
has had a great deal to do with the popularity of the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap as the shooting event of the year; and we feel 
that the shooters themselves will uphold us in adhering to this 
system. 

Every shooter will be known by his number on the shooting list. 
He will be provided with a tag giving his number and handicap 
distance, which will be affixed to his back. By this means every- 
one can see at a glance what numper is at the score, and can 
thus readily tell when his turn to shoot will come, thus avoiding 
much unnecessary delay, and facilitating the quick shooting of 
the handicap. The referee can also by this method of numbering 
each shooter tell at a glance whether the shooter is at his right 
mark, thus saving week delay in referring to the shooting list. 

In short, every preparation has been made to secure the easy 
and smooth running of the shoot, and we are willing to leave 
the verdict in this case to a jury of those who take part in this, 
our sixth annual Grand American Handicap. 

Under the head of “Information relating to the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap exclusively” will be found the following items that 
are 

Of Importance to Shooters. 


The manner of shooting the Grand American Handicap this year 
(and in fact all events scheduled for the tournament) is as follows: 
Shooters will be called to the score in turn, shooting their first 
bird at No. 1 set of traps; as soon as a shooter has shot at his 
first bird, he passes on to No. 2 set and shoots at his second 
bird on that set; he then shoots at another bird at No. 3 set and 
passes into the building through the right wing, waiting until it 
is time for him to go out and shoot at his fourth, fifth and sixth 
birds; and so on, 

A contestant missing 5 birds must drop out, with the privilege 
of re-entering in case he has a chance to win any portion of the 
purse. To facilitate shooting, and to prevent delays at Nos. 2 and 
3 sets of traps, a shooter who happeris to score his fifth miss 
on either No. 1 or No, 2 set of traps must finish that round of 
3 birds, irrespective of the fact of his having 5 misses to his 
credit. 

Every shooter will be numbered, each entry being known by 
his number when called to the score. A small tag will be affixed 
to each shooter's back, giving his number on the shooting list, 
and also his handicap in yards. This will enable the referee to 
see at a glance if the shooter is at his right mark, and will also 
enable shooters, spectators and scorers to tell who is at the 
score by merely referring to the list of entries numbered in shoot- 
ing order. Each contestant must supply himself with five “‘no- 
bird” tickets. 

In case the Grand American Handicap entries are so numerous 
that it is impossible to finish in good light on March 23, the 
referees shall stop the shooting at any time they may deem it 
necessary; in this case the shooting will commence at 10 o'clock 
sharp Thursday, March 24. 

Positively no entry will be taken, nor shooting up allowed, 
after the last man has shot at his second bird. 

The Interstate Association reserves the right to refuse any 
entry. 

Convepences will meet trains at the Elkwood Park stopping 
place and carry shooters to the club house, charging ten cents. 
Shooters are requested to inquire what the fare will be before 
riding in the conveyances. This is necessary to avoid being im- 
posed upon by unprincipled parties. 


Guns Weighed. 


Contestants are requested to make sure that their guns are 
not over 8lbs. in weight, as all guns will be weighed at the score. 

Every shooter will be furnished with a key to a locker upon 
payment of 50 cents, the 50 cents being refunded to him on return 
of the key. This charge is made simply to insure that the key 
will not be carried off, thus necessitating a new lock. Each of 
these lockers is amply sufficient to accommodate the belongings 
of two shooters, and no two lockers have the same key—all Yale 
locks. As there are two keys to each locker, the accommodation 
in this respect will be ample for at least 150 shooters. 

It is requested that entries for the Grand American Handica 
be made in ample time to permit the sending of receipt and ad- 
mission badge, and for same to reach the maker of the entry 
prior to his departure for Elkwood Park. Should entries be re- 
ceived so late that it will be impossible to reach the maker of 
the entry by mail until after Saturday, March 19, receipt and ad- 
mission badge will not be sent. Therefore shooters who make 
late entry, and do not receive receipt and admission badge, will 
be required to pay 50 cents admission to Elkwood Park, which 


will be refunded on calling at the cashier’s office and applying 


for receipt, admission badge and rebate ticket covering the amount 
paid at the gate. All entries made must be accompanied by the 
maker's full name and address, which will be withheld from pub- 
lication if desired and “shooting name” only used. 

Under the head of “Rules” we note that as usual the Interstate 
Association’s rules (Hurlingham revised) will govern all ints 
not otherwise provided for in the programme. No guns larger 
than 12-gauge allowed, and no gun to weigh more than 8lbs. 

In order to expedite the shooting, a contestant missing 3 birds 
in any event, except the Grand American Handicap, must drop 
out, with the privilege of re-entering in case he has a chance to 
win any portion of the purse. In the Grand American Handicap 
it will be 5 misses eut, with the same privilege. ee 

Rule 13 of the Interstate rules, relating to the time limit for 
gathering a bird, and Rule 19, which its a man to gather 
his own bird, or to send a man for it, have been abolished. All 


birds will be retrieved by dogs, the dog beimg released the mo- 
ment the bird touches the ground. 

All ties that are shot off will be miss-and-out, and the original 
distances contestants stand at will govern. 


Handicap Committee. 


Messrs. Jacob Pentz, of Shooting and Fishing; Edward Banks, 
of Forest anp Stream; W. K. Park, of Sporting Life, and Elmer 
E. Shaner have been appointed a handicapping committee, and will 
handicap all contestants from 25 to S3yds, Half yards will be 
given wherever such course is deemed advisable. 

In order to place all contestants on an equal footirig, handicaps 


will not be announced until the evening of March 19, the day 
on which the committee meets. 


High Guns in all the Events. 


In all the events set for March 22-24 the purses will be divided 
among the high guns; there will be no class shooting. The num- 
ber of moneys in the purses for the 15-bird events and for the 
Grand American Handicap will be regulated by the number of 
entries. The method of dividing those purses is set forth at 
great length in the programme. 7 the 15-bird events there will 
be two moneys for every ten entries or fraction thereof up to 
100 entries. ° 

In the 10-bird events it will be high guns pure and simple, 
the total amount of the purse being divided into four moneys 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 

In the 7-bird events it will also be high guns pure and simple, 
the total amount of the purse being divided into three moneys— 
50, 30 and 20 per cent. 

The Interstate Association guarantees $1,500 in the main event— 
the Grand American Handicap—which will be divided among 
the three highest scores, as follows: $600 to first high gun, $500 to 
second high gun, and $400 to third high gun. In addition to first 
money the winner of same will receive a sterling silver trophy, 
commemorative of the win, presented by the Interstate Associa- 
tion. 

All Surplus Added. 


All surplus over and above the $1,500 will be added, and wit 
be divided among the next high guns in proportion and in num- 
ber as set forth in the programme. Provision is made for 170 
entries, and it is worthy of note that if there are 170 entries 
(there were 146 last year) there will be money for the twenty-five 
high guns. Should there be more than 170 entries all surplus 
over and above $4,250 (that is 170 entries at $25 each) will be 
divided into ten equal parts, and added to the different amounts 
due the first ten high guns. 

Briefly summarizing the foregoing—that is. the method of di- 
viding the purse—it will be noted that the purse will be divided 
in accordance with the number of entries received; the three high 
guns receiving respectively $600, $500 and $400. By this division 
two places are created for every ten entries over sixty. It is 
not possible for.fourth money to exceed third, and the moneys 
would seem divided in such manner as to be just to all. For in- 
stance: If there are seventy entries, fourth gun would be entitled to 
$150, while fifth gun would receive $100. If 100 entries, fourth gun 
would receive $250, and the eleventh gun $50. If 146 entries (the 


number last year), fourth gun would get $322.50, and the twenty- 
first gun $43. 


First Day's Programme. 

Elkwood Park Introductory.—Seven birds, $5 entrance, birds 
extra, 30yds. rise, three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent., high guns, 
not class shooting. Ties in this event will not be shot off, and 
they must divide. 

Nitro Powder Handicap.—Fifteen birds, $10 entrance, birds extra, 
handicaps 25 to 33yds. The number of moneys into which the purse 
will be divided will be determined by the number of entries re- 
ceived, as is fully explained elsewhere in this programme. The 
handicaps contestants receive for the Grand American Handicap 
will govern in this event. High guns, not class shooting. The 
event cannot be carried over, and it must be finished the same 
day; therefore should the entries be so numerous that it will be 
impossible to finish by adhering to the “3 misses out,” the As- 
sociation reserves the right to change the rule for this event at 
any time it may be deemed necessary to do so, and drop all who 
have missed one or more birds. 

Branchport Sweepstakes.—Ten birds $7 entrance, birds extra, 


S0yds. rise, four moneys—40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. High guns, 
not class shooting. 


Second Day’s Programme. 


For the second day the Grand American Handicap alone is 
scheduled. Its conditions are: 25 birds, $25 entrance, birds 
extra, not class shooting, handicaps 25 to 38yds. rise, $1,500 guar- 
anteed by the Interstate Association, and alt surplus added; $600 
and sterling silver trophy to first high gun, $500 to second high 
gun, and $400 to third Righ gun. All money in the purse in excess 
of the $1,500 will be divided in accordance with the number of 
entries received. 


Third Day's Programme. 
— Grand American Handicap if not finished on the previous 
day. 

Conieatatlian Handicap.—Fifteen birds, $10 entrance, birds extra, 
handicaps 25 to 33yds. The number of moneys into which the 
purse will be divided will be determined by the number of entries 
received, as is fully explained elsewhere in this programme. Win- 
ners of money in the Grand American Handicap will have lyd. 
added to their handicap. High guns, not class eating. 

Auld Lang Syne Srecssttnes ron birds, $7 entrance, birds 
extra, 30yds. rise, four moneys—40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. High 
guns, not class shooting. 


Miss-and-Out.—Time permitting, miss-and-out events will be ar- 
ranged to suit the shooters. 


Entries for the Grand American Handicap. 


Regular entries must be made on or before March 17, 1898, and 
must be accompanied by $10 forfeit. The remaining $15 may be 
paid up to the time the last man fires at his second bird. Penalty 
entries may be made after March 17, up to the time the last man 
fires at his. second bird, by paying ; 

Entries will be received at the New York office, some L. 
Lequin, secretary-treasurer, 44-48 Cedar street, P. O. Box 605, 
New York, N. Y 





: Trap Around Pittsburg. 
Hazelwood Gun Club. 

Pittssurc, Pa., Jan. 28. a: M. Crossland, J. O’'H. Denny and 
Sandy McPherson shot a 50-bird race to-day, Crossland winning 
from Denny after a very close race by 1 bird, Denny’s 50th get- 
ting away from him. McPherson was out-of form, and could only 
account for 40 out of his 50. In the 25-bird sweep that followed 
the match, Walter took first money alone on 25 straight. Cross- 
land with 24 and Wilbert with 23 were respectively second and 
third. Scores: 


Three-cornered match, 50 live birds per man: 







DOR saves vnt yd coke ccevestéenessevel 12202221 221222122222222—24 
s 2222220201222212122221120—22—46 

Be ee Te 2121122211022221112212222—24 
2122112222222222008222222—23—47 

nr ee 2002212020120222122212022—19 
2222012122022222021202222—21—40 

Sweepstake, 25 pigeons: 

DOIG kup Cove cc cc el deep Sitestvetsveuddant 2201102202112222011100111—19 
Toney . -2222022020012220210102221—18 
Parker & 10221201—19 
SEER - Kowsvsadesadar . -1022211101202212200220221—19 
Gerber - -2021222200222011211211021—21 
Walter ... - -2222112122211122222212112—25 
Wilbert - -1201121012111111121 —23 
rr Re . 01202202022111102111 18 
Munson .......... . .0212220222121122022220021—20 
McCaland : —7 
Crossland 2222222220221222222221112—24 
Gemiller .....00ceeeeee ion . 2212 —4 
WOME cactbentecsnevcahsnednaseracngib sence 011201 —4 





Dansville Gun Club. 


Dansvitie, N. Y., Jan. 28.—The eving. scores were made 
to-tlay at the nee weekly shoot of the Dansville Gun Club, 
and they show that the members are rapidly improving in their 
shooting. All events at 10 targets: 





Events: 123465 6 Events: 1234667 
Faris ... 968 8 5 7.. Finn ........ SO-R Dcats oa 
Sator 22..483.... Bailey 9878 7810 
Tompkins ... 33 45 5 7 Willey + 6446666 
Brweet .occcs c. Bas cos. ss ae. Bochrist .506 7 86 7 F 7... 
McWhorter . 7 6 3 6 5 8.. Knowlton... 45 765...... 
BL, cg aptcicns 4 3 6 6 6 6 8 Redmond .......,..... 8., 
GOS 000000 B.. 28, oe: SOREREE’ neveer Dteids a6: 09 


P. HL Wiuuey "y. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


Somerville Gun Club. 


Jan. 26.—The Somerville Gun Club had a field day to-day. 
One of the events was a fox after a red fox captured within 
two miles of the club house by E. C. Hoyt. The fox was started 
about 2 P. M., and was given 15 minutes’ start of the hounds. 
eight of whom were turned down on his track. After a two hours 
chase he was caught by two hounds belonging to Mr. Fleming, 
of Foxhill, N. J. 

A 82ib. turkey was also shot for at the dead mark, 40yds. from 
the scores, forty chances being taken at 25 cents a piece. The 
turkey was won by Neaf Apgar, of Somerville, N. J., who put 
three shots in the block, one of the pellets being exactly in the 
center. He used 2%drs. King’s Smokeless and 1%oz. shot. _ 

A race at 5 live birds per man, $3 entrance, was also decided. 
First money in this event was won by Marcus Hoyt, a boy of 
fourteen years of e, who killed 5 corkers in excellent style. 
The scores were: arcus Hoyt 6, J. Aldgair, Jr.. F. Mount and 
Bellis 4, J. H. Aldgair, Sr., and G. Dunster 3. 

In a race at 10 targets each, # entrance, two moneys, scores 
were: C. Bird, G. Messenger, G. Dunster and C. Apgar 5, 
F. Mount and C. Schaefer 4, J. H. Aldgair, aren 3. 


£0. W. Squier. 
East Side Gun Club. 


Jan. 27.—A_live-bird shoot was held to-day by the East Side 
Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., on the Ferry street grounds. Fair- 
mount shot a race with Stevens, of New Brunswick, and lost it by 
losing his last bird, the scores opaiag 23 to 22. In the 7-bird race 
O’Connell, Stevens and Woodruff divided first money with 7 
straight. There were twenty-three entries in this event. Fifteen 
entries were obtained in a miss-and-out, the pot being divided on 
the 9th round between Koegel, Fairmount, Hassinger and Shaw. 
Scores were: 

Fairmount vs. Stevens, 25 birds, $25 a side, loser to pay for the 


birds: 
SNE nat ennugonsqedateses os tmateveneseat 120221221122—23 
PE on boceutnccsebaveeseasesacesels 1222120210222212221212220—22 


Sweeps were shot as below, No. 1 being at 7 birds, No. 2 a miss- 
and-out: 







No. 2. 
OO chs cacnthaccseaesconcpuacecenbunseodese 111322112 
Waldman . cccccccccceccccse see = = saevccece 
TUES. sunvoesiscvessesescce 2122220 
MEN: abdbachavcetacdcodstnceconcnhe Tat thi tGdicentk.: -. *S<eaneone 
O'Connell Se ie 
CURE sccnccccocescpecese 10 
Fairmount 122212222 
Geoffroy ....... 22211220 
WP MNON do ccbe’s de pedabids dha cévesdscheyeh spnecemn:...|  pkanefane 
WAOE . roedsccvevesesncesense 0 
ERUBEE ccccdccccccccccccccccescccesccescctMMMEnne —§— . cesccesse 
Stevens 211122120 
COBO «oc cccscccsvvccccecseccccssvccce 0 
WEGRTAE  cicedivcccdicdccascsacedete 20 
SOOREE) sive ewievccces 22221220 
OUR SCs edi deccdecddonccccuscsRbcnass cess. «- heccseees 
ONIEE os dds cesinwide dsucebdccseddcdecnpieccyewn +. Seedpence 
Hassinger 111212211 
poe kaaienh 
ercy ... 
Shaw eras 22112112 
Pratt 0 
Frazer 10 
SECRETARY. 


Boiling Springs Gun Club. 

Feb. 2.—The semi-monthly prize shoot of the Boiling Springs 
Gun Club was held this afternoon. The attendance was quite 
small, but this unquestionably was due to the extremely cold 
weather that prevailed. There was any quantity of snow on the 


ound, and the sun shone bright and clear; there was a glare. 


rom the snow that was almost blinding, and that rendered steady 
shooting out of the question. 

Up to date there have been three contests for the first gold 
watch donated by the club for these semi-monthly prize con- 
tests. One watch is shot off every two months, there being thus 
four shoots in all for each watch, Two out of the three shoots 
held this year have been won py Capt. Money, who broke 50 
out of 57 on Jan. 6, and 49 out of 57 on Jan. 19. To-day 's contest 
was won by the president of the club, E. A. Jeanneret, who broke 
51 out of 70 shot at, scoring 36 out of his first 50, and accounting 
for 15 out of his allowance of 20 extras. Chris Wright was sec- 
ond with 49 out of 57, Capt. Money o. close up with 48 out 
of 58, breaking 45 out of his first 50, and then breaking his allow- 
ance of 3. andicaps are changed every month; hence Capt. 
Money’s cut in his handicap from 7 down to 3, a vegy severe cut 
indeed, but one that doesn’t seem to bother him very much, as 
he is shooting better than ever. The scores in this event are given 
below in detail: . 

Fifty targets, unknown angles, handicap allowances, Sergeant 
system: 

Feanneret, 20.11101101011110111110011100111111101111100111110001—36 
11111110001011111110 —15—61 
Wright, 7 02 RnR SRLS MNREEES —s 


11 
Money, 8 ....12011111110112111111111111111111101111011101111111—45 


E Banks, 2 .  HELA111101111101111111011101011111111111011111111 —44 
G Greiff, 6 ..11111111001101111101111111110111011101101100111111  —40 
Spiegel, 20 ee 


11010110w — 7—40 
C Wise, 7....-11111100111001010110100000111011011111111101111011 —34 
Nelson, 14 ...01111001011101001001011101111111000101101111101011 —32 

Banks, Greiff, Wise and Nelson did no. shoot off their allow- 
ances, - 

Eight sweeps were also shot during the afternoon, seven of them 
being at 10 targets and the other at 25 targets. All targets are 
thrown at unknown angles, Sergeant system, a method that 
makes the shooting on these grounds very hard, the screen being 
high and the targets thrown at very acute angles. Scores in the 
sweeps were: 






Events: 13346678 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 2% 
Ceceddncovsccsawbageed Cnsiete ie Borg Oe @. 8B OS 
Wright she tedddbedsd coose & OB B49. 9.6) 8 20 
Nelson ccccccccccccccccvcccscccseccwcese 768 6 8 8 $17 
Greiff ...... doves OO Be Me Tuc Bs 5. 
Money ....-. ieee 2 eco ae Se 
BRUM iced ssid vabeddncenls cemnktons 0h. 9 SH Bele 
jeanneret we bones. es : 6 4. 
iat, i : 6€6%6: 
Van Dyke on sins’ 
Hudson a. Oo. 
Heflich ..... : evs 
ThOUrot ¢oecececccececeeeereesesereseeen oe ee 
Coman ...csecceeveere gee pcx @ 


isher, Capt. Money, Banks and Wright shot a three- 
an Sree in the gicaming, the conditions ed 25 targets per 
man. As usual, Capt. Money came out ahead, this half light 
being something that seems to specially suit him. The scores 
in this event were: ney Banks 21, Wright 13. It is only 
fair to Wright to state t was shooting what he termed 
“culls.” 

Feb. 5.—The regular monthly club shoot of the Boiling Springs 
Gun Club was held this afternoon. There was a good attendance 
of members, while a few friends of the club also put in their ap- 

ce. Among the latter were Ed Taylor, of the Laflin & 
Rand Powder Company; B. Waters, of Forest ann Stream, and 
Messrs. Colquitt and Frank Butler. : : 

The day. was not a bad one for Scoting vege a slight 
drizzle at times made it rather uncomfortable for those at the 
score. The main event was of course the club pons 60 tar- 
gets, unknown an, les, Sergeant system. In this event H. Nelson 
and J. Dutcher both made possibles; Nelson was allowed 16 

extras, but he broke 11 straight of his allowance and then with- 

drew with a total of 50 out 61 shot at. Dutcher, on the other 
hand, had a hard row to hoe, requiring 17 out of his allowance 
of 20'to make a possible; he oed the row, however, losing only 

2d, 14th and i6th*targets. Next to them came Platt Adams (10), 
* who broke 22 out of fis first 25. Scores in detail follow: 

Club shoot, handicap, 50 targets, 


in , 16. ., 10101 110001 1101101.11101111111001 1111 11101111111111—89 
M1111 


llliw ian 
, 20.11110110001001 101 1001 11 101010111010111011110111110 - 83 
a” eae * VOULLLL111 1110011111 —IT. 
P Adams, 10. aed 


unknown angles, Sergeant 








F Hyde, 8...... 1111011111011 111111100111 111111101111 1011111111110 —48 
1 


2- 


1 
Dr De Wolfe, $.1011010111141111011101 1111111 101011111111111111110—42 
Onl 


A Hegeman, 10, 1101010101101101101001 11111111011 10110111011 11041186 


O1OL11 1011 — 7-48 
E Banks, 0..... ADTLLOLLLLLLLOLT LL LOOD LAL LL 111101001 1111111111110 -42 
F Van Dyke, 0. .11101111111111111111101101101111101110111 111110100 —41 
W H Huck, 0. ..01051111011111111 111111101 10111011111111101 1011011 —41 
E Jeannerett, 10.1110000110100000101111 10010110111 11111111111111110—34 
1111010011 — i—41 
G Hatfield, 20. .10010101110111 110010101 1110010110101 11100111 111100—32 
10101 10000010001 1011 — 9—41 
A J Paul, 8..... EEE LFOPURLLLESSPEDED 18LE TA SDOONSRE SEGROREA TANS 7S be 
O10 —1- 4 
Com Money, 0..10111110011 111011011 1011111 10011100100101111111111 87 
C R Wise, 0, ....111111101111111001001 111011111111 110100010001 11011 —36 
B Waters, 0. .,..100111111100011010111101111011011001 1101101 1111110 —85 
M Lewis, 17... ..100000000001010110001010101101 110001 1101 111011 1111—26 
01101010101001001 — 8-84 
Black, 20........10101001 10111011101 1001000101 100011000101 110010000—24 
10010101011100000010 — 8—82 
Colquitt, 3...... 1110101101 10101 10001001 1001 10101 101000110101001001—26 
O11 — 2-28 
B James........ 10010111111010001101001010011000111100101101010100 =» —26 
F Butler........ 0011100001 101 11001 1000000101 1011 101010100100001101 — 28 


pene all at unknown angles, Sergeant system, were shot as 
elow: 









Events: 128 45 67 8 Events; :.858.4.8 €,2°8 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 102525 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 25 2% 
Banks...... 99 8.. 9 92423 Adams. ive, OS el. 
Van Dyke.. &§ 8 9.. 10 82323 Lewis.. Oo °@ sy... 
Waters..... 65 4.. 6 71618 Hattield 547. 
Taylor..... 68 9.. 4 6.... Butler.. 5.. 6 
Money..... 79 8... 7 82222 Colquitt ae 
Nelson..... 5 8 5.. 61019.. De Wolfe con ee as 
Dutcher 866... 6919... Hall...... oo oe cece 10° 8 $3 19 
WERccuese 68 9.. 9 82221 Paul. os ve BEB i0s 
Noel,....... DOD oc on oc oe BUS Femmmamett es oe wits oe os Tass 
TEGCRs docves ce oe OT OD is ee | Rice e' ce peter sone CBM 
Hegeman 5 6 Dominie.... .. . 22 


No. 9, match in the dark, 25 targets: Money 20, Banks 17. 


<DWARD SANKS. 
Elizabeth Gun Club. 


Feb. 2.—A live-bird shoot was held to-day on the grounds of 
the Elizabeth Gun Club, under the management of Eddie Earle. 
It was hard shooting, a strong northwest wind blowing across 
the traps, and the glare of the bright sun on the snow making 
a very blinding light to kill birds in. There was only a small 
crowd of shooters on hand. Among the number were:  * 
Brewer, of New York; F. Coleman, Mahanoy City, Pa.; W. Terry, 
of Plainfield, N. J.; Henry Koegel, of Newark, N’ J., ete. 

One of the most interesting events of the day was a 25-bird 
race between W. Terry and Blodgett, the latter hailing from 
Elizabeth. The stakes were $25 a side, loser to pay for ‘the birds. 
The birds were slow to start, a very few leaving the traps when 
they were pulled. Terry lost by one bird, scoring 20 against 21. 
Below are the scores in the various events decided to-day: 





No. 1. No, 2. No. 3, oo 
DOR EB as civic cacesee 21222—5 2221102 6 2222 12222220220 —18 
Coleman, 80,......0s0.00e 2OLI22 - 6 221222022210202—12 
J Belloff, 28......... . 2120212 6 120112220121112—18 
A Woodruff, 30 epee GO” edevevarcdcede . 
Bee ns vives nes hn 1210202-5 022222011011212—12 
H Koegel, #0............ 0100212—4 222211221111012—14 
Blodgett, 28...........+ 1022001 - 4 121112212212101—14 
Wy ER ass onsuvesconcssvades mecees de becene 20222 1122222222 —14 
Match, 25 birds, $25 a side, A. S. A. rules: 
We RO Bias 00s bvcguinige dedetes ds <ecteepmh 1020122222022022222202222—90 
SRNR Orns ini 00 se cn ceepets Kdocsawcasened 0121221121201221011121201—21 


Geo, W, Squier. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn Gun Club’s Invitation Shoot. 


Feb. 3.—Blessed with good weather—that is, good winter 
weather—John renee first attempt at an invitation live-bird 
shoot, on behalf of the Brooklyn Gtn Club, was every bit as 
successful as we had anticipated. Thirty shooters took part in the 
different events decided, being a fair representation of those 
live-bird shooters around New York who are very seldom seen 
at a tournament of a similar kind. Ordinarily the scrub shot has 
little show to break even; but the programme for this shoot 
seemed to hold out hopes that even the poorest shot, with a little 
luck, might be able to have a day’s shooting at pigeons without 
its costing him much more than “the ~rice of the birds.” 

We have said that the weather was good winter weather. The 
sun shone artentiz, and the wind blew briskly from the west; 
the thermometer showed signs of life by hovering in the neigh- 
borhood of 10 to 12 degrees above zero, and there was enough 
snow covering the surface of Dexter Park to create a glare that 
was blinding when, as often happened, a white bird left the traps 
and made for Jamaica. It was in fact biting cold weather to 
stand about in, and even Billy Mills, the trapper, and his assist- 
ant found it hard work to keep warm. Somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 600 birds, including “no birds” and “‘bye birds,” were 
trapped during the day, quite a creditable showing for a winter’s 





ay. 

A glance at the scores will tell who was on hand to shoot, so 
nothing further need be said on that score. gone S. Wright, 
assisted by Secretary Baron and Joseph Swan, both members of 
the Brooklyn Gun Club, kept things going in a lively fashion. 
The need of two sets of traps was sorely felt, the waits between 
shots being long and tedious in the cold weather, John D, Regan 
was in the scorer’s box, keeping tab on kills, misses, no birds 
and bye birds. The programme was too lengthy for such a 
gathering of shooters, and the Union Course Handicap, 15. birds 
per man, was cut off. The scores in all the events are given below; 
the last one, No. 5, was the Brooklyn Handicap. In this event, 
which was at 10 birds, $7.50, birds extra, four moneys, there was 
a handicap in allowances as well as in distance. The 28yds. men 
were allowed a miss as a no bird; 27yds. men a miss as a kill; 
26yds. men a miss as a kill and a miss ds a no bird. Under 
these conditions it was no wonder that all of the twenty entries 
save two drew down money. There were seven 10s, six 9s, four 
8s and only one 7. Harding made 6, but Baker withdrew after 
losing four out of his first five birds, 

Of the straights, Billings and Lott, both 26yds. men, and Money 
and Quimby, both 29yds. men, killed their 10 birds without an 
error. Welles, 28yds., used his allowance of a miss as a no bird 
in the 4th round; Swan, 26yds., and Saunders, 26yds., both used 
their allowances, Swan in the 5th and 6th rounds, Saunders in 
the 5th and 7th rounds. , : 

Hallowell at 30yds. scored 9 out of 10, losing his second bird 
dead out of bounds, after missing it on the ground with his first 
barrel, holding his second so long that the bird, a left-quartering 
incomer, fell dead out of bounds. Schlieman, Iludson and Fair- 
mount, all 28yds. men, used their allowances of a miss as a no 
bird in the 4th, 6th and 7th rounds respectively, Schlieman_fail- 
ing to account for his allowance bird. Kitching, 26yds., with a 
miss as a kill, used up his allowance in the 4th round. Bissett, 
2yds., took his allowance of a miss as a kill in the 3d round, 
and then failed to do anything with his miss as a no bird in the 
6th round. 

Of the four 8s, Dr, W. Wynn, 29yds., had no allowance. Henry, 
28yds., took his allowance in the 4th round, but failed to do any- 
thing with it. Langcake used his allowances as a 26yds. man 
in the 3d and 7th rounds, and Packard, another 26yds. man, took 
his allowances in the 3d and 6th rounds; neither Langcake nor 
Packard were able to account for their no birds. F. A. Thomp- 
son, the lucky 7, made good his straight in the 2d round, but 
failed on his 4th, 6th and 10th birds. . 

The beauties of the old system of class shooting are well shown 
in this event. As we figure the purse, there were twenty entries. 
at $7.50, birds included at 256 cents each; this leaves net for 
the purse from each entry, or a total purse of $100. Four moneys; 
that is, $40, 5 $20 and $10. The straights received about $8.76 
for their goo shooting; the six 9s and the four 8s each got back 
their $5 and were out just the price of the birds; the lucky 7 
got $2.50 more than he put in. 

The scores in all the events were as below: 





No.1. No.2 No.3. No, 4. No, 5. 

T Baron.......-- PTO acbe Os Telebe \abeseee IL) obatabvnss 

G Dutcher, 26......0 ocese 1022-4 2010121-—5 specs 

S Remsen, 20....... 1922 21*1*—8 ..... 1 chstidontns 

P Fessenden....... 9993... 00222—8 ....... <bdvieaeee 
Kitching......+-+++ 22210—4 ....... 221121112 o - 


te’ od ede os 
Fa Them n,28....10 00212-8 22010-—8 1102222-6 24102*2910—~ 7 
L M Van Allen, 20....10 12122~5 22222—5 202222005 ....criees 
coveeeeBI21 21011—4 22111—5 2212120—6 01000 


Dr G V Hudson, 28...22* 221215 21011—4 12111—6 12392921220— 9 




















H S Welles.... 2292. 2Ovw2—4 ..... ehensies 2332122222—10 
U F Bender a) 12121—5 ... . W°PQPVI—B nn. cacseee 
Black .... O1811—4 ....... es ees 
LG Hen 22220—4 2122122—7 1920222102— 8 





H Blauveit, 26.. 
W M Harding, 2 
F C Bissett, wo... , 
W H Saunders, 27........ wawwv—4 ..... 
Capt Money, 2. ved 
J J Hallowell, 


case LIQZZIW—B ws ee seeees 
22022—4 l0vuliv—4 = 11200*0112— 
*V20—4 1212021221— 9 
wwZ1LZ—6 = 1241122222—1v 
wae WzZ1—H wllveee- 5 VVBL1V1Is1—iw 
cevad $2423 -3  vuseWv2—6 ul zz— ¥ 


J von Lengerke, 20.......4  seeee wlWil—4  B20UvZ—5 ij... ose 

BP Langcake, W6....000se) ceeed ce eee ZWillL2—6 = 1211220101— 8 
Be br BOORRNG IG, ces ei Che See OS ee lwwzLR—6 «12140011 — 5 
@ FF Palrmanaky 06 6. io sieec eae eS ee wvdulvz—T  wvl0— 9 
W B Shidsae: Wiis. ee) Ce *QUQULV——B kc eeeees 

ee! A. See, aa eee ee *i0lzze -5 221122111210 
WD PE Rit Wei ei iio eyee Sve HOS Wee lwwllW—T YU 10 
W Wyan, 80s. ee eee ease eet ie veedle 11W0112121— § 
CW Millie; B6i ek. iiiinn Sceee! eee eeetens 2¥l2vzivzi—10 
Joe Swat, Wecvccciveccces cecwe)  deese /) ebecses wevvlzzzvz-—10 
SCRA BO. isi ecteete ects he edeee eee ee vlwilyZli— » 


In the above table No. 1 was a $2 miss-and-out, re-entry in the 
first round. In this event Van Allen, Baker and Blauvelt ail 
re-entered after losing their first birds, the result of such re-entry 
being shown in the score. 

No. 2 was 6 birds, $3, birds included, three moneys. No. 3 
was 5 birds, $5, birds included, four moneys. No. 4 was 7 birds, 
$5, birds extra, four moneys. In Nos. 1, 2 and 8 all stood at 
28yds., but in Nos. 4 and 5 each man stood at the mark shown 
in the scores. 

Epwarp Banxs. 
New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Feb. 5.—There was only a fair attendance this afternoon at 
the Dyker Meadow grounds of the New Utrecht Gun Club. 
Gaughen won in Class A, and Fleet in Class C in the club shoot. 
In the prize gun shoot Van Brunt and Gaughen tied, the shoot-off 
being postponed until the next shoot. Van Brunt won the mer- 
chandise prize in No. 3. Scores: 

Club shoot: J. Gaughen, A, 19; D. C. Bennett, A, 18; F. A. 
Thompson, A, 15; C. C. Fleet, C, 13, 

Prize gun shoot: M. Van Brunt 21, J. Gaughen 21, F. A, 
Thompson 20, D. C. Bennett 17, C. C. Fleet 13, ». A. Hegeman 


9. 

Merchandise prize shoot, 9 singles and 3 pairs: Shoot-off, 
M Van Brunt, 0....11110111—8 000111 —3—1l 11 10 10 10 10-6 
D C Bennett, 1....luLllwl0—5 1011111 —6—11 00 10 10 10 DL 


J Gaughen, v.... ... 111101107 UL 1G BW 
F A ‘thompson, 0,.0L11111—8 010100 —2—10 
© C Fleet, 4.....0:. 0111011005 10 10 10 00—3— 8 
Dr O’Brien, 3,...... 0011001003 101110 —4—7 


E. G. Frost, Sec’y. 
The Pennsylvania State Shoot. 


Hints on the Contents of the Programme, 


Reavine, Pa., Feb. 1—The committee of twelve of the Inde- 
pendent Gun Club, of which John Shaaber is the chairman, is 
rapidly going ahead with the preparations for the annual meeting 
and shoot of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen's Association, 
which commences Tuesday, March 29, and lasts for four days. 

On the first nights the yearly business of the State Association 
will be considered at the club house. ‘The committee of arrange- 
menis meets every Tuesday and Friday evenings. The acene 
of the tournament will be on the club’s grounds at the Three- 
Mile House, Shillington, near Reading. The programme is rapid- 
ly taking shape, and will be ready tor distribution in about two 
weeks. Copies will be mailed to prominent shooters all over the 
country. ‘ 

The supplemental matter of the programme has all been for- 
mulated. it consists ot a history ot Keading, the State officers, 
the charter, the constitution and by-laws, the game laws and the 
magautrap rules, which will govern the shoot, together with 
advertisements of well-known business men. All this will be com- 
bined in a neat little volume about 4x2in., with red leather cover 
bearing, a frontispiece. An official badge has just been adopted. 
It consists of a Jarge button, on which is a colored picture of a 
camp in the woods with a camper’s outfit. Attached to it are 
two red ribbons suitably inscribed in gold. 

A few of the features of the programme can be given. The 
first three days will be given up to target shooting, and the events 
on those days will consist of eight State and six open. The 
events will vary from 15 to 25 targets. Friday will be live-bird 
day. The events for this day have not tully been decided 
upon. The great feature of this tournament will be the contests 
for the trophies, the six principal ones and a number of minor 
eoaraeees, The following will be the trophy events and con- 

1ti0ns: 

No. 1, the Wm. Wolstencroft Son’s trophy for the individual 
championship of Pennsylvania at targets: Keystone rules to 
govern; 10-gauge guns l8yds. rise; 1Z-gauge guns Iléyds. rise; 
rapid-firing system, entrance money divided as follows: First, 26 
per cent. of the purse and trophy; second, 40 per cent.; third, 20 
per cent.; fourth, 15 per cent.. ‘the medal is of a very handsome 
design, and is valued at $100. Each contestant will shoot at 50 
single targets, entrance $3. 

No. 2, Reading team trophy: For five-men team champion- 
ship of Pennsylvania, Prize, a silver trophy valued at $200, do- 
nated by the Reading Shooting Association. Conditions: Teams 
shall consist of five bona fide members of any club or association 
in the State Association. An entrance fee of $10 will be charged 
each team, one-half of which shall be in payment of targets, the 
balance 50 per cent. to the holders of the trophy; the Sones 3% 
and 20 per cent. to the next teams in order, 85 targets per man, 
125 per team, known angles, rapid-firing system, 10 and 12-gauge 
guns, l6yds. rise, no man to shoot on more than one team. 

_No. 3, for six men team championship of Pennsylvania. Prize, 
silver trophy valued at $200, donated by the Harrisburg Shooting 
Association. Teams will consist of bona fide members of any 
club or association in State Association. An entrance fee of $10 
will be charged each club, one-half of which shall be in payment of 
targets, the balance 50 per cent, to holders of trophy, the balance 
30 and 20 per cent. to the next teams in order, 25 targets per man, 
150 per team, known angles, rapid-firing system, iv and 12-gauge 
guns l6yds, rise. No man to shoot on more than one team. 

No. 4, E. C. Powder Company's championship cup event, 100 
empire targets, shot in two events of 50 targets oan: unknown 
angles, entrance $3, with an optional sweepstake of additional 
entrance, handicap from 100 to 120 targets. There is $30 added 
to this trophy. ‘his trophy and 20 per cent. of purse to winner, 
35 per cent. to second, 20 per cent. to third, 15 per cent. to fourth, 
10 per cent. to fifth. . 

No. 6, American Wood 2’owder Company’s trophy: Prize, silver 
prize, for teams of three men each, no man to hawk on more than 
one team, and all must be members of one club, 25 singles and 5 
pairs. The prize and 40 per cent. to the team making highest 
eaees, 7 per cent, to’ second, 20 per cent. to third, 10 per cent. 
to tourth, 

No, 6, Williamsport trophy, for the individual championship at 
live birds. Prize, a diamond badge valued at $260, presented by 
the citizens, of Williamsport, Pa. Each contestant must be a 
bona fide member of a club or association or an individual member. 
First prize, the diamond badge to person making the highest 
score; the three next highest scores to receive 50, % and 20 per 
cent, respectively. The winner of the badge this year receives 
40 per cent. of entrance money next year, the balance to be 
awarded as above. Each contestant to shoot at 15 live birds, 
American Association rules, with the exception of 1%oz, shot 
allowed 12-bore guns, : 

These special trophy events will be sandwiched in with the 
regular events, : ; 

Fhe State shoot was held in Reading once before several years 
ago. The State Association has done a great deal for the better- 
ment and protection of the sportsmen’s interests, The present 
officers are: President, J. O’H. Denar; Vice-President, H 
Thurman; Treasurer, ane Wolstencroft; Secretary, J. A. Wil- 
son; Corresponding Secretary, Edward Yeager. Board of Di- 
rectors: G. F. Nesbitt, H. M. Worden, W. Wolstencroft, E. 
E. Shaner, J. A. Shaaber, W. H. Burnham, 2 

To all events on the programme money will be added, but the 
total amount has not yet been decided upon. 


Artuour A. Finke. 





. H. Cameron, of the Winchester Repeating Arms Com 
in returned to the mg | from a business trip ‘into Canada. He 
reports the Hamilton shoot as a good one, and was full of the 
showing made by the Americans present. We can hear nothing 
of Mr. Cameron’s fellow laborer, J. Hildreth, who is so high- 
toned just now, being down South among the fashionable fo 
that he quite neglects some of his friends who are now d 
their best to preserve their equilibrium:on the jcy sidewalks 
Greater New York. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


tften. 12, 1808. 





For More Varied Styles of Shooting. 


Waew the ‘tournament committee of the Interstate Association 
recommen at @ general meeting of the Association that clubs 
holding Josrnements under the auspices of the Association should 
be urged to vary their programmes, it took a big stride in the 
right direction. We have always held that the rapid-firing sys- 
tem, known or unknown angles, was too mechanical and too 
monotonous; there is something artificial about target shooting 
anyway, and we felt that something ought to be done to make 
it conform as nearly as possible to field shooting, accustoming a 
man to keep his eyes open and his head clear and cool. 

The two styles-of shooting that in our opinion come the near- 
est to perfection in this respect are (1) expert rules, 5 unknown 
traps, known (or unknown) angles, one man up, the five traps to 
be emptied before retiring; oy the Novelty rule, a system that 
calls for 8 unknown traps, regular angles, rapid-firing system. 
The recommendation of the tournament committee specially men- 
tioned the above two styles of shooting, and we trust that the 
clubs under whose auspices the Interstate Association holds its 
tournaments this season will see fit to adopt the recommenda- 
tion and include a few events at these styles of shooting on each 
day of its tournament. 


Business before Pleasure. 


Expert rules, one man up, is “the way we used to shoot,” as 
old-timers would say. And that’s a fact. It's a fact also that there 
was just as much fun at the old-time shoots, and more sociability, 
than there is nowadays at an up-to-date tournament, all unknown 
angles, rapid-fire, where the club is trying to see how many tar- 
gets it can throw in a day, and where each shooter is sperentiy 
trying to see how many shells he can get rid of, and how much 
money he is “ahead of the game.” 

Sociability has but a slight show at modern tournaments. You've 
no time for “visiting,” and conversation on a business basis is 
out of the question, if the squad hustler is properly pene and 
acts up to his title. The daily programme calls for 170 targets, 
$17 entrance for all day, and by the time night comes, what with 
extras, you've fired 200 shells away and are as tired as a dog that’s 
been out hunting all day. You're in no mood for a business talk, 
and even “social intercourse” (something that’s generally men- 
tioned in article 2 of every gun club's constitution) becomes a 
bore. A supper, a smoke and your bed is about all a want, 
as you must get fit for to-morrow’s siege at the wane. he above 
is our view of the modern tournament, and we have been present at 
very many of late years. If our view is incorrect, we shall be 
only too happy to own up if the majority is against us. 


Unknown Angles are Monotonous. 


Again, take unknown angles. Why is it that there are so few 
spectators at target tournaments? Answering that query by put- 
ting another, we would say: “Is there anything much more mo- 
notonous than to watch squad after squad going to the score 
and breaking 8 to 95 per cent. of targets thrown at that style 
of shooting?” Every spectator who can handle a gun at all, and 
even the veriest novice, watches for a while and then sits down or 
goes away. We all know how easy it looks to break them all 
when it is not ourselves who are handling the guns. There goes 
the target, and it’s dead easy. Once seen, no one, except those 
bitten with the fever, cares to come again and look on. 

Take the shooters themselves. How many of them (‘the regu- 
lars” are here referred to) sit and watch squad after squad break- 
ing the targets? All they do is to inquire after a squad has fin- 
ished: “How many straights in that squad?” ‘That’s the inter- 
est nowadays. But let an event be under “expert rules, one man 
up.” How different! 

In this connection let us refer to the tournament of the Balti- 
more Shooting Association, held last October. On the afternoon 
of the last day for target shooting it was raining quite hard, and 
was fast growing dark, yet all the shooters entered an expert rule 
race as an extra, and also shot a race at traps pulled in reverse 
order. More interest was excited by these two events than by 
all the unknown-angle events shot during the day. Experts, 
semi-experts and novices, all gathered under the roof that covered 
the score and watched each man go up to the score, stand in 
front of No. 3 trap, and pound away at the 5 targets dealt out to 
him by the indicator. Xnd when it came to “reversed order” 
there was just the same interest taken in the shooting. 


The Novelty Rule was Popular. 


Going back to the novelty rule. Five years ago the Interstate 
Association introduced this rule at its tournaments, and it be- 
came quite popular. It was a sporting style of shooting, and there- 
fore it suited the shooters, and was approved by the spectators. 
But gun clubs soon began to frown on it; you couldn’t throw 
as many targets in one day under that style of shooting as under 
the ordinary unknown-angle system. Fewer targets per day 
meant just so much less money in the treasury, and therefore 
the novelty rule was finally tabooed. 

The conditions under which it was shot were also popular. Ex- 
perts were handicapped at I8yds.; semi-experts at l6yds., and 
novices were moved up to I4yds. Behind the screen were the 
five traps set in regular order. Out in the field, 35yds. 
from the screen, were three smaller screens, one in front of No. 
1 trap, another in front of No. 3 and the third in front of No. 5 
trap. The one in front of No. 1 trap threw a right-quartering 
incomer; the one in front of No. 6 a left-quartering incomer, while 
the one in front of No. 3 threw a direct incomer. Thus there 
were cight unknown traps, and you were liable to get any one 
of them. With Ben O. Bush's pull, specially designed for this 
style of shooting, there was no telling whether you were going to 

et a “pudding”’—that is, an incomer—or a “corker”—that is, 

©. 1 when you were in front of No. 5. How severe this style 
of shooting was at first may be gathered from the fact that at the 
Altoona, Pa., Gun Club’s first annual tournament at Wopsonon- 
ock, there were only two “10 straights” made on the first day. 
A novice made one, and W. M. C. Jones, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
a semi-expert, made the other! 


The Clubs want to throw Targets. 


The cause of the apparent loss of popularity of both the above 
styles of shooting was solely due to the desire of clubs and club 
managers to throw lots of targets and thus help out the treasury. 
The wish to attract large attendance by means of big sums of 
added money had a great deal to do with it. And mayhap the 
ammunition and target manufacturing concerns were not unwilling 
that many targets should be thrown and consequently much am- 
munition burned up. The move therefore on the part of the In- 
terstate Association, a body composed solely of manufacturers of 
and dealers in just the very articles used at tournaments, is de- 
cidedly significant. The Association wants to popularize trap- 
shooting, and it realizes that a varied programme will do it when 
nothing else can. 

The other move of the Association—that of barring out itself 
and its employees from taking part in the divisions of the moneys 
at these tournaments—was a very thoughtful one, and is directly 
in line with that which recommends a varied programme, At 
the coming Interstate tournaments the rank and file will be on 
an equality when it comes to expert rule and novelty rule events, 
while the experts themselves, the men who have or who may have 
had experience at these styles of shooting, are barred from com- 
peting against those who have had no such previous experience 

The review of the Interstate Association’s season for 1898 will 
be of much additional interest when it is published next fall. Its 
figures will be scanned with a great deal of care, for we believe 
that from these figures much can be deduced that will -foretell 
the future of trap-shooting. The Association is trying one ex- 
periment—that of barring the trade—and is anxious that the clubs 
under whose auspices it purposes holding tournaments this sea- 
son shall try another: that of verying the programme by intro- 
ducing events at expert rules and under the novelty rule. It 
now remains for the clubs to decide whether they will help the 
Association or not. 





A Compass in a Gun Stock. 


Dunpee, Ont., Jan. 28.—One day recently I was out in a large 
swamp and a very heavy snowstorm commenced. I had to look 
at my compass very frequently, and of course each time I had to 
stop and take it out of my pocket. This was losing time, and in 
addition my hands were very cold. I hongnt then that it would 
be a good plan to have it fixed in the stock; it would always be 
with a man when he wanted it, and would be easily seen. If 
the idea is worth anything you might give it publicity in your 
paper. . _ _W. F. Moors. 

Note.—A_ compass could be readily fixed in the stock of any 

m, and if countersunk would scarcely be liable to’ injury by 

reakage of the glass. With a rubber butt plate, the compass 
could fay on the outside of the stock near that butt with- 
~~ «4 ; ger of attraction from the metal of the locks or bar- 


Trap Around Butfalo. 


Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 29.—Below are the scores made to-day by 
members of the Audubon Gun Club at the club’s regular weekly 
shoot. Event No. 3 was the regular club badge shoot; in this 
event H. C. Heinold won in Class A, George Zoeller in Class B, 
and Dr. Fred Sauer in Class C. No. 4 was the shoot for the 
monthly cup. In this event B. Talsma won with 25 out of 28, 
this event being a handicap. No. 5 was at 5 pairs. Scores: 





Events: 123466 Events: 12346566 
Targets: 15 15 25251015 Targets: 15 15 25 25 10 15 
A Heinold ..... 10122424 8 9 Jacobs ......... 15 12 14 22.... 
E Burkhardt .. 11 11 2120.... H Hebard.... 7 61417 5.. 
Gebhardt ...... Toe Ee ve 06). UNEEE | avesvccte'ee' ys 1615 4.. 
Storey ......++. 9101419 4.. H Kirkover .... .. .. 1723 7.. 
Fanning ......+ OSS RE T.. DB FR cccccs ies ce 20 25... .. 
J J Reid ....... 910 14 20 6.. G McArthur ° 
C Burkhardt ... 15 12 2120 811 GO Miller .... .... 
Ey BOGNOED. Socces v0 92120 7.. Roesch ... 
C Ochmig . 7 9192.. Kerew ... 
G Zoeller .. 213 23 20. E Hammond .. 
P G Myers 821419, E W Smith .... oy 
T Chabot .... 56 41015. H Middaugh ........ 20. 
e Sewer ..scc- 0 61620.. WR Baton 200 ve co-ce'ee 
F J Shuler .... 7 31510.. 


Bison Gun Club. 


Feb. 3.—Considering the blizzard which was raging to-day, 
in East Buffalo, there were some remarkably good scores made at 
the regular weekly. shoot of the Bison Gun Club, Walden avenue 
and City Line. In the badge shoot Bauman and Mack tied in 
Class A; Saleman won in Class B, and Schreier in Class C 

On Thursday, Feb. 10, there will be an all-day shoot at sparrows 
and targets, shooting beginning at 10 A. M. sharp. 

To-day’s scores were: 





Events: 1 2 Events: . 
Targets: 10 26 Targets: 10 25 
DREGE ptossevecssceseosn DB Be MERGE ccccesncovcesceseeves 7 18 
OO Fe ee eer 9 19 
E C Burkhardt . TED ERDERER . no cdenvescoccceces 6 13 
“soon as ebabiesrenansen he 8 15 

Fifteen sparrows, 25yds. rise: 
DEE cascceoes 120222211111022—13 Bauman ...... 100121021222011—11 
ECB 10121202210212—12 Cooper ....... 021112110121021—12 
Saleman 11221121221201—13 Mack, Sec’y. 





Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 2.—Boston's blizzard of Feb. 1'was too 
severe to admit of much trap-shooting on the day following. 
With trains late, wires down, business interrupted and every- 
things at sixes and sevens, people had but little time to devote to 
sport. A few of the regulars, however, put in an appearance 
to-day at Wellington and negotiated the different events regard- 
less of several drawbacks. ‘he weather was very cold, and a 
10-target event was quite sufficient to make one duly appreciative 
of the warm club house. Events as follows: 





Events: ox4 O@ C435 2S 

Targets: 610 5 6 W W 1 10 
Eastman, 16 3; 8:3 8 32 
Rey BD soscee Si Bae ae oe 
Miskay, 18 . So > ie oe oe ee 
Winters, 18 465 80 90 8 
Wildman, 16 a ae ‘3 oo ce 
Horace, 16. 28449 6 & 
Whiting, 15 ... | a ah. es On ae ke en 

Events 1, 2, 4 and 7 known angles; 9 and 10 same, with use of 
both barrels; 5 and 8 unknown; 3 and 6 pairs. 


Merchandise match, 21 targets, 10 known, 5 unknown, and 3 
pers, distance handicap: 


COUGAR ccccccccvesscescecs 1131111100-—8 lil—5 1 10 01—3—16 





Horace ......... --1111110011—8 101114 10 11 10—-4—16 
TOR sovscovces ---1101101110—7 llli—5 = 11 10 00—3—15 
Winters ......... . -1100101110—6 11111—5 10 10 10—3—14 


BET ccvvcsvssnnsteccnech 10101101016 += 10001—2_~—Ss 11: 11: 10—-5—-13 
Scores in team match, 10 known and 10 unknown per shooter, 
distance handicap: 





NN ee eee 1111110111— 9 1110110111— 8—17 
TE wt anon owswnodens . 100L11111— 8 1110101111— 8—16—33 
Miskay ......« Sewees - 1M11111—10~—s:1101010111— 7—17 
PUREE . 00009 cgnévnsqnonenpoceve 1111101111— 9 1010101101— 6—15—32 
Boston. 


The Amateur Championship at Carteret. 


Tue amateur championship, held under the auspices of the 
Larchmont Y. C. in past years, will this year be held at the Car- 
teret Club’s grounds, Garden City, L. I., Feb. 22-23. 

The conditions of this contest are: 100 birds, entrance $100, 
post entrance $125, moneys to be divided 40, 25, 15, 10 per cent., 
and 10 per cent, to the club, all shooters to stand at S0yds. On 
each day each contestant will be allowed one bye bird. In case 
there be fourteen or more entries the following rules shall apply: 

1. The shooter who misses 10 birds by the time the 50th round 
is finished, and thereby becomes tenth in place or lower, shall 
drop out without privilege of re-entry. 

2. The shooter who misses 16 birds by the time the 75th round 
is finished, and nary becomes eighth in place or lower, shall 
drop out without privilege of re-entry. 

8. From the 75th round up to the finish, the referee shall re- 
tire (with privilege) those shooters who in his opinion have no 
chance of sharing in the moneys. 

The Clarence H. Mackay cup, value $200, will be presented by the 
club to the winner of the championship. Entries to be sent on or 
before Feb. 14, each to be accompanied by $25 forfeit money, to 
Walter H. Mead, secretary of the Carteret Gun Club, 67 Wall 
street, New York. The executive committee of the club reserves 
to itself the right of refusing entries. 


Cobweb Gun Club. 


New York, Feb. 3.—Daniel Reoty and Charles Zorn tied to- 
day in both the events shot at the Baychester grounds, this 
being the regular monthly shoot of the Cobweb Gun Club. Event 
No. 2 was a 10-bird match; No. 1 was the club shoot and Pentz 
medal match contbined. The conditions of this contest are: All 
to stand at 30yds. rise, entrance fee $10, open to all members of 
the Cobweb Gun Club only: 






No. 1. No. 2. 
BD Bae. . pa ndba eee ce suc dontodivecceeses 2°12211222—9 0012121121—8 
Mel asteoe Luchbpccacohesss +++ e2112202112—9 1201201212—8 
{ Regan ..... bUbaG he cpawoeesdtese Ak: eenatinades 
DEE. obanne oun chbevsns 0% teeedeeee ce SQLZZP1Q00—7 cee ene 
G Thompson ......sceeeeeee re 01*2210010—5 


Sweepstakes, $5, high gun: D. Brady 3, C. Zorn 2, H. Muller 1. 


Trap at Sidell, Ii. 


Sipe, Ill., Jan. 28.—Below are some scores that were made 
bere to-day. We hold shoots every two weeks during the season. 
Scores: 

No. 1, 10 targets, unknown traps, known angles: Sconce 10, 
Jackson 10, Mitchell 9, Gray 9, Walls 8, More 7, Carson 6. 





No. 1. No. 2. 
Mitchell 111011111011110—12 =: 1111101101111111111110011—21 
errs . -111111111101110—13 1111001011011110011111111—19 
Sconce +e REVLDD100010013—14,  1000000000191111111111111 25 
Jackson ee DTT —15 Ss 1111111011111110111111111—-23 
BEGGS .covccdesccnsvns 111110111010111—12 §=——-0111011101111111111111111—22 
CEBGOR  cccscccncccs 101401110101011—10 ==: 1111111111111110010110000—18 


- H. J. Sconce. 





Sumpter and Clements for the Arkansas Championship. 


Pine Buurr, Ark., Jan. 27.—John J Sumpter, Jr., of Hot 
Springs, and Geo. Clements, of Pine luff, shot a 50-target race 
here to-day for the diamond watch charm emblematic of the in- 
dividual championship of the State at targets. The targets were 
bluerocks thrown from a magautrap, and neither of the shooters 
could locate them to any extent until Sumpter hit his gait in 
the shoot-off. Scores were; 


Clements ........ 10111121.111911101011011101010001111111111110011111—39 

= re sosnar 11111001101100111111111111101110110101011111110111—39 
-off : 

CARON ooo sean ciscccceveses ee ee ee ee eee ¢L01011191111110111100110—20 

Sumpter ......cecccvvsevcevee eoedeeee a 





, Sunday, at 11:50 M. 


The Effectiveness of Small Charges, 


In recent issues of the London Field there have appeared some 
articles and communications on the effectiveness of small charges. 
One of these letters reatsas follows: “Apropos of guns and loads, 
I believe if Sir F. Milbank was asked what charge he used when 
he killed 364 brace of grouse in one day, ahd 85 brace in one 
drive, he would tell you Oude. %oz. in a 12.” ; 

Acting on the above waggestce, the editor of the London Fiel 
wrote © Sir Frederick Milbank, receiving the following interest- 
ing reply: 

fy our correspondent is quite right as to the charge I shot with 
on that memorable day’s co shooting at Wemmergill Moor, 
Aug. 20, 1872, viz., 2%drs. black powder and %oz. of No. 6 shot. 
My three guns were 12-bore i> by Westley-Richards, : 

‘All the three guns I used in the great drive, in which I killed 
95 brace of grouse, were so hot that on laying two of them down 
on a mossy wet bank close to the ‘stand,’ it made it ‘smoke.’ It 
must, however, be remembered that the drive lasted only twenty- 
three minutes. It may be asked how I know this? It was in this 
way: At the very first shot I had, the hammer of my gun caught 
the watch chain, which drew the watch out of my pocket, and I 
then saw the time; and after my last shot I purposely took the 
time, as I.then knew what an extraordinary drive I had had. I 
think you will say it was sufficient to make guns hot! For the 
last five or six minutes I was obliged to shoot from the ‘trigger 
guard,’ owing to the heat of the barrels. 

“I have to ask, would some of the new powders we read of 
have stood this heat without exploding? It may be the whole 
firing was so extraordinarily quick, from the first shot to the 
last, that there was no time for the heat to get through the car- 
tridge case. 

“Owing to the death (ten days ago) of my old keeper Joe Col- 
linson, who had been keeper in the Wemmergill Moors for a 
great number of years (and a better or more respected keeper 
never lived), some of our local papers, in reference to this great 
shoot in 1872, have been led into a few mistakes; and as the 
statement-I now give has never been published, I am induced to 
give it to you, viz., during the season of 1872 myself and friends 
killed 17,074 grouse in forty-one days’ driving. The number of 
shooters (as taken from my a book) averaged as near as pos- 
sible five per day. The number of birds per day for each shooter 
was Sabir swe. I think this is worthy of record as showing what 
a wonderful season 1872 was for grouse. It will be a very long 
time, I fear, before we see such another.” 


Trap at Hot Springs. 


Hot Spraines, Ark., 2. 25.—Inclosed herewith I hand you 
scores made to-day on live birds at Whittington Park, the con- 
testants being Gov, John MW. Tanner, Springfield, Ill.; Col. J. W. 
Gates, president Illinois Steel Co., Chicago; Col. J. L. Elwood, 
De Kalb, Ill; Col. John A. Drake, secretary of Illinois & In- 
diana Railway Co., and Mr. Alfred Clifford, of Consolidated 
Steel and Wire Co., St. Louis. Mr. Chas. Macalister, of Balti- 
more, was referee, and John J. Sumeter, Jr., scorer. 

The birds were all good strong flyers, and aided by the wind 
they were all more or less drivers, the wind blowing straight 
away from the shooter. Col. Gates, whose guests the other gen- 
tlemen are while in this city, undertook to stand at Slyds. and 
use one barrel, while Gov. Tanner, Col. Elwood and Drake stood 
at 2lyds., and Mr. Clifford at S3lyds., using both barrels. 
Each shot at 25 pigeons, low man to pay all expenses. Three 
tied for this honor, and the entire race is to be shot over again 
in a few days. Gov. Tanner and the rest of the party seemed 
to greatly enjoy pigeon shooting, and the Governor remarked 
that if he only had the time he would soon learn how to shoot 
well enough to give the revulars a hard race, and from the way 
he shot the first time out he should have little trouble in doing 
so. The scores: 


Coe? Damas, Fh 6 one canes usvncvsousenees de 22*10100920*0111121900101—13 
Re a Teer eet 110001010110100010**00101—10 
SON, BE sic nied outed oan nshenidibecevet 002001221 *1 *0002100100100—10 
ED. EE Wsvsvituanvess owes sbvedtesteenenl 2221000100101010000021000—10 
OT) OB: di asc <scccietescapnsdeceesected 0202120101 1020000011*0211—13 
Sumpter. 


Baltimore Shooting Association. 


Battimore, Md., Feb. 3.—By killing 15 straight to-day James 
R. Malone won the cup of the Baltimore Shooting Association 
for the third time, This makes a tie for the permanent possession 
of the cup with Charles Macalester. Both have won it three times 
during the past year. It was to become the permanent property 
of the man winning it the most times in twelve monthly shoots. 
Macalester and Malone will probably shoot a race for it. Mac- 
alester is pow out of the city, but will returm about March 1. 
Should he win it permanently, Malone will probably again donate 
it to the Associfition. Malone’s winning yesterday was full of 
merit. Not only was he in it against some of the crack wing 
shots, but he stood at Slyds., which was the longest mark. The 
scores in the cup shoot were as follows: 

Malone, 3lyds., 15; Jamison, 28yds., 12; Collins, 28yds., 9; Sims 
29yds., 11; Michael, 29yds., 8; Howel, 30yds., 9; Noah, 27yds., 8 

After the cup shoot Sims and Collins defeated Brewer and 
Michael in a 10-bird race, Sims and Collins scoring 15 to the 10 
of the other pair. The individual scores in this event were: 
Brewer 4, Sims 9, Michael 6, Collins 6. There was also a lot of 
practice shooting. Gro. L. Harrison, Sec’y. 








Answers to Correspondents. 





No notice taken of anonymous communications, 





M. C. D., Newark, N. J.—Who has an adjustable try-gun (as 
the English call it) in New York? Ans. Von Lengerke & Det- 
mold, 318 Broadway, and J. P. Dannefelser, 9 Chambers street. 

C. S. W., La Salle, Ill.—1, What is the best method for find- 
ing the trigger-pull of a rifle? 2. Are there any rifle clubs in 
Chicago that have shooting matches similar to the one held in 
Madison Square Garden by the Sportsmen’s Association? Ans. 
1. Any pa will test the trigger-pull of your rifle. 2. We 
know of no such club. 

J. B. F., Elizabeth City, N. C.—l. My English setter has dew 
claws; can these be cut off without injury to the dog? The nails 
of these often grow in the flesh, round, on the order of a hawk’s 
bill. 2. Also is it not advisable to cut off say about 2in. of the 
tail where a dog whips it and gets it sore by hunting in briers 
and thick cover? Ans. 1.: Yes. 2. No. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
California, 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


The next Personally-Conducted Tour to California via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg by the “Golden Gate Special” on Wednesday, Feb. 16, stop- 
ping at the Great Mammoth Cave and New Orleans during the 

ardi Gras Carnival. Four weeks will be allowed on the ific 
Coast. Returning, stops will be made at Salt Lake City, Colorado 
Springs (Garden of the Gods), Denver, Chicago, etc. Round- 
trip rate, including transportation, meals, carriage drives, hotel 
accommodations and Pullman accommodations en route, and 
Pullman berth Los Angeles to San Francisco, and trans) tion 
in California, $385 from all stations east of Pittsburg; with hotel 
accommodations, meals, transfers and carriage drives through 
California for four_weeks, $125 additional. An experienced chaper- 
on will accompany the party for the benefit of the lady tourists. 

For itineraries and full information, apply to ticket agents; Tour- 
ist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; or address Geo. Ww, Bord, 
aceneet ne Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 

phia.—Adv. ; 


Superb Service to Brunswick and Jekyl Island, 


Tue Pennsylvania, Southern & Florida Central and Peninsular 
Railroads now operate a Pullman wing Room Sleeping Car, 
New York to Brunswick, Ga., on Tuesdays and Fridays, to m- 
modate the Jeky! Island travel. The car is hauled on the New 
York & Florida Limited, which leaves New York daily, org: 

‘or iculars call on or address Alex. 


Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 








